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SOME  OLD  PICTURES  AND  A DANVERS  ARTIST 


By  May  P.  Grover 


(Written  about  1914  at  which  time  the  portraits 
came  to  First  Church,  and  read  at  a meeting  of 
Danvers  Grange.) 


There  are  two  pictures  hanging  in  the  Historical  Room  in 
the  First  Church  parsonage  at  Danvers  Highlands  which 
have  a peculiar  interest  for  me;  and  it  has  been  in  my  mind 
for  some  time,  to  set  down  certain  facts  connected  with  them. 
There  seems  to  be  a kind  of  mystery  about  them;  and  while 
it  is  a bit  of  hearsay  evidence  that  links  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, I will  set  down  the  story  briefly,  as  it  is  in  my  mind, 
hoping  at  some  future  time  to  substantiate  by  further  re- 
search the  exact  details,  if  possible. 

The  pictures  referred  to  are  portraits  of  Rev.  Milton 
Palmer  Braman  and  his  wife,  Mary  Parker  Braman;  they 
are  oil  paintings  nearly  square  in  shape,  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  only.  They  were  probably  painted  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago ; and  although  there  are  some  persons  who  can 
see  Mrs.  Braman ’s  looks,  yet  one  lady  said  to  me,  she 
''couldn’t  remember  Dr.  Braman  ever  looking  like  that.” 
As  he  was  born  in  1799,  and  in  the  picture  looks  not  over 
thirty,  it  is  very  probable  no  one  living  does  remember  it. 
They  were  married  in  1826. 

These  pictures  formed  a part  of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  James 
C.  Braman,  their  son,  to  the  First  Church  in  1914.  They 
formerly  hung  in  his  home  in  Auburndale,  The  Ladies’ 
Benevolent  Society,  as  one  of  the  members  told  me  last  June, 
wdien  they  inspected  and  discussed  the  pictures,  did  not  rec- 
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ollect  them  as  having  hung  in  our  parsonage,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Braman  had  them  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  reluctant  to  have  his  portrait  displayed; 
and  when  Kev.  C.  B.  Rice’s  History  of  the  First  Parish  was 
published  in  1874,  Mr.  Braman ’s  likeness  was  not  among  its 
illustrations.  A photograph  of  him  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Minister’s  Room  at  the  First  Church,  hut  the  face  there  is 
very  different  from  the  painting;  and  that  was  not  obtained 
till  some  time  after  his  death,  from  his  family.  A Danvers 
lady  tells  me  that  Miss  Mary  Braman,  the  minister’s  daugh- 
ter, once  sat  for  her  picture,  hut  was  so  overcome  by  shyness 
that  her  face  was  hidden  behind  a palm  leaf  fan.  One  would 
suppose  the  result  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

To  return  to  the  paintings : I believe  that  they  were  painted 
by  Abel  Nichols  of  Danvers.  He  was  born  about  1815,  died 
about  1860.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  based  on  evi- 
dence, which  I have  not  yet  verified.  Now  Mr.  Abel  Nichols 
was,  to  my  childish  mind,  a very  interesting  person.  I suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  greatest  artist  who  ever  claimed  this 
town  as  his  birth-place,  although  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Han- 
son’s  History  of  Danvers.  As  his  story  was  told  to  me,  he 
went  to  Italy  to  study  painting;  after  his  return  he  had  a 
studio  fitted  up  for  him  at  his  home.  A budding  genius,  cut 
off  in  his  prime,  who  would  have  done  something  great  if  he 
had  lived,  was  my  fancy.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  reached 
the  age  of  forty-five  or  so ; I have  heard,  this  summer,  of  sev- 
eral of  his  paintings  which  are  still  in  Danvers. 

His  father’s  name  was  Abel,  also.  Abel,  Jr.,  lived  on  the 
corner  of  Nichols  and  Preston  Sts.  There  was  a sister  Sarah, 
who  was  also  gifted,  and  shared  the  studio  with  her  brother. 
She  was  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  Eben  G.  Berry.  My  grand- 
mother Wallis  once  took  me  to  see  her,  and  I was  much  in- 
terested in  her  paintings,  which  seemed  wonderful  to  me,  I 
was  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  not  much  of  a critic.  We  have 
two  of  her  pictures,  a small  landscape,  and  a fruit  picture, 
in  our  house,  also  two  portraits  by  Mr.  Abel.  There  are  two 
portraits  by  him  in  the  Danvers  Historical  Society’s  collec- 
tion, also  a landscape  in  the  Italian  style,  if  I am  not 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Andrew  Nichols,  who  is  a cousin  of  the  artist,  tells  me 
that  Mr.  Abel  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  died  soon 
after  they  were  married ; his  second  wife  was  an  English  girl 
whom  he  met  on  the  ship  which  brought  him  on  his  first  re- 
turn from  Italy.  She  went  abroad  with  him  the  second  time. 
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and  they  had  two  children,  Lewis  and  Florence.  The  daugh- 
ter married  William  B.  Putnam  of  Boston. 

After  his  first  return  from  Italy,  Mr.  Nichols  gave  up  por- 
trait painting  for  landscape,  so  that  the  Braman  pictures 
would  coincide  in  date  with  the  time  of  his  work  in  that  line. 
There  is  a delicate  and  careful  treatment  of  the  lace  collar  in 
Mrs.  Braman ’s  picture  which  corresponds  with  the  bonnet 
strings  in  the  portrait  of  Emma  P.  Nichols,  which  we  have. 

It  has  been  my  wish  to  set  down  in  more  detail,  and  with 
perhaps  greater  accuracy,  some  of  the  facts  about  these  pic- 
tures and  the  artist ; but  my  mind  and  hands  have  been  other- 
wise occupied  this  summer.  This  brief  sketch  is  offered  with 
apologies,  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to  do  it  at 
this  time.  If  it  leads  any  one  else  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther,  or  even  brings  to  the  younger  generation  some  know- 
ledge of  an  almost  forgotten  celebrity,  of  whom  they  may 
never  have  heard,  it  is  worth  while;  and  I am  glad  to  make 
what  contribution  is  in  my  power  to  The  Grange  Magazine. 


Mrs.  Harry  C.  Adams  learned  from  ]Mrs.  Braman  herself 
that  Abel  Nichols  was  the  artist;  and  that  the  portraits  orig- 
inally hung  in  Dr.  Braman ’s  own  bed-room  at  the  parsonage 
where  no  one  could  see  them.  (Mrs.  Adams  wrote  these  facts 
to  Miss  Florence  A.  Mudge  in  1932.) 


ABEL  NICHOLS,  ARTIST 


By  Mary  Eliot  Nichols 


Miss  May  Grover  who  wrote,  “Some  Old  Pictures  and  a 
Danvers  Artist”,  later  married  Mr.  Frank  Conant  and  they 
moved  from  town;  at  that  time  she  presented  me  with  the 
two  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nichols,  my  great  uncle 
and  aunt;  the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Conant  was  a sister  of 
Mrs.  Nichols. 

Mrs.  Conant  was  a classmate  of  mine  holding  the  highest 
rank  in  the  class,  she  died  in  Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

I wish  to  thank  Miss  Florence  N.  Ptitnam,  Miss  Julia  Smith, 
Miss  Rutledge,  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Abbott,  Mr.  Kimball,  Dr. 
Nichols  and  the  many  others  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
show  his  paintings  or  tell  of  incidents  of  his  life. 

I now  present : 

“Abel  Nichols,  Artist;” 
or  as  Mrs.  Conant  called  him 
“The  Almost  Forgotten  Celebrity.” 

Abel  Nichols,  son  of  Abel  and  Sally  Putnam  Nichols,  was 
born  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother  Eunice  (Nichols)  Nich- 
ols, widow  of  Major  Andrew  Nichols  whose  ancestor  William 
Nichols,  born  in  England,  came  to  Salem  in  1638 ; to  that  part 
called  Brooksby  (now  Peabody).  In  1650  he  bought  of  Hen- 
ry Bartholomew  a large  farm  “upwards  of  one  hundred 
acres”;  bounded  by  a brook  on  north  and  south  which  since 
that  time  has  been  known  as  “Nichols  Brook”.  This  tract 
extended  from  Maple  Street,  Danvers  through  Middleton  in- 
to Topsfield  including  all  the  property  lately  known  as 
“Ferncroft  Inn,”  the  original  building  having  been  built  by 
John  Nichols,  son  of  the  immigrant. 

Eunice  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Prince) 
Nichols  from  whom  she  inherited  the  farm.  Her  early  ma- 
ternal ancestor  was  Robert  Prince  who  bought  a tract  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  which  he  built  a house,  which  was 
removed  to  Maple  Street  soon  after  St.  John’s  College  was 
established  on  what  was  formally  known  as  the  Jacob  E. 
Spring  Estate. 

Robert  Prince’s  widow,  Sarah  (Warren)  Prince,  as  wife  of 
Alexander  Osborn  was  arrested,  as  an  accused  witch,  and 
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carried  to  Boston  Jail  where  she  died  before  she  came  to 
trial,  on  May  10,  1692.* 

Other  early  ancestors  were  Bray  Wilkins,  Ezekial  Cheever, 
the  famous  school  teacher  of  Boston,  Lawrence  and  Casandra 
Southwick,  Quakers  who  were  banished  from  Salem,  and 
John  Putnam  progenitor  of  that  family  in  Danvers. 

Major  Andrew  Nichols,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Ell- 
iott) Nichols  married  Eunice  Nichols,  his  cousin,  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  and  Elizabeth  (Prince)  Nichols;  they  were 
esteemed  by  their  neighbors  for  their  knowledge,  industry, 
humor  and  sound  sense;  lived  in  the  sunny  two-story  house 
half  way  up  Dale’s  Hill,  the  steep  slope  on  Nichols  Street, 
where  Preston  Street  branches  off.  They  brought  up  their 
family;  Betsey,  John,  Andrew,  Jr.,  and  Abel  to  be  sturdy 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  turned  out  to  be  scholars,  craftsmen, 
progressive  thinkers  and  devout,  respected  citizens  of  the 
town. 

Abel,  the  youngest,  house  and  sign  painter  and  in- 
ventor, regardless  of  the  family  tragedies  of  1692 ; stepped 
over  the  mile  long  stone  wall,  boundary  of  Prince  and  Put- 
nam farms,  for  nearly  two  centuries;  and  with  rare  discrim- 
ination took  the  bewitching  Sally  Putnam  for  his  wife  on 
May  12,  1814  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Abel  Nichols, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  June  4,  1815.  A sister,  Sarah 
Putnam,  was  born  three  years  later. 

The  description  of  the  grandmother’s  home  where  they 
lived  is  well  given  by  a poem  written  by  their  Uncle  Dr.  An- 
drew Nichols: 

‘'There  is  a spot  to  me  more  dear, 

Than  all  the  world  beside 
’Tis  where  I dropt  my  earl’est  tear 
First  learned  to  lisp  the  prayer , sincere 
That  Grod  would  be  my  guide. 

Where  first  upon  a mother’s  breast 
My  every  care  was  soothed  to  rest, 

Where  there  upon  a father’s  knee 
Parental  love,  I learned  to  prize 
And  looked  enraptured  on  those  eyes 
Which  loved  to  look  on  me ! 

Where  sportive,  innocent  and  gay 
I passed  my  boyish  years  away. 

I love  to  climb  yon  oak  clad  hill 

*Felt’s  Annals. 
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And  wander  down  that  valley  still; 

Survey  yon  swamps  and  cultured  plain 
Or  o’er  those  pastures  walk  again; 

For  in  each  loved  and  well  known  place 
Some  dear  memorial  I can  trace; 

Of  times  and  things  which  once  possessed 
Charms,  which  could  tranquilize  the  breast, 
And  lull  my  youthful  cares  to  rest. 

Trees  here  lift  high  their  tops  in  air 
That  once  were  nurtured  by  my  care.* 

In  yon  sequestered  locust  grove. 

I’ve  woo’d  the  muse,  and  sung  of  love. 
Which  even  then  tho  unconfessed 
Raised  a sweet  tumult  in  my  breast. 


Why  hangs  there  o’er  this  farm  and  grove 
A gloom  which  memory  can’t  remove. 

Where’er  I turn  the  rolling  eye 
On  orchard,  field  or  grove  I spy 
In  each  improvement  of  the  land 
The  labors  of  my  father’s  hand 
Whose  life,  in  vain,  I tried  to  save.” 

The  house  itself  was  interesting,  the  “keeping  room”  with 
its  huge  fireplace  and  all  the  attendant  iron  and  brass  house- 
hold implements  for  the  comfort  of  the  home.  An  oak  settle 
at  one  side  and  at  the  other  the  Wainscot  oak  chairt,  a corn- 
er cupboard  filled  with  the  “best”  china,  a black  oak  chest, 
Dlitch  roundabout  chair,  high  backed  Dutch  chairs  with  rush 
and  leather  seats,  a small  square  oak  table,  a clawfoot  round 
table,  and  flax  and  wool  spinning  wheels. 

From  the  windows  one  could  see  across  a small  pond, 
Hathorne  Hill  where  now  stands  the  State  Hospital,  on  the 
left,  the  Middleton  Hills  on  the  right  and  cultivated  fields 
bounded  by  gray  stonewalls  extending  through  the  valley, 
a grand  view  especially  when  lighted  by  a brilliant  sunset. 

Near  the  site  of  the  old  house  is  a huge  elm  tree ; now  sev- 
enteen feet  in  circumference  which  was  replanted  by  Abel’s 
great-grandmother  when  an  ox  cart  uprooted  it  before  the 

*Mr.  Asa  T.  Newhall  of  Lynn  and  he  introduced  the  locust  to 
this  part  of  the  country. 

fGiven  to  the  Peabody  Institute  by  Mrs.  Sarah  (Nichols) 
Page-Berry  the  sister  of  Abel  Nichols,  Artist,  now  in  the  hall  of 
the  Danvers  Historical  Memorial  Building. 
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Revolution.  It  marks  the  entrance  to  the  old  house.  The 
remains  of  the  original  garden  may  be  seen  in  the  fragrant 
white  syringa,  honey-suckle,  buckthorn,  tiger  lillies,  daffodils 
and  star  of  Bethlehem.  She  was  noted  for  her  garden.* 

The  children  played  about  here  and  attended  the  District 
No.  4 school,  which  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
their  own  doorstep,  on  part  of  their  land,  until  Abel  was 
thirteen  years  old,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Newhuryport 
turnpike,t  in  1828.  How  he  must  have  followed  every  move 
of  that  long  string  of  ox  teams,  the  united  power  making 
easy  work.  What  pleasure  to  go  to  school  in  its  new  situation ! 

He  was  probably  the  boy  who  could  draw  such  good  horses, 
cows,  dogs  and  cats  that  his  teachers  praised  his  ability  even 
if  he  may  have  made  equally  good  caricatures  of  them  that 
were  recognizable,  he  may  have  then  disclosed  the  ‘‘budding 
genius”  of  Miss  Grover ^s  paper. 

Abel  Nichols  must  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  paint- 
ing and  the  care  of  his  brushes  by  his  father  and  in  his  first 
attempts  must  have  shown  his  inborn  ability,  and  been  en- 
couraged by  relatives  when  they  found  that  he  could  paint 
a portrait  of  members  of  the  family  who  evidently  became 
models  for  him  as  is  shown  by  the  results  which  have  come 
down  through  all  these  years  of  his  grandmother,  mother, 
father,  two  uncles,  three  aunts,  two  cousins  as  well  as  two 
self-portraits  painted  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  he  was  eighteen,  his  Uncle  Andrew,  a widower, 
married  a young  woman,  Mary  Holyoke  Ward.  She  was  an  ar- 
tist of  some  ability,  who  had  copied  the  Copley  portrait  of 
her  great-grandfather  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  President  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  Frothingham  portrait  of  her 
grandfather  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  the  Centenarian, 
first  president  of  both  the  Essex  Institute  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  before  the  family  presented  them 
respectively  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Essex  Institute. 

When  she  became  his  aunt  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  en- 
couraged him  to  take  lessons.  Her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Charles  Osgood,  at  that  time  had  a studio  in  the  old  Asiatic 
Bank  Building.  She  must  also  have  given  him  a chance  to 
study  the  many  portraits  hanging  in  her  mother’s  home 
painted  by  Copley,  Smibert,  Greenough,  Blackburn,  Blythe 
and  Come. 

*Mr.  Moses  Prince  spoke  of  it  in  1881. 

t Danvers  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  1. 
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It  was  in  1834  when  he  was  bnt  nineteen  years  old  that  he 
asked  Major  Moses  Black  of  Danversport,  if  he  might  use  a 
small  shed  or  carpenter’s  shop  as  a studio.  He  further  said, 
‘Mf  you  will  let  me  have  it  I will  paint  a portrait  of  each 
member  of  your  family.”  Miss  Julia  Smith,  of  Danvers  a 
grand-daughter  says  that  the  agreement  was  accepted.  She 
has  three  of  the  said  portraits ; Mr.  Kimball  of  Baltimore  has 
two,  and  I have  yet  to  trace  others. 

Abel’s  mother  and  father  attended  the  Baptist  Church  and 
knew  many  in  that  vicinity.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Richard 
Brainard  Hood  owned  by  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Hood  must  have 
been  painted  then. 

The  criticisms  of  both  the  Rev.  Mr.  Braman  and  his  uncle 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  may  have  been  deserved,  ‘Hhey  look  well 
in  a dark  place”;  but  the  picture  of  Mary  Ober  Black  at 
twelve  years  old  deserves  praise;  that  of  Mrs.  Black  painted 
when  she  was  fifty -three  is  not  as  good  although  the  detail  of 
the  lace  in  the  cap  and  collar  is  well  done.  Verification  of  the 
ages  as  given  by  tradition,  was  proof  that  they  were  painted 
in  1834. 

Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  taken  lessons  of  Mr.  Os- 
good of  whom  Pelt  writes  in  his  Annals : ‘ ' His  labors  have 
been  extensive  and  his  success  unsurpassed.  He  is  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  first  painters  of  our  republic.” 

We  find  in  the  Holyoke  Diaries  that  Mr.  Chester  Harding* 
was  in  Salem  in  1833.  We  assume  that  this  was  the  time  Abel 
took  lessons  of  him.  Mr.  Harding  was  described  as  a giant 
figure,  very  genial,  who  painted  finely  colored  portraits,  had 
many  sitters,  his  presence  being  equally  as  attractive  as  his 
pictures. 

Such  a man  must  have  influenced  Abel  Nichols  more  than 
his  family  realized.  They  were  much  disturbed  and  very 
anxious  when  on  ‘‘coming  of  age”  in  1836  he  sailed  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  earn  his  living.  In  this  city  he  saw 
many  copies  of  European  pictures  in  museums  and  in  pri- 
vate homes.  He  found  there  people  who  liked  his  work  and 
seemed  inspired  to  make  a success  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  family. 

* Chester  Harding  elected  honorary  member  of  the  National 
Academy  1828.  Boston  Transcript  1866:  “In  1841-1842  when 
in  Boston  he  gave  much  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  the 
Artists  Association  which  for  the  time  created  much  interest,  and 
drew  together  a number  of  the  then  most  successful  as  well  as 
many  of  the  young  aspiring  artists  who  had  not  arrived  at  dis- 
tinction in  their  profession.” 
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In  the  Charleston  Courier  of  January  1837,  was  this  ad- 
vertisement : 

“Portrait  Painting  — Messrs.  Darling  and  Nichols,  Por- 
trait Painters,  pupils  of  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Osgood  have 
taken  a room  at  the  corner  of  Meeting  and  Hazell  Streets 
under  that  occupied  by  Dr.  Roderigues,  Dentist,  where  they 
will  be  happy  to  wait  upon  the  citizens  of  Charleston  in  the 
way  of  their  profession.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  their 
Room.  ’ ’ 

Abel’s  uncle  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  practised  in  South  Dan- 
vers, now  Peabody,  serving  a radiusi  of  ten  miles  riding  in  a 
two-wheeled  chaise.  He  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  first  Master  of  the  Jordon  Lodge  of 
Masons,  president  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  when  it  united  with  the  Essex  Historical  Society  to 
form  the  Essex  Institute  in  February  1848  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  and  treasurer 
for  a time. 

Devoted  to  his  nephew,  the  only  boy  in  the  next  generation, 
at  this  time,  one  can  see  why  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 


Copy  of  letter  to  Abel  Nichols  from  his  Uncle  Andrew 


Danvers,  Monday,  Jan.  16,  1837. 


Dear  Neph 

Your  elopement  to  the  south  with  a lady  called  Fortune  (may 
she  never  have  Miss  placed  before  her  name  ag:ain)  surprised  us 
not  a little.  Your  aged  grandmother  as  might  be  expected  pre- 
dicts nothing  but  evil  from  this  wandering  propensity  of  yours  — 
But  hope  is  better  developed  in  the  heads  of  your  other  friends 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will  return  improved  in  know- 
ledge and  manners  and  unsophisticated  in  your  morals  to  delight 
again  your  friends  in  this  region.  You  are  now  the  favored  of 
fortune  heading  the  dangerous  bights  of  Prosperity.  Forget  not 
the  principals  of  humility  and  virtue  — give  not  up  your  early 
attachments,  the  remembrance  of  home  a father’s  prayer  and  a 
Mother’s  blessing.  For  these  recollections  may  save  you  amid 
temptations  sufficient  to  overthrow  resolutions  based  on  a less 
substantial  foundation.  Ever  cherish  the  sentiment  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  Goldsmith  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem  the 
Traveller  and  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  lay  of  the  “Last  Minstrel”, 
commencing  with  these  lines: 

Lives  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own  my  native  land?  etc. 

Such  feelings  do  honor  to  human  Nature,  and  will  I trust  be  the 
companion  of  the  sons  of  New  England  wherever  they  may 
roam.  Absorbed  in  your  favorite  art  there  seems  to  be  some 
danger  that  by  neglecting  or  disusing  other  branches  of  know- 
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ledge  which  you  certainly  possess — you  will  come  to  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  some  very  common  or  necessary  accomplishments  you 
will  I know  pardon  this  admonition  knowing  that  it  is  kindly  in- 
tended for  your  good.  I have  this  morning  been  reminded  of 
this  by  your  interesting  letter  to  you  Father  which  I took  the 
liberty  to  open.  A little  more  attention  to  orthography  and 
chirography  would  well  become  the  eminent  painter  which  we 

flatter  ourselves  you  are  destined  to  be 1 am  ill  qualified  to 

criticize  your  paintings  but  I would  merely  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  you  may  carry  your  picturesque  style  too  far  — Pictures 
that  are  to  be  hung  in  parlors.  Your  portrait  of  myself  is  pro- 
nounced very  good  when  viewed  in  a dark  place  or  at  consider- 
able distance  but  hanging  in  our  keeping  room  — the  effect  is  by 
no  means  pleasing.  Some  regard  I think  should  be  had  to  the 
place  where  your  pictures  may  be  destined  to  hang.  We  saw 
announced  about  a week  since  the  arrival  of  the  Ship  Charleston 
at  its  destination  and  have  anxiously  looked  daily  for  the  letter 
just  now  received  and  which  your  Father  has  not  yet  seen.  I 
shall  carry  or  send  it  up  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Your  friends  in 
the  north  parish  were  all  well  on  Saturday  when  your  Uncle  John 
called  to  inquire  if  we  had  heard  from  you.  We  are  having  a 
very  pleasant  winter.  It  is  just  cold  enough  to  keep  the  roads 
hard  and  dry  — icy  and  slippery  but  not  snow  enough  for  Sleigh- 
ing. A few  days  the  thermometer  has  told  us  that  it  was  cold 
and  the  creaking  of  wheels  in  the  snow  and  the  feelings  of  our 
ears  and  noses  when  breathing  the  Northwester  corroberated  the 
intelligence  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  much  pleasanter  than 
warmer  weather  would  have  been  at  this  season,  in  this  climate. 
Enjoy  if  you  can  your  green  trees  your  flowers  and  may  I 
not  say  your  mud?  But  we,  must  content  ourselves  for  two 
months  longer,  with  the  barren  glories  of  Winter  during  which, 
as  you  well  know,  our  sensibilities  to  opening  beauties  of  spring 
will  accumulate  so  as  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  in  proportion  to  our 
privations.  I shall  send  you  shortly  one  of  my  medical  addresses 
as  it  seems  you  are  the  guest  of  a Dr.  a medical  one  I presume 
to  whom  you  are  willing  to  introduce  your  humble  relative. 
We  are  all  in  good  health  here  Mr.  Osgood  I believe  continues 
yet  in  Salem. 

Yours  &c 

Andrew  Nichols 

Whatever  the  pleasures  of  travelling  be 
The  pleasures  of  home  are  far  greater  to  me 
With  inmates  around  a good  anthracite  fire 
What  more  can  the  heart  of  your  Uncle  desire? 

What  more  but  that  friends  who  are  absent  should  come 
And  make  for  awhile  this  our  cottage  their  home. 

Copy  of  a letter  by  Abel  Nichols,  Artist 

Charleston,  Feb.  14. 

Dear  Father, 

I have  just  returned  from  a small  tea  party  and  as  it  is  not 
quite  my  time  for  retiring  to  rest  it  has  entered  my  brain  to 
clear  itself  of  some  nonsense  by  writing  a letter. 
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I have  been  thinking  if  I get  a southern  wife  how  I shall  man- 
age in  regard  to  slaves  on  coming  to  the  north  for  you  must 
know  that  a southern  lady  can  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep  or  live 
without  a slave  near  and  a slave  they  will  not  allow  in  your  state 
(Oh!  you  Massachusetts  folks  that  will  not  permit  your  southern 
brethern  to  come  among  you  without  robbing  him  of  part  of 
his  property.) 

In  painting  I am  doing  well,  have  as  much  as  I can  do  and  am 
in  a fair  way  to  make  a little  money.  I can  earn  with  ease 
sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a week  and  have  my  pleasure  time  be- 
sides. 

The  young  ladies  have  taken  quite  a liking  to  my  pictures 
and  are  determined  to  have  their  portraits.  Five  young  ladies 
are  sitting  to  me  now.  The  young  ladies  after  all  are  the  sub- 
jects for  me  to  paint,  I cannot  set  my  palette  so  well  to  paint  an 
old  man,  the  paints  never  work  so  freely. 

I have  just  finished  a portrait  of  a man  that  fought  six  duels 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Have  painted  two  doctors  and  some 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

I am  alltogether  a different  painter  from  what  I was  at  the 
north,  I could  not  imagine  that  there  could  have  been  such  a 
change,  and  in  fact,  I never  painted  to  advantage  until  I came 
here.  I lay  it  to  a confidence  and  independence  that  I have 
gained  by  being  where  I fear  no  criticism. 

The  young  ladies  are  much  more  beautiful  as  far  as  form  and 
features  than  the  ladies  of  Boston  but  are  wanting  very  much 
in  colour.  I think  that  Charleston  will  come  before  Boston  in 
regard  to  female  beauty  but  an  awful  distance  behind  in  regard 
to  the  gentlemen.  The  above  does  not  apply  to  New  England 
generally,  for  I have  heard  that  in  Salem  it  is  entirely  different 
and  I should  judge  so  from  what  I have  seen.  I have  often 
heard  of  Salem  as  a place  of  beauty,  I intend  to  take  a look 
when  I return  (I  think  my  friend  Dr.  Rodrique  as  handsome  as 
any  man  I have  seen.) 

I think  now  that  I have  answered  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  female  beauty  and  will  proceed  to  the  next  which  is  which 
way  shall  I return?  I intend  to  pass  through  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York. 

Painting  is  mostly  done  on  the  farms  and  plantations.  All 
kinds  of  garden  sauce  is  up  and  growing  at  a great  rate,  cab- 
bages and  many  other  things  are  at  their  full  size. 

I have  spent  this  evening  in  company  with  a man  who  owns  a 
large  plantation  of  orange  trees  in  Florida  and  who  has  had  the 
trees  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  I spend  my  time  Saturday 
evening  I was  induced  to  see  a miserable  play  the  first  and  last 
that  I intend  to  see.  Sunday  eve  at  tea  at  Mrs.  L,  spent  the 
evening  at  Miss  F.,  Monday  after  breakfast  went  out  to  dine 
six  miles  on  the  Haywood  plantation  returned  after  dinner  and 
went  to  Miss and  then  to  Mr.  Solomon  to  tea,  a fine  com- 

pany and  much  frolicing  and  dancing,  today  painted  and  at 

Miss at  tea,  tomorrow  have  an  invitation  to  a ball.  I have 

not  spent  one  eve  at  home  for  some  time,  I begin  to  be  tired  of 
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such  a life  and  intend  to  leave  it  for  I now  feel  the  effects  of  it 
in  not  giving  me  sufficient  time  to  paint. 

They  are  building  a Hotel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
on  which  I live  which  is  to  cost  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
the  smallest  side  of  the  building  one  end  of  an  entire  oblong 
square  of  the  city,  and  has  streets  on  three  sides  of  it. 

I am  very  well  in  body  and  mind  and  hope  you  are  the  same. 

Yours  &c 

A.  Nichols 

P.S.  Have  any  of  those  bitten  by  mad  dogs  run  mad?  Write 
often. 

Extracts  from  a letter  from  Charleston  1837. 

‘‘I  have  not  seen  a hill  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high  since  I have  been  here.  To  satisfy  my  friends  I have 
painted  my  own  portrait  which  is  to  he  left  among  them. 

I am  well,  I have  not  had  five  minutes  of  sickness  since  I 
arrived  in  Charleston,  never  was  I so  healthy  before.” 

Proof  that  he  painted  acceptable  portraits  is  found  in  the 
Charleston  Courier  a few  months  later  March  1,  1837. 

‘‘Portrait  Painting,  by  A.  Nichols  who  respectfully  re- 
turns thanks  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  for  the  liberal 
patronage  he  has  received.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of 
inviting  them  to  his  Room,  where  may  he  seen  several  speci- 
mens of  residents  of  this  city.  Room  corner  of  Meeting  and 
Hazell  Streets.” 

He  was  back  in  Danvers  in  1838  and  in  the  Salem  Observer 
of  September  27th  under  the  list  of  marriages  we  find: 

“In  this  city  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Abel  Nichols  and 
Miss  Catherine  S.  Pteele.  ” 

From  Holyoke  Diaries  October  18,  1838 : 

“Abel  Nichols  and  wife  sailed  for  Savannah,  Georgia.” 

Thus  he  started  on  a new  venture,  and  set  up  for  himself 
in  Savannah,  Ga.  Plere  he  was  successful  in  his  chosen  work 
but  stricken  with  the  greatest  sorrow,  in  the  death  of  his 
loving  wife. 

Salem  Observer,  March  16,  1839 : 

“At  Savannah,  Georgia.  Mrs.  Catherine  Sparhawk  Nichols 
wife  of  Abel  Nichols  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Will- 
ard Peele  of  this  city,  24  years.” 

There  is  a portrait,  in  Salem,  which  he  painted  of  her,  it 
is  of  a striking  personality,  a handsome,  young  woman  in 
evening  dress,  her  hair  dressed  high  with  puffs  and  side 
curls,  it  belongs  to  a niece  of  hers. 
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Extracts  from  his  letter  Dec.  16,  1838. 

“Kind  Uncle, 

. . . about  the  temperature,  wind  east,  hazy  sun  two  hours 
above  the  horizon  and  in  the  shade  of  a tree  the  thermometer 
was  89  degrees  above  zero.  In  two  or  three  days  the  people 
will  begin  to  plant  their  gardens. 

I went  to  church  today,  the  windows  were  up  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  an  outside  garment  can  be  used  with  comfort.  . . . 
I heard  today  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  appointed  Mayor  of  Salem. 

I am  pleased  to  think  that  father  is  to  be  in  Boston*  and 
hope  he  will  take  a good  look  before  he  makes  choice  of  a 
boarding  place. 

Day  before  yesterday  I skinned  and  stuffed  a whooping 
crane,  the  tallest  and  most  stately  species  of  all  the  feathered 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  what  is  more,  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  obtained  in  this  country.  It  was  shot  with  a 
rifle  ball,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  it  is  as  high 
as  a man  and  the  stretch  of  his  wings  is  nine  feet,  it  is  to  be 
put  in  a collection  of  birds  here  in  Savannah.  If  I can  get 
one  for  the  collection  in  Salem  I will. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a larger  number  of  ships  in  port 
than  ever  before,  they  lie  abreast  of  each  other  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  and  a great  many  on  the  other  shore. 

Catherine’s  cough  is  much  better  she  sends  her  love  to 
your  family  and  the  Ward  family  and  says  that  she  should 
admire  to  be  in  your  front  yard  at  this  time,  but  I suppose 
she  has  mistaken  the  season.” 

Savannah,  Monday 
March  1839 

“Dear  Uncle 

It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  announce  to  you  the 
death  of  Catherine,  she  has  been  gradually  failing  for  two  or 
three  months  and  quite  sick  for  a week  or  more,  she  died 
without  much  pain  to  all  appearances.  She  died  happy  and 
placed  a perfect  reliance  in  heaven  and  is  now  among  the 
blest. 


The  people  have  been  very  kind,  among  my  warmest 
friends  are  the  Mayor  and  his  wife.  She  had  every  attention 
that  she  possibly  could  have  had. 

More  in  a few  days. 

Please  send  word  to  North  Danvers. 

I have  written  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Father  at  Boston.” 

*In  the  Legislature. 
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April  1,  1839. 

“To  say  that  Catherine  was  very  kind  and  affectionate, 
would  be  saying  what  you  all  know  but  I will  say  she  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  me  and  her  whole  mind  was  bent  on  making 
me  happy.  The  doctor  said  that  in  her  last  sickness,  she 
worried  more  about  me  than  she  did  about  herself.  She  feared 
that  I might  be  taken  sick;  she  did  not  think  that  my  life 
would  be  very  long  and  said  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
to  outlive  me;  for  she  said  that  existence  would  be  misery  to 
her  after  my  death.  She  seemed  to  think  that  we  should 
soon  be  together  again  in  heaven. 


Painting  is  very  good,  I have  refused  applications  for  por- 
traits for  two  months. 

I ride  out  on  horseback  with  Mr.  Silsbee  once  in  a while  to 
see  the  country,  he  is  liked  very  much  as  a minister. 

I have  seven  pictures  to  paint  now,  one  only  begun,  so  that 
I cannot  go  north  till  sometime  in  May.  In  fact,  I have  to 
paint  a picture  in  Savannah  the  first  week  in  May  and  one 
in  Charleston  on  my  way  North.  You  may  expect  me  the 
last  of  May.” 

Savannah,  April  1839. 

“Dear  Father, 

I received  your  affectionate  letter  from  Boston  and  have 
taken  this  time  to  answer  it.  I thank  you  much  for  your 
sympathy  with  me  in  my  affliction.  Few  know  my  loss,  yet 
to  her  it  was  gain  she  is  free  from  her  sufferings  and  is  happy 
in  heaven  and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  reconciled. 

It  has  been  said  that  music  is  often  heard  at  the  time  of 
some  persons  death,  this  I could  never  believe,  but  I must 
say  that  I heard  most  delightful  and  sweet  music  at  the  very 
moments  of  Catherine’s  death,  it  seemed  more  like  the  voice 
than  any  instrument.  It  might  have  been  some  one  sing- 
ing; but  it  almost  made  a convert  of  me. 


Last  night  about  four  hundred  soldiers  were  ordered  out  in 
addition  to  the  city  guard.  They  made  capture  of  forty-four 
men  and  one  woman.  It  was  to  stop  the  almost  constant 
attempts  to  burn  the  city.  Murders  are  often  committed 
here,  yet  a person  feels  as  safe  as  at  the  North. 

The  people  of  Savannah  have  been  very  kind  to  me  for 
which  I am  very  grateful.  I have  been  treated  with  more 
respect  here  than  in  any  place  that  I have  been.  My 
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exhibition  room  has  become  a fashionable  lounge  for  the  gen- 
try of  Savannah,  their  two-horse  carriages  may  be  seen  al- 
most at  any  time  at  my  door. 

It  is  quite  warm  weather  but  none  too  warm  to  suit  me, 
my  health  is  quite  good  and  is  better  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer,  I should  be  afraid  to  spend  a winter  in  the  North. 
This  morning  the  trees  which  were  perfectly  dry  smoked  as 
if  they  were  on  fire,  I never  saw  the  like  before ! 


I will  here  mention  as  life  is  uncertain  that  on  my  journey 
North  or  at  any  time  I should  be  taken  away  without  warn- 
ing, it  is  my  wish  that  the  property  belonging  to  me  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  yourselves  and  Sarah  giving  to  Dr. 
Nichols  a portion  for  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
through  his  encouragement  I became  an  artist. 

I intend  after  coming  North  to  make  a voyage  to  Europe 
and  spend  the  next  winter  in  Italy,  it  was  Catherine’s  de- 
sire that  I should  go  to  Italy  after  her  death. 

I should  like  to  know  how  Charles  and  Sarah  are  ad- 
vancing at  this  time,  I hope  they  are  happy.  I hope  Mother 
and  you  are  well  and  the  rest  of  my  friends.  You  must  all 
write  to  me. 

I received  ten  frames  from  Boston  in  U (V)  Sea  Island  all 
in  good  order. 

I suppose  you  receive  my  letters  very  quickly  by  the  new 
arrangement,  going  by  railroad  most  of  the  way  and  the 
rest  by  steamboat,  it  has  been  shortened  two  days  since  I 
have  been  here.” 

Yours  ever, 

Abel  Nichols 

Savannah,  June  7,  1839. 

‘^Your  last  letter  mentions  that  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  me  to  go  to  North  Bend  and  paint  General 
Harrison’s  portrait;  to  this  I have  no  objection  provided  I 
receive  sufficient  introduction  to  show  that  it  is  for  the  grat- 
ification of  some  of  his  friends  rather  than  to  gratify  the 
fancy  of  an  artist. 

I think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me  and  would 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  painting  the  General. 

My  health  is  so  fine  that  I don’t  care  about  going  North 
for  the  present. 

I have  received  letters  from  Mt.  Bond  of  Washington, 
Governor  Everett  and  from  L.  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  King.” 
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Downington,  Pa. 
July  3,  1839 

Dear  Uncle, 

‘ ‘ To  speak  of  painting  at  which  I am  doing  a fine  business 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned  (that  is  paper  money). 

I am  now  as  much  in  love  with  painting  and  as  fully  de- 
termined on  becoming  an  artist  as  ever.  I have  just 
commenced  to  climb  the  Art  path;  and  I see  no  reason  why 
I should  not  continue ; I am  aware  that  it  requires  many  years 
of  hard  study  before  one  can  excel;  I am  also  aware  that  a 
painter  ought  to  have  the  main  qualities  of  a good  historian, 
and  something  more ; he  must  yet  go  higher,  and  have  the  tal- 
ents requisite  to  a good  poet;  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a 
picture  being  much  the  same  as  to  be  observed  in  writing  a 
poem ; and  Painting  as  well  as  Pbetry ; requiring  an  elevation 
of  genius  beyond  what  pure  historical  narration  does. 

The  painter  must  imagine  his  figures  to  think,  speak  and 
act,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a tame  insipid  resemblance  of 
features,  so  that  everybody  may  know  who  the  picture  was  in- 
tended for  or  even  to  make  the  picture,  what  is  often  said  to 
be  'very  like’  (this  is  often  done  by  the  worst  of  painters)  but 
the  painter  must  understand  mankind,  and  enter  into  their 
character  and  express  their  minds  as  well  as  their  faces,  he 
mmst  conceive  clearly  and  nobly  the  subject  in  his  mind,  or 
he  can  never  express  it  on  canvas. 

What  is  considered  a beauty  in  one  place  is  a deformity  in 
another.  The  red  cheeks  of  the  Northern  lady  is  admired  at 
the  South,  yet  that  same  lady  will  destroy  her  health  to  rid 
herself  of  that  very  charm. 

I am  satisfied  that  no  person  can  become  a great  artist  or 
ever  have  a correct  idea  of  character  and  beauty  by  remaining 
in  one  place,  and  never  has  there  been  a person  excelled  as  an 
artist  without  seeing  the  world. 

I am  very  desirous  that  sister  Sarah'’^  should  accompany  me 
for  a few  months  after  the  warm  weather  is  over.  I am  sat- 
isfied from  the  manner  in  which  she  persevers  that  in  a short 
time  she  may  do  finely,  I have  seen  a great  many  who  have 
painted  for  many  years  who  cannot  paint  nearly  as  good  a 

*Mrs.  Sarah  (Nichols)  Page  who  was  exhibiting  much  talent, 
worked  with  him  in  his  studio.  She  painted  portraits,  land- 
scapes, fruit  and  flowers.  A copy  of  a Flower  Portrait  of  George 
Peabody  painted  from  an  engraving  in  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Peabody  was  her  largest  canvas.  The  picture  of  Dr.  Nichols 
in  the  Essex  Institute  is  by  her.  She  later  married  Mr.  Eben  G. 
Berry,  owner  of  the  Berry  Tavern  in  Danvers. 
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picture  as  she  can  (never  be  discouraged  and  a person  is 
safe).  She  may  object  to  traveling  but  that  is  nothing  at 
this  day. 

Dr.  Roderigues  thinks  he  will  visit  me  at  Danvers  and 
thinks  he  will  bring  his  wife  with  him. 

I shall  soon  arrive  in  Danvers  and  I think  you  will  find 
quite  an  alteration  in  me ; not  that  I am  any  more  of  a dandy, 
for  I think  I am  not  half  so  much  of  a one  as  I was  before  I 
left  home  but  I:  look  as  if  I had  seen  a little  of  the  sun  al- 
though not  too  much  to  suit  the  people  here.  ’ ’ 

Cincinnati,  July  6,  1839. 


“General  Harrison  has  lost  a son  since  I have  been  here 
and  has  not  left  his  home,  even  to  a dinner  given  in  his 
honor. 

Be  told  me  that  he  would  sit  to  me,  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  several  of  his  intimate  friends. 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
by  letter  of  introduction  and  the  like  to  make  success  very 
certain. 

At  present  I am  painting  the  portrait  of  Leon  B.  Storers, 
former  representative  in  Congress  and  of  a Mr.  Dickson  (Dix- 
on?) and  in  fact  without  making  the  slightest  exertion  and 
am  likely  to  be  fully  employed  while  Ij  remain. 

I charge  from  75  to  150  dollars  a portrait. 

P.S.  I think  it  not  often  the  case  that  Savannah,  Georgia 
has  backed  up  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  they  both  agreed  that 
I was  to  paint  General  Harrison. 

July  14,  1839. 

“I  am  now  painting  his  portrait  he  has  refused  to  sit  to 
several  artists  of  late. 

He  is  a very  common  looking  man  yet  when  you  come  to 
examine  his  eyes  and  nose  you  would  say,  that  they  expressed 
a great  mind,  without  much  activity  except  in  its  usual  course 
or  in  other  words,  concentrativeness  being  large  he  is  inclined 
to  dwell  on  one  subject.  Benevolence  and  firmness  are  both 
large  and  veneration  small.  I judge  that  he  is  a man  who  has 
seen  much  trouble,  has  no  great  desire  for  office,  would  rather 
live  out  of  society  than  in  it ; would  be  glad  if  his  four  years 
were  over ; and  himself  at  North  Bend. 

A straight  forward,  honest  farmer  who  dresses  in  a coarse 
light  blue  frock  that  might  have  cost  ten  dollars  but  no  more. 

I understand  that  Joshua  Ward  has  removed  to  Salem,  that 
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Dorcas  Cleveland  is  engaged  to  West,  that  Mr.  Braman  has 
gone  to  England.” 

He  describes  a Harrison  meeting  held  in  Indianna,  “with 
flags  flying  from  almost  every  house  passed  on  the  way.  ’ ’ 

The  party  from  Cincinnati  numbered  two  hundred  includ- 
ing senators,  representatives  and  all  singing  the  Harrison 
Songs,  “Tippycanoe  and  Tyler,  too.” 

“ The  meeting  was  held  by  the  side  of  a cornfield  from  one 
to  two  miles  in  width  and  I was  told  it  was  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  as  to  that  I cannot  say  but  I passed  along  the  side 
of  it  for  six  miles  and  could  see  several  miles  beyond,  it  yields 
one  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  The  land  is  too  rich  to  raise 
wheat,  it  is  considered  as  rich  land  as  there  is  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  artist  from  Indianna  to  copy  my  picture  of 
General  Harrison  for  a Tip  Club  of  that  state. 

I am  the  last  one  that  paints  his  picture  he  has  refused  sev- 
eral who  have  been  sent  from  other  states.  ’ ’ 

August  23,  1839. 

“My  picture  of  General  Harrison  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
the  strongest  likeness  that  has  been  painted  of  him.  My  room 
is  continually  fllled  with  people  to  take  a look  at  the  portrait, 
even  today,  Sunday,  I have  not  been  able  to  go  to  Church  on 
account  of  the  crowd. 

For  the  last  two  months  I have  seen  the  old  General  daily, 
have  lived  at  the  same  house  and  must  say  that  ‘ ‘ I know  not 
the  man  who  is  more  esteemed  or  more  worthy  to  be  esteemed. 
I have  conversed  with  many  of  his  political  opponents  and 
have  never  found  one  that  has  not  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  integrity.  I have  followed  him  to  the  dark  for- 
est and  heard  him  address  thousands  who  have  gathered  to 
see  and  hear  once  more  their  old  leader.” 

He  at  last  reached  his  home  in  Danvers  where  he  induced 
the  family  to  add  a porch  to  the  old  house,  he  had  become 
used  to  them  in  the  south,  so  a broad  porch  with  four  square 
pillars  reaching  above  the  second  floor  was  added.  At  the 
same  time  a studio  was  built  adjoining  the  house  with  three 
long  windows  reaching  to  the  floor. 

Here  he  painted  another  group  of  portraits: 

One  of  my  father  Andrew  Nichols  when  he  was  three  and 
a half  years  old,  an  own  cousin  of  the  artist  who  had  grown 
up  after  Abel  left  home.  It  is  of  a boy  dressed  in  long  white 
trousers,  with  a long,  belted,  red  blouse,  sitting  on  a beach 
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with  a shell  in  his  hands  and  rocks  and  a light  house  in  the 
background.  It  is  an  improvement  over  earlier  portraits. 

Another  of  his  cousin  Mary  Jane  Evans  at  twenty-two  in 
her  quaker  gray  fitted  dress  is  well  done,  as  is  that  of  his 
aunt  Mary  Holyoke  (Ward)  Nichols  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
with  cap,  and  kerchief  fastened  with  a pearl  pin. 

One  more  of  his  own  aunt  Betsy  Nichols  Evans  has  a beau- 
tiful expression,  a woman  of  fifty  at  the  time. 

Astor  House, 
New  York, 
June  17,  1841. 

Dear  Uncle, 

‘ ‘ I sail  today  in  the  Barque  Navarino  for  G-iberaltar.  I have 
an  introduction  to  several  people  in  Giberaltar,  Florence  and 
Rome. 

As  the  wind  has  been  east  so  long  past  that  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  a good  passage,  we  will  pass  among  the  Westerly 
Islands. 

I have  found  some  of  my  old  friends  from  New  York,  one 
from  Savannah  and  two  from  Salem,” 

Giberaltar,  Mar.  6. 

“I  have  this  day  returned  from  Morocco  in  Africa,  of  all 
places  in  this  world  I think  it  is  the  worst.  One  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  Moor  without  paying  him  a visit. 

Tangiers  a city  of  ten  thousand  people  surrounded  by 
walls  about  40  feet  in  height  and  very  thick  mounted  with 
cannon  of  all  descriptions.  Bash  palace  occupies  one  fourth 
of  the  city,  ‘‘he  tells  of  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  Emperor 
treats  the  Bash  if  he  grows  rich,  he  is  asked  to  give  up  his 
money,  if  he  says  he  has  none  he  is  put  into  blocks  of  wood 
and  squeezed  to  make  him  tell  where  his  money  is,  if  he  still 
refuses  to  tell  he  is  squeezed  for  three  months  at  intervals 
until  he  can  bear  it  no  longer  and  he  tells,  then  it  is  taken 
from  and  he  is  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Sacs  or  Market.  If 
the  Master  does  not  show  where  his  money  is  he  is  squeezed 
to  death,  they  take  his  slaves  and  squeeze  them  for  the  same 
purpose  until  they  find  the  money.” 


He  describes  at  great  length  other  customs  of  the  Moors 
and  their  cruel  punishments. 

“A  Moor  thinks  it  is  a duty  to  destroy  the  life  of  a Chris- 
tian, he  thinks  his  happiness  in  heaven  increases  with  the 
number  of  Christians  murdered. 
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You  may  think  I color  the  picture  too  high  but  I do  not 
color  it  one  half  high  enough.” 

The  American  Consul  took  him  on  this  trip  and  he  said 
that  the  Swedish  Consul  had  been  fired  at  three  times  within 
a few  weeks,  a young  man  at  the  American  Consul  house  was 
shot  at  the  other  day. 

‘‘I  have  written  this  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  send  by  Cap- 
tain Brown  formally  of  the  New  Mills*  Danvers,  whom  is 
waiting  for  a few  friends  whom  he  expects  any  moment. 

The  ‘‘Swift  Shore,”  the  vessel  on  which  I intended  to  sail 
is  without  doubt  lost.  I was  deterred  from  sailing  by  hear- 
ing that  Mrs.  Storers  the  writer  was  going  in  the  “Navar- 
ino.  ” Since  I have  been  in  Europe  I have  accompanied  her 
on  several  expeditions,  she  told  me  that  Mr.  N.  in  her  letters 
means  me.  They  are  published  in  the  New  Yorker.” 

He  signed  his  name  in  the  language  of  the  Moors,  with 
English  below  it. 

Giberaltar,  Mar.  12,  1842. 

“I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  crew  of  the  “Swift  Shore” 
were  taken  from  the  boat  and  carried  to  Liverpool.  I con- 
sidered her  a much  finer  vessel  than  the  “Navarino.  ” All 
but  one  of  the  vessels  that  have  arrived  from  America  has 
come  in,  in  distress. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Salem  formed  one  of  the  party  to  Mor- 
occo, he  takes  these  letters  to  America. 

The  people  here  expect  a war  between  England  and 
America. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Sprague  carried  me  to  St.  Mayne,  a walled 
city  in  Spain.  I have  painted  a portrait  of  Mr.  Sprague 
which  is  liked  much,  he  is  one  of  the  richest  people  in  the 
city  and  lives  in  great  style,  it  is  said  next  to  the  Governor. 

Tobacco  has  gained  a dollar  today  from  the  expectation 
of  war.” 

March  12,  1842. 

“I  am  still  in  Giberaltar. 

To  go  back  to  the  Moors: 

“The  name  of  the  Emperor  is 

Mula  Abdar  Hamon  Benny  Hasany. 

One  of  his  principal  dresses  is  as  follows : 

White  turban,  three  linen  shirts  worked  with  green,  white 
or  yellow  coptan  or  undercoat,  double  yellow  slippers  hand- 

*Danversport. 
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somely  worked  on  the  top  with  white  green  and  bine  in  the 
form  of  a crescent,  his  kiske  or  outside  cloak  is  made  of 
white  silk  with  a fringe,  no  gold  on  him  except  when  on 
horseback  the  stirrups  and  breast  plate  of  the  horse  are  of 
gold.” 

May  2,  1842 

came  on  to  Naples  with  Carl  Dixon  and  family  in  their 
carriage  and  have  been  in  the  city  about  one  month,  I 
leave  tomorrow  with  the  same  family  for  Leghorn. 

The  first  object  which  we  saw  was  Vesuvius. 


It  is  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  deep,  a 
Russian,  two  Germans,  an  Englishman  and  myself  went  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  crater,  the  whole  crater  is  filled  with 
sulphur,  in  fact  some  of  our  party  were  unable  to  proceed. 

I had  to  make  the  second  attempt,  the  ashes  were  burning 
hot  and  smoking  under  our  feet. 


We  dined  a long  distance  outside  of  the  crater  yet  by  lay- 
ing papers  on  the  rocks  it  would  blaze  up. 


Went  to  Herculaneum  which  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  underground. 


Went  to  Pompeii  which  at  this  time  presents  quite  a city 
without  any  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  much  like  ones 
I have  seen  in  Africa.” 

Florence,  May  11 

‘^1  have  been  using  an  Etruscan  vase  more  than  two  thous- 
and years  old  for  a shaving  dish  this  morning  it  was  taken 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Etruscans  that  lived  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Rome. 

I start  in  a short  time  for  Venice.” 

Rome,  June  13,  1842. 

‘ ‘ It  is  now  just  one  year  since  I left  home  and  in  that  time 
I have  been  under  several  different  forms  of  government; 
among  people  that  speak  five  different  languages;  and  have 
seen  more  wonders  than  I ever  saw  before;  no  doubt  it  will 
be  one  of  the  years  of  my  life  longest  to  be  remembered.  It 
is  my  intention  to  remain  in  Rome  three  months  longer  and 
then  start  for  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  over  the  Alps;  so  on 
to  Paris  and  London. 
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If  all  the  cities  I have  ever  seen  were  put  together  they 
would  not  make  one  Rome  in  points  of  interest,  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  and  the  most  splendid 
modern  buildings  in  the  w^orld  and  more  statuary  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  together,  as  to  pictures  there  is  no  end 
to  them. 

I have  been  in  the  prison  where  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
Avere  confined ; have  drunk  of  the  water  that  sprang  up  for 
them  to  baptise  their  fellow  prisoners,  I have  seen  the  steps 
and  doorposts  of  Pilate’s  house  and  many  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  Consul  and  some  other  Americans  give  one  or  two 
parties  every  week,  all  Americans  are  invited  making  from 
one  to  five  ladies  and  ten  or  fifteen  gentlemen. 

I have  seen  the  President’s  Message  and  the  French  pa- 
pers say  that  America  is  the  only  nation  that  does  not  yield 
to  the  English,  on©  of  the  Italian  papers  says  that  when  the 
grand  road  of  iron  from  Boston  to  Buffalo  is  finished  it  will 
be  longer  than  any  road  of  iron  in  the  World. 

About  two  months  back  we  heard  that  yellow  fever  was 
raging  at  New  Orleans  whereupon  the  Pope  put  a quarantine 
of  forty  days  on  all  vessels  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica through  fear  that  it  might  be  brought  to  Italy. 

We  have  just  established  an  American  Academy  in  Rome 
there  are  to  be  lectures  and  every  evening  some  portion  of 
a body  is  to  be  dissected  to  paint  from;  also  two  hours  each 
day  we  paint  from  the  ‘Modello  Nudo’. 


Madam  Trollope  spent  the  summer  in  Florence  and  I saw 
her  almost  every  day.  She  is  writing  a book  on  Italy. 

Mr.  White  son  of  Judge  White  of  Salem  left  this  place  a 
few  days  ago  for  Egypt. 

A few  days  ago  I went  to  the  Golden  House,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  pictures  resembling  very  much  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  it  is  said  that  he  discovered  an  en- 
trance to  the  palace,  made  drawings  from  the  pictures  and 
then  covered  up  the  entrance  again. 

Nero  lived  a little  after  Christ,  he  beheaded  St.  Paul  and 
crucified  St.  Peter  and  it  seemed  his  chief  pleasure  to  tor- 
ture the  Christians. 

I have  received  an  invitation  to  a ball  or  rather  two  balls 
gNen  by  the  Prince  Torlonia,  he  is  the  richest  man  in  Rome 
and  gives  the  most  splendid  balls  that  are  ever  given  in 
Rome,  lie  gives  a theatrical  entertainment  at  the  time  of  the 
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ball  lias  bands  of  music.  The  invitation  is  written  in  French. 
He  has  several  large  Palaces  and  Villas.” 

After  two  years  of  study  and  travel  we  find  him  back  in 
England  where  he  meets  a friend  who  tells  him  of  a family 
who  are  on  their  way  to  America,  Mrs.  Catfyn  and  her  fam- 

iiy- 

He  met  Miss  Caffyn  and  became  so  interested  in  her  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  boat  they  had  decided  to  be  married. 
They  v/ere  married  in  New  York  on  July  22,  1843. 

New  York,  Oct.  18,  1843. 

Dear  Uncle, 

Having  an  opportunity  to  send  to  Danvers  I thought  I 
would  send  you  a few  lines. 

Yesterday  I met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Putnam  on  Broad- 
way seeing  the  wonders  of  the  city,  I understand  you  have 
had  a great  fire  in  Danvers  and  that  your  house  was  on  fire 
several  times.  I have  not  heard  the  particulars. 

We  have  had  a great  number  of  fires  but  there  is  so  much 
water  that  they  cannot  spread. 

The  fountains  are  illuminated  once  or  twice  in  the  week 
which  produces  a most  brilliant  effect. 

I am  very  much  engaged  in  painting  and  have  as  much  as 
I can  do. 


Jemima  and  myself  send  our  love  to  your  family. 

Yours  truly, 

Abel  Nichols 

Late  in  1843  they  came  back  to  Danvers.  He  then  carried 
on  his  work  in  the  studio. 

A note  from  his  uncle  to  his  mother-in-law  follows: 

Tuesday  Morning. 

Dear  Mother, 

You  are  all  desirous  of  hearing  something  more  of  the  new 
Mrs.  Abel  Nichols,  Jr. 

I saw  her  yesterday,  but  did  not  learn  much  of  her  his- 
tory or  her  accomplishments.  She  appeared  very  well,  is 
no  great  beauty,  however,  light  complexion. 

She  with  her  mother,  two  brothers  and  a sister  were  com- 
ing to  New  York,  where  two  of  her  brothers  were  settled  one 
in  Buffalo  and  the  other  in  Rochester. 

The  acquaintance  strickly  began  on  board  the  good  ship 
Westminster,  although  a mutual  friend  introduced  him  to 
her  character  etc.,  before  going  on  board. 
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They  were  married  in  New  York. 

She  appears  a loving  bride  hanging  around  her  husband 
in  a manner  that  reminds  me  of  Catherine. 

Mary  is  about  so-so. 

Yours  &c 
A.  Nichols 

Buffalo,  June  8,  1844. 

Dear  Uncle, 


I suppose  you  would  like  to  have  me  give  you  some  de- 
scription of  Buffalo  but  I am  so  accustomed  to  strange  sights 
that  I see  nothing  strange  or  new. 

One  would  suppose  by  seeing  the  thousands  that  leave  here 
every  day  for  the  West  that  there  would  be  but  few  left  in 
the  East. 

Soon  one  may  go  to  Illinois  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars  from 
here  and  all  found,  and  to  Wisconsin  for  the  same. 

We  have  paid  a visit  to  the  Falls,  they  appear  to  have 
grown  since  I saw  them  last.  One  cannot  imagine  where  all 
the  water  comes  from.  . . , 

There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  steamers  leave  here  for  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  Lakes  besides  a great  number  of  vessels 
of  all  descriptions. 

Please  write  soon  Jemima  and  myself  send  our  respects 
to  you.  Aunt  and  the  Ward  family. 

Yours  most  truly, 

A.  Nichols. 

On  September  10,  1845  a daughter  Florence  Jemima*  was 
born. 

April  23,  1846  his  father  died  aged  53  years. 

On  Dec.  6,  1846,  they  were  visiting  in  Hamilton,  Canada 
West  in  a letter  he  says  Hamilton  becomes  Burlington  after 
the  first  of  June. 

*She  had  her  father’s  talent  using  it  for  her  own  pleasure. 
She  married  William  E.  Putnam  who  stepped  back  over  the 
boundary  to  take  the  beautiful  Florence  for  his  wife.  They  had 
four  children:  Fidelia  and  Florence  Nichols  Putnam  who  studied 
painting  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  latter  has  exhibited 
her  work  in  Boston  and  her  Burgomaster’s  Daughter  was 
accepted  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1896.  William  E.  Putnam,  Jr., 
a noted  Boston  Architect  of  the  firm  of  Putnam  and  Cox  and 
Saltonstall.  Margaret  Saffprd  now  Mrs.  Corwin  McDowell  of 
Boston  and  Brookline.  There  are  three  great  grandchildren  and 
four  great-great  grandchildren  of  Abel  Nichols,  artist. 
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In  1849':  hei  took  his  family  to  Florence,  Italy  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  painted  copies  of  the  famous  pictures. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  only  way  travelers  could  get  their 
favorites  to  take  home.  It  thus  made  a lucrative  business 
for  artists  before  photographs  were  perfected. 

Two  sons  were  born  in  Florence,  Abel  who  died  young  and 
Lewis  AbeP  on  Aug.  26,  1851. 

Early  in  1851  he  wrote: 

‘'The  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  Postage  bill  but  how 
much  it  is  reduced  I do  not  know.  Also  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Collini  (Collins'?)  line  of  steamers.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  talk  that  line  of  steamers  makes  in  Europe.  They 
have  never  seen  such  fine  steamers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. I heard  of  the  first  steamer,  in  the  first  moment  of  its 
arrival  in  Genoa.  A man  from  a vessel  near  gave  me  a de- 
scription of  it.  There  will  be  a great  trial  in  England  to  re- 
gain the  supremacy  between  England  and  America.  I think 
that  we  shall  soon  cross  the  Atlantic  in  seven  days. 

We  have  been  very  much  amused  by  a New  York  paper, 
containing  a letter  on  the  Artist  of  Florence.  It  was  either 
dictated  or  written  by  Mr.  Read  the  young  artist,  that  it 
praises  up  so,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  I will  say  that  Mr. 
Page  whom  I speak  of  in  so  slighting  a manner  is  one  of  the 
best  American,  if  not  the  very  best  American  Artist.  That 
that  Mr.  Read  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  Art  in 
which  he  can  appreciate  the  works  of  the  ‘old  Masters’. 

That  the  wholei  affair  is  an  attempt  to  ‘raise  a boy  on  stilts 
before  he  knows  how  to  walk  well  and  from  which  he  must 
surely  fall.’ 

Art  is  something  which  must  come  from  a life  of  study. 
I believe  that  no  man  can  arrive  at  a medium  of  excellence 
before  he  is  old,  a young  artist  no  sooner  paints  up  to  the 
understanding  of  those  not  Artist ; than  he  becomes  great  but 

*Lewis  Abel  Nichols,  such  a happy  personality  and  quiet  hu- 
mor, so  evident  in  his  antecedent  always  appeared  in  his  own 
letters.  He  was  a graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
in  the  first  class  and  became  a Civil  Engineer.  He  married 
Carrie  W.  Putnam  daughter  of  Israel  H.  Putnam  of  Danvers.  He 
did  work  for  the  Mass.  Central  Railroad  and  from  1877  on  was 
actively  engaged  in  surveys  or  construction  of  railroads  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  He  finally  became 
Consulting  Engineer  for  all  the  railroads  leading  out  of  Chicago. 
He  invented  an  unbreakable  steel  tape  and  manufactured  those 
and  other  surveyor’s  implements.  He  died  in  Chicago,  March 
5,  1919. 
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when  he  gets  beyond  the  Imowledge  of  the  world,  he  is  lost 
until  he  receives  the  praise  of  an  old  and  advanced  Artist 
and  then  the  world  admires  again  but  they  cannot  tell  why, 
they  only  know  that  it  must  be  so. 

Some  Artists  paint  for  the  world  through  their  life  and 
they  have  their  reward.  It  is  only  he  who  aims  to  do  the 
best  he  can  in  Art  that  makes  the  true  Artist,  he  who  paints 
for  wealth  or  fame  will  never  rise  but  to  a small  height. 

You  ask  me  what  shall  be  done  v/ith  the  farm,  if  Albert 
wants  it  he  can  have  it.” 

Oct.  1852. 

‘‘Florence  from  its  being  the  residence  of  thousands  of 
strangers  continues  to  improve,  it  will  require  a great  num- 
ber of  new  houses,  every  year  to  supply  the  demand,  it  is 
becoming  the  great  favorite  southern  residence  for  the  whole 
of  Europe.  There  is  a telegraph  from  here  to  Leghorn. 

My  daughter  Florence  thinks  it  is  all  right  for  people  to 
speak  in  Italian  but  she  does  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
they  laugh  in  English.” 

Letter  to  Mother  and  Sister,  1852. 

“We  have  received  a letter  containing  an  account  of 
Charles’  return  from  California  we  are  very  glad  that  he  is 
back  safe  and  well.” 

He  writes  at  great  length  of  the  beliefs  of  Swedenborg 
and  it  is  his  belief,  too. 

Remember  how  easily  he  disposed  of  the  farm,  his  uncle 
had  written  about. 

“The  love  of  property  or  selfishness  which  is  the  same 
thing  leads  to  Hell.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  Evil  in  the  world. 
It  produces  all  the  Wars,  it  starves  one  half  of  the  people 
to  overfeed  the  other  half.  It  makes  most  people  work 
twice  as  hard  as  they  ought  to  keep  the  other  part  idle  and 
by  that  means  is  the  cause  of  disease  from  want  of  exercise 
and  from  too  much  labor.  You  may  think  that  there  can  be 
evil  arise  from  some  other  cause  but  according  to  Sweden- 
borg there  can  be  none.  I believe  that  it  is  correct,  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  All  that  try  to  do  right 
of  every  denomination  Pagan  or  Christian  are  seeking  after 
truth  and  ‘all  that  seek  shall  find  it’.” 


Rome,  Jan.  6,  1853. 

“Mr.  Page,  myself  and  our  families  left  on  the  22nd  of 
October  for  Rome.  From  the  unsettled  state  of  Italy,  many 
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persons  being  outlaws  from  the  fact  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  Revolutions,  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  well  stocked 
with  Banditti  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  The 
name  of  the  man  who  was  to  take  us  to  Rome  was  ‘Perilous 
AngeF  so  that  the  least  we  could  expect  was  to  be  robbed, 
but  after  six  days  we  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Rome;  that 
same  day  some  Americans  left  Rome  and  were  robbed  with- 
in five  miles  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 

We  passed  over  the  Perugian  route  the  very  center  of  An- 
cient Etruria  stoping  at  Arezzo  a powerful  city  2500  years 
ago,  further  on  we  came  to  Cortona,  the  Corythus  of  Viirgil, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Umbrians,  captured  by  Pel- 
asgi  after  that  by  the  Etrurians  in  whose  hands  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago  is  in  good  state  of  preservation 
and  will  last  another  three  thousand  years  if  not  disturbed. 
It  was  built  long  before  Troy.  As  you  pass  among  the  ruins 
you  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  Roman  and  Etruscan 
remains  and  you  enter  Rome  feeling  it  is  not  so  old  after  all. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  winter,  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  in  bloom  and  loaded  with  fruit,  peas  are  to  be  had 
at  all  seasons,  the  pepper  and  palm  trees  flourish  and  yet  it 
is  the  same  latitude  as  Boston  and  all  this  for  having  a 
southwest  wind. 

Oranges  are  four  for  a cent,  apples  two  for  a cent.  Apples 
look  down  on  oranges  ! 

Europe  is  now  in  a perfect  calm  so  is  the  center  of  a 
storm.” 

AbeUs  sister  writes,  she  has  been  in  Rome  for  two  years 
with  her  mother:  Mar.  1857. 

“Mr.  Pickering  Dodge  and  family  intend  leaving  Rome 
soon,  he  has  been  sick  all  winter.  Georgy  has  had  the  measles. 

Louisa  Lauder  is  here  now  she  is  pretty  well.  She  is 
going  to  the  Dodge’s  for  dinner. 

I am  going  to  St.  Peter’s  to  hear  vespers  this  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  Dodge. 

I visited  the  Borghesan  gallery  a few  days  ago,  there  are 
large  collections  of  paintings,  some  very  good  and  many  very 
poor. 

Abel’s  health  is  poor  I do  not  know  that  it  is  more  so  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  he  has  some  very  fine  pictures  which 
he  has  painted  this  winter,  one  of  the  Tiber  including  a view 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a large  picture 
of  Genoa,  one  of  a Boy  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  besides  sev- 
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eral  copies,  a view  on  the  Rhine,  a beautiful  landscape.  He 
has  orders  for  several  copies,  he  is  more  successful^  in  his 
copies  from  the  ‘‘Old  Masters”  than  most  artists,  his  style 
of  painting  now  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  he 
left  home. 

Our  love  to  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Emme.  I have  thought 
much  of  their  lonely  situation  this  winter. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  foreigners  here  this 
winter. 

Mr.  Cass  the  American  Minister  has  given  several  parties 
to  which  nearly  all  the  Americans  were  invited.” 

Jemima  Caffyn  Nichols  died  in  Rome  in  March  1858'. 

Mrs.  Page  writes:  Rome,  Mar.  18,  1858. 


‘ ‘ For  months  we  supposed  it  would  terminate  in  her  death, 
she  held  on  to  life  and  never  fully  realized  that  she  was  be- 
yond cure,  until  within  a few  days  of  her  death  when  she 
appeared  free  from  pain  and  died  easily,  we  hardly  knew 
when  she  drew  her  last  breath. 


I have  returned  the  call  of  the  two  Miss  Nichols’  now  of 
Boston,  their  mother  and  a Miss  Pickering  of  Salem  some 
connection  of  the  family.  They  have  been  making  a tour  of 
Europe  as  thousands  are  continually  doing. 

What  a traveling  people  the  Americans  are ! 

Mary  I suppose  is  making  rapid  progress  in  her  studies, 
she  I think  has  the  application  which  Florence  so  much 
needs  — in  some  respects  she  is  far  ahead  of  children  of  her 
own  age  in  America,  but  sadly  deficient  in  reading  and 
spelling. 

Lewis  is  forward  and  will  need  no  urging  but  they  both 
need  very  much  association  with  other  children. 

Louisa  Lauder  is  pretty  well  I have  been  to  her  studio 
this  afternoon,  she  is  very  busy  at  work  on  a statuette*.  Her 
health  is  better  than  it  was  last  year.” 

I have  given  you  what  I could  gather  of  Abel  Nichols,  his 
surroundings,  his  interests  and  his  family  and  friends.  I think 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  he  was  a celebrity  although  unpro- 
claimed yet  an  unrivaled  son  of  Danvers  in  his  day,  “in  his 
versatility  as  an  artist,  traveler,  self-appointed,  unofficial 
ambassador,  gifted  correspondent  and  humorist. 

*She  was  a sculptress  from  Salem. 


THE  ROMAN  AQUEDUCT 
Painting  by  Abel  Nichols 
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His  travels  were  for  something  more  than  pleasure  jaunts, 
they  were  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  nations,  customs,  char- 

^^iT’one^^hSf  the  time  that  he  spent  in  painting  had  been 
given  over  to  the  act  of  writing  for  publication,  he  would 
have  been  an  outstanding  American  author  and  rival  oi  Irv- 
ing, Clement’s,  Lowell,  Hawthorne  and  Howells.  ^ 

When  they  returned  from  Italy,  they  took  a house  on 
Danvers  Square  where  Mrs.  George  Abbott  recaUs  that  the 
children  used  both  Italian  and  English  words.  This  was  in 
1858.  Abel  was  then  ill  and  lived  only  two  years,  passing 
away  in  1860  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  ^ ^ 

Had  he  had  another  score  or  more  of  years  it  is  more  tMn 
possible  that  his  name  would  have  been  well  known.  His 
youthful  outlook  and  gentle  manners  gave  him  easy  entry  to 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  sitters. 

The  following  list  of  his  known  canvases  are  still  prized 
by  their  owners.  He  painted  many  portraits  in  Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  besides  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  Danvers  not  listed.  ^ 

Mrs.  Rice  daughter  of  Elijah  W.  Upton  of  Peabody  has 
hanging  in  her  dining  room  his  Roman  Forum  which  her 
father  bought  of  him  in  Rome.  She  says  ‘ that  they  have 
always  admired  it  very  much,  when  the  sun  shines  it  seems 
to  take  on  a surprising  amount  of  sunlight  color.  It  is 
painted  in  a style  which  is  not  over  detailed  and  has  an  im- 
pressionistic effect.  The  ruins  are  in  the  foreground  and  a 
religious  procession  is  suggested,  the  hills  are  in  the  back- 
ground. The  colorings  are  brown  and  green  with  a little  red 
for  contrast.  Many  who  have  seen  it  think  it  has  real  artis- 
tic value,  it  is  quite  unusual  for  a picture  painted  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Nichols  as  you  doubtless  know  was  a Sweden- 
borgian,  he  believed  that  he  painted  it  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirits  and  that  he  had  a dream  which  inspired  the 
painting.” 

When  he  returned  to  Italy  he  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
painting  landscapes  and  on  copies  of  the  other  artists. 

The  Roman  Aqueduct  pictured  here  was  done  at  that  time. 

*The  homestead  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Edward  D.  Kimball  of 
Salem. 
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List  of  Portraits 

At  Essex  Institute: 

Pickering:  Dodg;e  Allen  1838-1863.  No.  7. 

William  Henry  Harrison  1773-1841.  No.  120. 

Hannah  (Harraden)  Ropes  1768-1845.  No.  264. 

At  Ropes  Memorial: 

Sally  Fiske  (Ropes)  Orne.  No.  47. 

At  Peabody  Institute,  Peabody: 

William  Henry  Harrison  1773-1841. 

At  Danvers  Historical  Society  (Page  House)  : 

Mr.  John  Page  1811- 

Mrs.  John  Page  (Mary  Fowler) 

Mr.  John  Preston  1790-1876 

Mrs.  John  Preston  (Clarissa  Putnam)  1792-1888 
Mr.  Levi  Preston  1783-1867 

At  First  Church  Parsonage,  Danvers: 

Rev.  Milton  Palmer  Braman,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Braman  (Mary  Parker) 

In  Private  Homes: 

Mrs.  Abel  Nichols,  Jr.  (Catherine  Sparhawk  Peele)  1814 
1839. 

First  wife  of  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Abel  Nichols,  Jr.  (Jemima  Caffyn)  1825-1858 
Second  wife  of  the  artist. 

Abel  Nichols,  Jr.  Self  Portrait.  1815-1860 
Mrs.  Andrew  Nichols  (Eunice  Nichols)  1757-1848 
Grandmother  of  artist. 

Mr.  Abel  Nichols.  1792-1846 

Father  of  artist. 

Mrs.  Abel  Nichols  (Sally  Putnam) 

Mother  of  artist. 

Mr.  John  Nichols  1780 

Mrs.  John  Nichols  (Emme  Putnam)  1789- 

Mrs.  Betsey  Nichols  Evans,  1777 

Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  1785-1853 

Mrs.  Mary  Holyoke  (Ward)  Nichols  1800-1880 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Evans  1785-1853 

Andrew  Nichols,  a child,  1837-1921 

Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Phillips 

Major  Moses  Black  1780- 

Mrs.  Moses  Black  (Phebe  Putnam) 

Miss  Mary  Ober  Black  1822- 
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Mr.  Moses  Black,  Jr.  1811- 

Mrs.  Moses  Black,  Jr.  (Harriet  Page)  1814- 

Dr.  George  Osgood  1784- 

Mr.  Richard  Brainard  Hood 

List  of  Landscapes 
The  Roman  Aqueduct 
The  Roman  Forum 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Bridge 
High  Bluffs  of  Rhine  River 
Oak  by  a Pond 
Swiss  Landscape 

List  of  Copies  from  ‘‘The  Old  Masters” 
Self  Portrait  by  Reynolds 
Jupiter  and  Juno 
Madonna  by  Stewart 
Portrait  of  Rembrandt 
St.  Catherine 
Portrait  of  Titian 


A BILL  OF  LADING 

Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  GOD,  in  good  Order  and  well 
Conditioned,  by  Sam^  Holten,  Jun’'  of  Danvers  in  and  upon 
the  good  Schooner  called.  The  Beaver. 

Whereof  is  Master  under  GOD  for  this  present  Voyage, 
Joseph  Grafton,  Jun^,  and  now  Riding  at  Anchor  in  the 
Harbour  of  Salem,  and  by  GOD^s  Grace  bound  for  Barbados 
To  say,  one  Bay  Mare  & Two  Water  Hogsh<^s  on  the  Proper 
Acct  & Risque  of  said  Shipper  & goes  consigned  to  said  Jo- 
seph Grafton,  J’', 

Being  Marked  and  Numbred  as  in  the  Margent,  and  are  to 
be  delivered  in  the  like  good  Order  and  well  Conditioned, 
at  the  aforesaid  Port  of  Barbados  (the  Danger  of  the  Seas 
only  excepted)  unto  said  Joseph  (jrafton,  Jun^  or  to  his 
Assigns,  he  or  they  paying  Freight  for  the  said  Horse  Eight 
Pounds  Barbados  Currancy  with  P'rimage  and  Average 
accustomed.  In  witness  whereof,  the  Master  or  Purser  of 
the  said  Schooner  hath  affirmed  to  Two  Bills  of  Lading,  all 
of  this  Tenor  and  Date,  One  of  which  Two  Bills  being  accom- 
plished, the  other  one  to  stand  Void.  And  so  GOD  send  the 
good  Schooner  to  her  desired  Port  in  Safety.  Amen. 

Dated  in  Salem  New  England  January  6,  1759. 

Joseph  Grafton  Jun^ 

— Danvers  Historical  Society 


A MEMORIAL  TO  AUGUSTUS  MUDGE 


Augustus  Mudge,  son  of  Amos  and  Sarah  (Wilson)  Mudge, 
was  born  on  the  Mudge  farm,  corner  of  Layton  and  Newbury 
streets,  August  21,  1820.  He  attended  the  district  school 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  Then  for  a few  years  he 
worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  made  shoes  in  the 
winter.  In  1840  he  attended  an  academy  in  Hancock,  N.H., 
spring  and  fall  sessions,  and  next  year  went  to  an  academy 
in  Hampton  Palls,  N.H.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  he 
gained  he  cherished  the  memory  of  these  terms  at  academies 
because  of  the  opportunity  they  gave  for  meeting  cultured 
men  and  women.  He  formed  lasting  friendships  with  five 
young  men.  One  of  them  v^as  Rev.  A.  W.  Chaffin  who  was 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Danvers  Baptist  Church  from 
1856  to  1862. 

In  1841  and  1842  he  taught  school  in  West  Danvers. 
October  3,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Ann  Wentworth  by 
Rev.  M.  P.  Braman  at  the  parsonage.  His  brother,  Edwin,  and 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Braman  were  witnesses.  The  first  home  of 
the  couple  was  at  the  Plains.  In  1845  they  moved  to  the 
Center  and  lived  in  a house  that  Avas  owned  by  Mr.  Moses 
Prince,  now  86  Centre  St.  In  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of 
1844  and  1845  he  taught  at  the  Plains.  Then  for  three  years, 
seven  months  each  year,  he  taught  in  the  Bowditch  district. 
South  Danvers.  He  was  especially  happy  in  his  work  in 

that  district  as  his  mother  had  lived  there  before  her  mar- 
riage. Mary  and  Lizzie  Crane  and  other  relatives  were  his 
pupils. 

In  1849  he  and  his  brother  Edwin  entered  into  partner- 
ship in  manufacturing  shoes.  Thereafter  his  energy  Avas 
given  to  business.  But  he  found  time  to  give  loAung  care 
to  his  groAAdng  family  and  to  work  for  church  and  commun- 
ity. He  was  superintendent  of  the  First  Church  Sunday 
School  from  1847  to  1867  and,  after  an  interval,  served  from 
1872  to  1877.  He  greatly  enjoyed  working  in  this  capacity 
and  was  proud  of  the  band  of  teachers  associated  with  him. 

June  10,  1852,  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  separ- 
ation of  Danvers  from  Salem  was  celebrated.  He  helped  in 
the  preparation  of  the  school  in  District  No.  5.  The  pupils 
of  two  high  schools  and  those  of  twelve  school  districts  of 
the  town  rode  in  the  long  procession  that  was  formed  in 
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South  Danvers.  Then  they  went  to  a tent  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  Augustus  Mudge,  as  director,  stayed  with 
the  children  thereby  missing  the  address  by  John  W.  Proctor 
in  the  South  Church;  nor  was  he  among  the  twelve  hundred 
people  who  dined  in  the  pavilion  that  had  been  erected  on 
the  Crowninshield  estate.  He  did  not  hear  the  after  dinner 
addresses  of  the  presiding  officer,  Kev.  Milton  P.  Braman, 
Gov.  Boutwell  and  other  noted  men.  The  greatest  thrill  of 
the  occasion  came  when  a letter  was  read  from  G-eorge  Pea- 
body, the  London  banker,  who  was  born  in  South  Danvers. 
He  expressed  regret  because  he  could  not  attend  the  celebra- 
tion and  inclosed  the  following  sentiment:  — ‘'Education — a 
debt  from  present  to  future  generations.”  In  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  debt  to  the  generation  that  preceded  him  in  his 
native  town,  he  promised  to  give  the  sum  of  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a lyceum  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Members  of  our  family  were  entertained  that  day  at  the 
home  of  a Bushby  cousin.  Daughter  P'amelia  who  was  then 
2 years  9 months  old  retains  the  memory  of  the  Venetian 
blind  she  saw  when  she  waked  from  her  afternoon  nap. 

The  shoe  business  flourished  and  Edward  Hutchinson  was 
taken  into  partnership.  The  cottage  at  the  corner  of  Center 
and  Dayton  streets,  still  standing,  in  which  the  family  lived 
happily  for  many  years,  was  built  in  1854. 

In  1853  Augustus  and  wife  had  taken  a trip  to  Ossipee, 
N.  H.,  to  visit  Wentworth  relatives  concerning  whom  my 
mother  had  known  very  little.  They  were  cordially  received 
by  her  father’s  sister  Sarah,  her  husband  Jacob  Leighton 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren.  In  1855  with  their 
daughters,  Clara  and  Pamelia,  they  went  to  Brunswick, 
Maine  and  visited  Aunt  Susan,  her  husband  Ezra  Drew  and 
their  family.  In  Ossipee  they  had  another  enjoyable  visit  to 
the  Leighton  family.  They  also  visited  Aunt  Betsy  Burleigh 
who  had  no  children. 

Augustus  Mudge  was  devotedly  attached  to  Dr.  Braman 
whose  pastorate  ended  in  1861  and  was  his  constant  helper 
in  the  work  of  the  church.  To  his  successor  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Rice,  who  was  installed  Sept.  2,  1863,  he  was  equally  loyal 
and  helpful  during  his  long  pastorate. 

In  1865  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudge  had  a western  trip.  At  Buffalo 
they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Town,  formerly  Danvers  neigh- 
bors. In  Chicago  they  met  Hon.  John  Wentworth.  They  went 
down  the  Mississippi  by  steamboat  to  St.  Louis.  They  saved 
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the  seeds  from  the  luscious  watermelons  that  were  served  on 
the  boat  and  the  next  autumn  the  family  had  a treat  from 
the  vines,  that  grew  from  them. 

From  1864  to  1869  either  Clara  or  Pamelia  was  a student 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  One  year  they  were  both  there. 
From  1877  to  1881  Mary  the  youngest  daughter  attended 
the  same  institution.  Their  father  watched  their  progress 
with  interest,  wrote  frequent  letters  to  them  and  cordially 
received  their  friends  who  came  to  the  home.  In  1868  the 
25th  wedding  anniversary  was  pleasantly  celebrated. 

In  memories  that  my  father  dictated  to  a member  of  the 
family,  many  years  later  he  said:  — ^‘In  the  year  1869 
occured  the  death  of  Oeorge  Peabody  of  London,  whose  body 
was  brought  to  Portland,  Maine,  in  an  English  man-of-war. 
With  Mrs.  Mudge,  as  a member  of  a committee  from  Dan- 
vers and  Peabody  I went  down  the  harbor  to  receive  the  re- 
mains. The  funeral  service  was  held  in  Peabody;  the  burial 
was  in  Harmony  Grove.  During  the  service  a violent  storm 
came  up  which  made  travelling  difficult  but  we  suffered  no 
harm  from  the  storm.  ’ ’ 

Clara  was  married  to  George  William  French  in  1871  and 
the  son,  Lucius,  was  married  to  Fannie  Brown  in  1873.  They 
lived  near  the  homestead  and  the  children  who  grew  up  in 
the  homes  have  loving  memories  of  their  fond  grandparents. 

In  the  early  seventies  a new  shoe-factory  was  built.  It 
was  125  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women  were  employed. 
Long  afterward  John  E.  Maguire  a successful  manufacturer 
in  Haverhill  wrote:  — ‘‘We  feel  that  the  firm  of  E.  & A. 
Mudge  and  Co.  whose  factory  was  located  in  Danvers  Cen- 
ter and  who  manufactured  shoes  for  a half  century  or  more 
was  the  outstanding  firm  and  one  that  brought  the  greatest 
fame  to  Danvers  as  a shoe  manufacturing  center.  The  orig- 
inal Mudge  factory  was  unpretentious  but  gave  way  to  one 
of  imposing  proportions  of  modern  construction  and  was 
equipped  with  the  best  shoemaking  machinery  known  at  the 
time.  The  firm  was  composed  of  Danvers  men  with  Edwin 
Mudge  as  Senior.  He  had  the  management  of  financial 
affairs,  a department  in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a master.  Augustus  Mudge  was  factory  manager  and  super- 
intended everything  pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the 
product.  That  the  shoes,  made  by  the  Mudge  firm,  were  re- 
garded as  being  the  best  of  their  class  can  be  rightfully  con- 
strued as  indicating  the  efficiency  of  Augustus  Mudge  in 
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his  special  field  of  activity.  Edward  Hutchinson  had  the 
reputation  of  bein^  one  of  the  best  shoe  salesmen  who  went 
out  of  Boston.” 

On  Oct.  8,  1872,  the  First  Parish  of  Danvers  celebrated 
its  two  hundredth  anniversary.  In  preparation  for  it,  Augus- 
tus Mudge  was  very  active.  The  occasion  was  made  momen- 
tous by  the  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Rice^s  historical  research. 

In  1877  the  couple  journeyed  to  California.  Augustus 
wrote  interesting  accounts  of  their  visits  to  San  Francisco, 
Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  Yosemite  Valley,  Los  Angeles 
and  other  places.  They  were  published  in  the  Danvers 
Mirror.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  interested  in  planning 
the  first  Harvest  Festival  of  the  First  Church  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Salem  Village  Gazette  that  was  issued 
at  that  time. 

Augustus  Mudge  served  the  community  in  many  ways. 
He  was  on  the  Danvers  School  Board  ten  years  and  enjoyed 
visiting  schools  especially  on  examination  days.  He  was 
president  of  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank  16  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Danvers  Hospital;  was  president 
of  the  Essex  Congregational  Club  two  years  and  made  a 
member  of  the  Peabody  Library  Committee,  and  was  es- 
pecially happy  to  work  with  Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Wright  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Maple  Street  Church. 

During  summer  vacations  with  his  wife  he  made  several 
trips  to  the  White  Mountains,  visited  Plymouth,  Province- 
town,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Castine  and  Bar  Harbor.  One 
summer  they  went  to  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick. 

In  1880  he  built  a commodius  house.  When  Pamelia  was 
married  to  Rev.  Daniel  Herbert  Colcord  in  1881  and  Mary 
was  married  to  Christopher  Sanborn  in  1885,  he  generously 
provided  for  the  weddings. 

In  1882  he  was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate and  served  on  important  committees.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Governor  Ames’  Council.  In  his  Mem- 
ories he  described  an  important  event : — ‘ ‘ That  year  there 
occurred  in  New  York  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  government.  Our  state 
was  represented  by  the  Governor  and  council  and  committee 
from  the  House  and  Senate.  We  were  entertained  at  a 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  were  provided  with  hacks  that  were 
at  our  disposal  all  the  time  we  were  there.  We  went  down 
the  harbor  one  day  to  meet  President  Harrison  and  came  up 
through  two  lines  of  warships.  With  the  booming  of  cannon 
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we  came  to  the  New  York  landing.  One  day  there  was  a long 
procession  of  several  miles  with  a great  number  of  bands 
accompanying  it.  One  evening  there  was  a ball  in  one  of 
the  largest  halls  in  the  city  attended  by  the  high-society 
ladies  of  New  York  handsomely  dressed.  I had  a card  of 
admission  and  after  our  hack  got  into  line  it  was  more  than 
one  hour  before  we  got  to  the  door.  I left  at  the  rear  of  the 
hall  where  refreshments  of  all  kinds  were  bountifully  served 
and  reached  my  hotel  long  before  the  party  broke  up.  Be- 
fore I left  the  city,  I went  to  the  Park  and:  not  far  from  that 
to  General  Grant’s  Tomb  not  fully  completed.  We  came 
home  by  the  Pall  River  line.  It  was  the  greatest  event  of 
my  life.” 

June  4th,  1885,  the  Mudge  factory  was  burned.  It  was  a 
loss  for  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  owners.  The  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  a building  in  Tapleyville  where  it  was 
carried  on  for  a few  years.  Later  the  company  was  merged 
into  a joint  stock  company  that  finally  closed  up  the  busi- 
ness in  1892. 

In  1889  the  Danvers  Historical  Society  was  organized. 
Augustus  Mudge  was  a charter  member.  In  connection  with 
the  Danvers  Improvement  Society,  Augustus  Mudge 
arranged  that  invitations  should  be  given  to  Governor  Brack- 
ett and  Lieutenant  Governor  Haile  to  visit  Danvers  on  Ar- 
bor Day,  April  25,  1890.  The  program  for  the  occasion 
follows : 

PROGRAMME 

1.  QUARTETTE 

Mrs.  Jacobs,  Miss  Damon,  Mr.  Richmond,  Dr.  Jewett. 

2.  ADDRESS  by  President  D.  A.  Massey 

Introducing  Hon.  Augustus  Mudge  as  Toastmaster. 

3.  ADDRESS  by  His  Excellency  John  Q.  A.  Brackett 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  SONG 

Miss  Damon. 

5.  ADDRESS  by  Lieutenant  Governor  William  H.  Haile 

6.  POEM,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Lucy  Larcom.* 

Read  by  A.  P.  White. 

7.  ADDRESS  by  Hon.  John  I.  Baker,  of  Beverly 

8.  SONG 

Mrs.  Jacobs. 

9.  ADDRESS  by  Hon.  N.  A.  Horton,  of  Salem 

10.  OTHER  ADDRESSES 

11.  QUARTETTE 

Mrs.  Jacobs,  Miss  Damon,  Mr.  Richmond,  Dr.  Jewett. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Barnard,  Accompanist. 

*See  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  V,  p.  46. 
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When  the  Colcords  left  for  California  in  1886  and  the 
Sanborns  followed  the  next  year,  their  parents  gave  them 
their  blessing.  They  remembered  them  with  letters  and  with 
newspapers  that  gave  news  from  their  home  town  and  visited 
them  in  1888  and  1890.  In  the  journeys  across  the  country 
they  changed  their  routes  so  that  they  might  see  various 
sections.  Once  they  went  into  Mexico.  In  1892  Mr.  Mudge 
visited  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  and  attended  a Congre- 
gational Conference  in  Minneapolis.  The  next  winter  he  was 
seriously  ill  but  he  was  better  in  the  spring,  and  through  the 
summer  of  1893  was  happy  planning  for  the  Golden  Wedding. 
Their  daughters  and  their  families  came  from  California.  In 
the  afternoon  of  October  3 many  friends  were  informally  re- 
ceived. Two  guests,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Braman  and  Mrs.  Lydia 
Mudge,  were  present  at  the  wedding  in  1843. 

In  June  1894,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  and  the  Danvers  Centre  Ornamental  Tree  Associ- 
ation, a Memorial  Boulder  was  dedicated  on  the  Training 
Field.  Hon.  Augustus  Mudge  spoke  for  the  Ornamental 
Tree  Association. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

1.  Introductory  Address  and  Presentation  of  the  Memorial 

Boulder  to  the  Town  by  Alden  P.  White,  Chairman  of  the 

Committee. 

2.  The  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial. 

a.  Unveiling  by  Capt.  F.  C.  Damon  of  Co.  K,  M.  V.  M. 

b.  Raising  of  the  American  Flag  by  Henry  H.  Potter, 

Commander  of  Ward  Post  90,  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic;  A.  Preston  Chase,  First  Lieutenant  Co. 

K,  M.  V.  M. ; Elliott  Perkins,  Capt.  of  the  Holten 

High  School  Cadets. 

c.  Salutation  of  the  Flag  by  School  Children,  led  with 

Cornet  by  Amos  F.  Killam. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  Memorial  for  the  Town  by  Charles  H. 

Preston  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

4.  Dedicatory  Prayer  by  Rev.  William  H.  Trickey,  Chaplain 

of  Ward  Post  90,  G.  A.  R. 

5.  “Old  Salem  Village — its  Church  and  its  Training  Place,’" 

by  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  D.D.,  sixth  pastor  of  the  First  Church 

of  Danvers,  organized  in  Salem  Village,  1689,  of  which 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  was  Deacon  from  its  organization 

until  his  death. 

6.  Reading  of  Original  Poem  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  F.  Masury. 
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7.  “The  Training  Place  and  its  Military  Graduates,”  Rev. 

Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Danvers  His- 
torical Society. 

8.  “A  Sketch  of  the  Training  Place  and  its  surroundings,”  by 

George  F.  Priest. 

9.  Reading,  “The  Fight,”  Miss  Sarah  McCormack. 

10.  “The  Memorial  Boulder,”  by  Prof.  John  H.  Sears,  of  the 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

11.  “The  Custodians  of  the  Training  Place,”  Hon.  Augustus 

Mudge,  President  of  the  Local  Society. 

12.  Brief  Addresses  from  invited  guests. 

13.  “America,”  Sung  by  the  Children. 

This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  public  appearance.  He 
lived  quietly  at  home  tenderly  caring  for  his  wife  during 
her  long  illness  and  mourned  her  death,  May  16,  1900.  In 
1901,  a stroke  of  paralysis  crippled  his  hands  and  feet.  He 
could  no  longer  hold  a pen  and  was  moved  around  in  a wheel- 
chair. He  was  pleased  to  receive  a visit  from  his  daughter 
Mary  and  grand-daughter  Margaret.  Afterward  his  home 
was  with  his  daughter  Mrs.  French  in  Danvers  and  Dorches- 
ter. He  was  mentally  alert  and  enjoyed  living  over  the 
events  of  his  active  life.  He  dictated  many  letters  to  loved 
ones  away. 

His  last  years  were  shadowed  by  illness  and  financial 
worries  but  he  never  lost  faith  in  a loving  Heavenly  Father. 
He  passed  to  his  reward  February  18th,  1904.  At  the  fun- 
eral service  Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice  said  in  part : — ‘ ‘ The  in- 
firmaties  of  recent  years  have  caused  Mr.  Mudge ’s  gradual 
and  finally  almost  complete  withdrawal  from  active  life. 
Our  younger  people  have  little  knowledge  of  the  man  as  he 
was  known  in  the  day  of  his  strength.  It  is  with  thankful 
voice  that  we  record  the  services  rendered  and  the  character 
he  has  borne  not  only  in  many  offices  in  the  church  but  in 
the  town,  in  the  state  and  in  the  business  community.  He 
took  all  responsibility  with  carefulness.  He  did  his  work  at 
all  times  systematically  and  thoroughly.  He  neglected  noth- 
ing, he  omitted  nothing.  He  was  active  and  intelligent  by 
temperment  and  by  choice  and  habit.  We  honor  his  memory. 
The  title  Honorable  comes  fittingly  before  his  name  apart 
from  any  official  distinction.”  Rev.  Harry  Adams,  his  pas- 
tor during  his  last  years,  testified  to  the  inspiration  he  had 
received  from  many  conversations  with  him. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  Sept.  19, 
1904,  Ezra  Hines,  historian,  read  papers  upon  the  late  John 
W.  Porter,  Esq.,  Mr.  Augustus  Mudge,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Kenney 
and  Mr.  Heo.  F.  Blake  of  Boston. 

In  her  old  age,  the  daughter  is  glad  to  record  appreciation 
and  esteem  for  her  father. 

P AMELIA  Jocelyn  Mudge  Oolcord 

Note:  Mrs.  Colcord  is  now  in  her  92nd  year,  being  born 

Sept.  27,  1849.  She  resides  in  Claremont,  California.  — Ed. 


BUILDINCS  ERECTED  IN  DANVERS  IN  1940 

Stafford  N.  Hennigar,  three  houses,  Conant  Street  and 
house,  Burley  Street;  John  Woodbury,  house.  Chase  Street; 
Joseph  Groditt,  house,  8 Cottage  Avenue;  George  W.  Gates, 
house;  4 Park  Street ; Melvin  Main,  house,  5 Eden  Glen  Ave- 
nue ; John  Barrilaro,  house,  Burley  Street ; Adilon  J.  Thi- 
bault,  house,  54  Hobart  Street;  Loris  F.  Wright,  two  houses, 
1 and  3 Loris  Road;  L.  T.  Callanan,  two  houses,  158  Holten 
Street  and  9^  Spruce  Street ; Benjamin  Spencer,  house. 
North  Street;  Curran  Bros.,  greenhouse  and  office.  Park 
Street;  J.  W.  Duffill,  house,  195  Centre  Street;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Segreve,  house,  Conant  Street;  Joseph  A.  Mercier, 
two  houses,  6 and  8 Martin  Court ; Bertram  W.  Creese,  house, 
Lindall  and  Weston  Streets;  Theofel  Klimajewski,  house, 
77  Poplar  Street;  Stanley  Preston,  house,  Burley  Street; 
Norman  Brown,  house,  Conant  Street ; Nathan  Nichols,  house, 
Nichols  and  Preston  Streets;  Harry  M.  Barnes,  house,  Da- 
mon Street  Extension. 


DANVERS  RIDING  PARK 


By  Major  Frank  C.  Damon 


As  is  well  known  to  most  Danvers  people  the  present  pub- 
lic park  comprises  what  was  formerly  the  Danvers  Riding 
Park,  together  with  about  ten  acres  of  tillage  land  and 
swamp,  all  a part  of  the  large  landed  estate  once  owned  by 
Eben  G.  Berry.  The  home  stretch,  back  stretch  and  easterly 
curve  of  the  old  race  track  have  been  utilized  by  the  board 
of  park  commissioners  as  a driveway,  with  entrance  from 
Porter  and  Park  streets  as  well  as  the  main  entrance.  Park 
Avenue,  which  leads  from  Conant  Street. 

The  feat  of  “Danvers  Boy”,  in  winning  two  races  in  1869, 
and  his  sale  for  $25,000,  was  probably  the  compelling  motive 
for  the  organization  of  the  Danvers  Riding  Park  Association 
in  1873.  Charles  E.  Gould  was  president  and  Benjamin  E. 
Newhall,  treasurer.  Every  horse  owner,  and  there  were  many 
in  these  parts,  hoped  to  imitate  George  B.  Martin,  the  prom- 
inent shoe  manufacturer,  and  raise  a $25,000  colt. 

The  story  of  “Danvers  Boy”  and  his  feats  was  told  at 
length  in  the  Salem  Evening  News  some  15  years  ago.  Al- 
though owned  by  George  B.  Martin,  “Danvers  Boy”  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  barn  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  H. 
Rundlett,  who  lived  at  145  Holten  Street,  opposite  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. The  premises  are  now  owned  by  Kenneth  W.  Forman. 

Mr.  Rundlett  cared  for  the  colt  from  the  time  it  was  born 
until  it  was  sold  to  Harry  Gennett  of  New  York  City.  He 
broke  him  to  the  harness  and  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in 
speeding.  The  horse  was  trained  for  the  track  by  J.  F. 
Phillips  of  Swampscott  and  was  the  fastest  stallion  in  the 
world  in  1869,  winning  $27,000  for  his  owner  in  ten  days. 

“Danvers  Boy”  was  sold  before  the  race  track  at  Danvers 
was  built.  The  nearest  track  then  was  in  Saugus.  Speedy 
animals  in  Danvers  and  surrounding  towns  were  worked  out, 
and  sometimes  raced,  on  the  dirt  roads.  Some  of  the  most 
substantial  business  men  of  this  and  surrounding  towns  were 
interested  in  this  sport. 

The  race  course  was  laid  out  and  constructed,  the  fence, 
grandstand,  sheds  and  horse  stables  built  in  the  fall  of  1873. 
The  active  life  of  the  association,  as  far  as  I can  visualize  it 
from  the  original  account  book  of  Treasurer  Newhall,  ex- 
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tended  over  a period  of  some  seven  years.  It  was  at  best  a 
precarious  venture  and  ended  in  failure  and  the  complete 
disintegration  of  the  physical  and  financial  structure. 

All  told,  Treasurer  Newhall  received  and  disbursed  about 
$7,500  between  Oct.  10,  1873  and  Jan.  22,  1879.  That  the 
project  failed  is  the  undisputed  local  tradition.  That  it  was 
always  hard  financing  is  amply  shown  by  the  entries  in  the 
book.  That  the  association  soon  tired  of  the  venture  is 
apparent. 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  was  just  under  $5000.  This 
was  met  as  follows : Eben  King  of  Peabody,  Ira  P.  Pope  and 
Charles  H.  Gould  of  Danvers,  loans  of  $350  each  and  Edward 
W.  Jacobs  of  Peabody,  a loan  of  $100;  rentals  from  horse 
sheds,  $150;  rentals  from  cattle  show,  base  ball  and  running 
races,  together  with  gate  receipts,  entrance  fees  for  trots  and 
miscellaneous  items,  including  pasturage,  $800;  subscriptions 
of  $10  each,  with  a few  larger  ones,  from  about  250  horsemen 
of  Salem,  Peabody,  Beverly,  Topsfield,  Wenham,  Middleton 
and  other  nearby  places. 

The  principal  items  of  expense  in  the  initial  year  were 
approximately  $1500  to  Calvin  Putnam  for  lumber,  $450  to 
F.  A.  Couch  for  labor  of  carpenters,  and  $500  to  R.  Brain- 
erd  Hood,  the  teamster  of  those  days.  Edward  P.  Perley, 
another  teamster,  was  paid  about  $200.  Lewis  Nichols,  civil 
engineer,  who  laid  out  the  course  and  superintended  the  work 
received  $125.  S.  A.  Merrill  was  paid  about  $275,  David 
Pettingell,  $30,  Charles  W.  Brown,  $40  and  Thomas  Barnett, 
$75.  Mr.  Barnett  was  a painter  and  Mr.  Brown  a carpenter. 
These  payments  totalled  just  under  $3200,  leaving  some 
$1800  which  was  paid  out  to  between  20  and  30  different  la- 
borers at  $1.75  per  day  and  in  purses  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. 

The  rental  of  the  grounds  was  to  be  $150  per  year  and 
appears  to  have  been  paid  regularly,  once  in  six  months  up 
to  Nov.  29,  1878.  The  last  half  yearly  receipt  is  for  $62.50. 
This  and  the  two  previous  ones  for  $75  each  were  signed  by 
Mr.  Berry  and  made  out  to  Charles  H.  Gould,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  would  indicate  that  he  ad- 
vanced the  money.  In  March,  1878,  Messrs.  Gould,  Martin, 
Pope  and  the  King  estate  were  paid  $100  each  on  account  of 
their  loans. 

The  expenditures  of  the  treasurer  for  the  four  years  1875- 
1878  inclusive,  were  but  a trifle  over  $2200  including  rent, 
repairs,  upkeep  and  purses,  or  less  than  $600  per  year.  Of 
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this  amount  some  $1200  was  received  from  the  track,  includ- 
ing entrance  money  for  races  and  rental  for  the  cattle  show 
and  the  balance  in  subscriptions,  mostly  of  $5  each.  George 
B.  Martin  of  Danvers,  Thomas  W.  Peirce  of  Topsfield  and 
George  W.  Rogers  of  Peabody  gave  $10  each. 

The  cattle  show  was  held  Sept.  29  and.  30,  1875,  and  paid 
a rental  of  $163.50.  Other  receipts  that  year  were  $4.10  and 
$4.35  respectively  for  base  ball  games  Aug.  6 and  12,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  rental  was  figured  on  a percentage 
basis.  Some  $7.50  was  received  for  fence  advertisements. 
These  with  the  $144.50  taken  at  the  gate  at  the  two  trots 
made  up  the  rather  slim  total  of  $323.95  for  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  1875.  One  does  not  wonder  that  the  treasurer  started 
no  ledger  account  with  the  track  for  1876.  He  could  probably 
keep  it  in  his  head,  or  extract  it  from  the  cash  entries  if  any 
of  his  fellow  members  were  curious  as  to  details. 

The  ledger  account  with  ‘‘Sheds”  shows  that  15  horse 
owners  paid  $10  each  for  the  privilege  of  using  them  in  the 
season  of  1874:  F.  Alley,  J.  S.  Shackley,  A.  Kemble,  King  & 
Lord,  T.  W.  Peirce,  J.  H;.  Safford,  Low  & Bigelow,  Munroe 
& Whitten,  Teele  & Felt,  G.  W.  Pepper,  James  Brown,  G.  C. 
Walton,  G.  B.  Martin  and  G.  W.  Rogers.  About  the  same 
persons  paid  $180  in  1875  for  the  same  privilege,  Thomas  W. 
Peirce  evidently  hiring  Shed  No.  2 and  the  “new  shed”  pay- 
ing $20  therefor.  G.  A.  Purbeck  and  J.  B.  Wells  were  new 
names  on  the  shed  account  for  this  year. 

Rogers  & Pepper  are  credited  with  two  payments  of  $75 
each  on  June  26  and  Nov.  29,  1878.  As  this  was  the  half- 
yearly  rental,  and  Mr.  Berry’s  last  receipt  to  Mr.  Gould  is 
dated  Nov.  29,  1878,  the  association  may  have  sub-let  the 
track  in  this  year  to  the  two  Peabody  horsemen,  George  W. 
Rogers  and  George  W.  Pepper. 

That  the  money  paid  in  by  Messrs.  Gould,  King,  Pope, 
Martin  and  Jacobs  was  advanced  against  prospective 
receipts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  five  ledger  pages 
in  the  book  are  set  aside  for  these  men,  and  they  are  severally 
credited  with  their  advances  on  Dec.  26,  1873,  and  April  16 
and  Dec.  1,  1874,  $100  in  the  first  and  third  instances  and 
$150  in  the  second. 

That  Mr.  Newhall  intended  to  open  an  account  with  each 
original  subscriber  in  1873-74  is  amply  proven  by  the  index 
to  the  book,  in  which  are  listed  all  the  names.  But  as  there 
were  only  79  ledger  pages  in  the  combined  account  book  and 
there  were  over  250  subscribers,  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
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to  accommodate  them  all.  So  he  left  them  all  out.  But  his 
index  is  a perfect  guide  for  those  who  are  curious  to  know 
who  among  the  many  men  who  owned  horses  then  had  sport- 
ing blood  enough  to  race  them,  or,  at  least,  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  give  other  owners  a chance  to  school  their  trot- 
ters and  pacers  locally.  Apparently  each  contributor  was 
given  a season  ticket  to  the  track  which  helps  explain  the 
small  gate  receipts.  Here  are  the  contributors: 

Frank  Alley,  F.  H.  Appleton,  Nathaniel  Abbott,  T.  Apple- 
ton,  L.  L.  Abbott,  A.  G=  Allen,  N.  H.  Boardman,  H.  W. 
Boardman,  Lewis  Brown,  George  W.  Brown,  Ezra  Batchel- 
der,  Ira  H.  Bigelow,  H.  P.  Bradstreet,  George  S.  Bremmer, 
K.  G.  Bennett,  Rufus  H.  Brown,  J.  Brower,  J.  Bardwell,  G. 
H.  Batchelder,  D.  Bradstreet,  George  W.  Bell,  M.  Buckley, 
John  Bradstreet,  F.  T.  Berry,  Charles  H.  Brown,  James 
Brown,  S.  F.  Blaney,  William  Bowler,  Gerry  Brown,  F.  A. 
Bagley,  A.  A.  Berry,  F.  E.,  Batchelder,  Thomas  Barnett,  N. 
J.  Clark,  Wm.  J.  Clark,  Alvin  P.  Cressey,  Thomas  N.  Coveil, 
Wm.  M.  Currier,  Henry  Clark,  C.  S.  Clark,  Nathaniel  Cross, 
F.  A.  Couch,  J.  B.  Clement,  P.  M.  Chase,  A.  W.  Doyle,  E. 

M.  Dodge,  Francis  Dane,  Elnathan  Dodge,  Ed.  S.  Day,  Lew- 
is Dane,  Daniel  Emerson,  Jessie  Edwards,  E.  W.  Eaton, 
Arthur  Emerson,  C.  C.  Farwell,  H.  G.  Farwell,  Perkins 
Foster,  Albert  A.  Fowler,  Geo.  W.  Felt,  George  Faxon,  A. 
Fellows,  Ira  Foster,  Frank  W.  Fisher,  T.  H.  Frothingham, 
J.  A.  Friend,  C.  H.  Gould,  J.  M.  Grosvenor,  John  Gibney, 
D.  W.  George,  A.  H.  Gould,  Wm.  Gunnison,  S.  E.  Glines,  T. 

N.  Gardner,  D.  A.  Grosvenor,  Stevens  Goldsmith,  Jacob  F. 
Goss,  Jas.  A.  Gray,  D'.  B.  Gardner,  Charles  Harrington, 
Henry  Harrington,  Timothy  Hawkes,  Luther  G.  Hanson, 
Thos.  Hoyt,  Henry  A.  Hardy,  Harry  F.  Hawkes,  F.  How- 
ard, R.  B.  Hood,  G.  T.  Hawes,  W.  0.  Hood,  C.  Haddock,  J. 
T.  Hitchings,  0.  Howe,  Richard  Harrington,  E.  S.  Howard, 
John  Hathaway,  Peter  Hartigan,  J.  Ingraham,  L.  I.  John- 
son, E.  W.  Jacobs,  Thos.  H.  Johnson,  Eben  King,  Dr.  A. 
Kemble,  S.  W.  Kelley,  Francis  Kimball,  J.  H.  Kimball, 
Chas.  H.  Lane,  Wm.  Lord,  Daniel  Low,  J.  H'.  Leavitt,  J.  R. 
Langley,  F.  W.  Lyford,  J.  W.  Lefavour,  C.  W.  Lord,  Cyrus 
W.  Lord,  S.  W.  Leighton,  F.  P.  Merriam,  H.  M.  Merrill, 
Elias  Magoon,  W.  S.  Merrill,  G.  B.  Martin,  W.  C.  Munroe, 
A.  N.  Merriam,  B.  S.  Moulton,  J.  L.  Morse,  N.  P.  Merriam, 

A.  S.  McIntyre,  S.  A.  Merrill,  Levi  Merrill,  Dr.  N.  R.  Morse, 
Horace  Merrill,  Jacob  Marston,  A.  E.  Martin,  Chas.  Merrill, 

B.  E.  Newhall,  H.  C.  Nye,  L.  A.  Nichols,  E.  Norwood,  A.  P. 
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Noyes,  Amos  Osborn,  C.  P.  Osborn,  S.  C.  Oliver,  I.  P.  Pope, 
A.  P.  Perley,  T.  W.  Peirce,  Wm.  Potter,  Wm.  B.  Peart,  A.  M. 
Putnam,  J.  F.  Porter,  C.  N.  Perley,  Frederick  Perley,  D.  A. 
Perley,  A.  C.  Putnam,  Austin  H.  Putnam,  Wm,  F.  Putnam, 
Nat.  Patterson,  C.  H.  Price,  Geo.  W.  Pepper,  James  Pike,  Jo- 
seph Price,  H.  H.  Pillsbury,  W.  P.  Putnam,  John  W. 
Porter,  Calvin  Putnam,  A.  Perry,  Charles  W.  Perkins,  H.  A. 
Peabody,  Ephraim  Peabody,  W.  Prince,  E.  P.  Perley,  Geo.  E 
Purbeck,  S.  A.  Putnam,  Ed.  A.  Putnam,  William  H.  Porter, 
C.  0.  Putnam,  Geo.  F.  Putnam,  Frank  Poor,  S.  0.  Bich- 
ar dson,  Wm.  J.  Beith,  Alonzo  Baddin,  George  W.  Bogers, 
A.  S.  Bichards,  J.  B.  Bichardson,  Alonzo  Boa,  A.  J.  Stetson, 
C.  0.  Stone,  H.  Saltonstall,  Jos.  H.  Safford,  J.  C.  Stimpson, 
S.  W.  Spaulding,  G.  C.  Stickney,  John  Sawyer,  W.  Simonds, 
John  L.  Smart,  J.  L.  Shorey,  Lewis  Southwick,  0.  F.  Swasey, 
Wm.  Sohier,  J.  H.  Southwick,  C.  H.  Simonds,  0.  B.  Shreve, 
C.  H.  Shepard,  B.  J.  Saunders,  Wm.  Stimpson,  John  W. 
Tapley,  G.  A.  Tapley,  Geo.  M.  Teel,  Alfred  Trask,  Israel 
Trask,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Geo.  Thomas,  L.  P.  H.  Turner,  A.  P. 
Tyler,  C.  F.  Tuck,  Jos.  W.  Trask,  J.  H.  Trofatter,-T.  Albert 
Taylor,  Geo.  Upton,  D.  G.  Upton,  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Jr., 
C.  F.  West,  B.  Ward,  I.  M.  Woodbury,  Henry  White, 
H.  0.  Warren,  Geo.  D.  Walton,  J.  O.  Whitten,  Jas. 
W.  Wilson,  B.  H.  Waters,  J.  Wood,  Sr.,W.  P.  Wentworth, 
M.  Wildes,  F.  White,  A.  A.  White,  A.  B.  Woodis,  A.  B. 
Wiggen,  Horace  Ware,  J.  Page  Weston,  Ed.  Woman,  G.  H. 
Woods,  B.  T.  Young,  J.  H.  Young. 

First  to  attract  the  eye  as  one  drove  down  Conant  Street 
from  the  Square  were  the  horse  sheds  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  owners  who  drove  to  the  grounds  to  see  their  horses 
race,  or  to  watch  them  work  out.  They  were  in  the  south- 
westerly corner  of  the  enclosure,  between  the  curve  that 
opened  into  the  home  stretch  and  the  spot  lately  occupied  by 
the  residence  of  George  B.  Moulton.  The  westerly  end  of 
the  race  track,  as  it  swung  around  on  rather  a sharp  turn, 
came  within  perhaps  fifteen  feet  of  Conant  Street. 

In  the  northwestern  corner,  near  the  residence  recently 
owned  by  Balph  P.  Peabody,  before  it  was  moved  to  make 
way  for  the  Bichmond  school,  were  the  stables,  stretching 
away  in  a long  line  by  the  fence  that  separated  Edward 
Carr’s  brickyard  from  the  race  course.  The  track  was  a 
rather  flat  oval,  and  because  of  this  fact  the  turns  were  short 
and  sharp  and  the  back  and  home  stretches  long.  In  this 
respect  it  differed  greatly  from  the  track  at  the  Topsfield 
fair  grounds.  It  was  much  narrower. 
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There  were  two  entrances  to  the  enclosure  from  Conant 
Street.  The  first  and  main  entrance  was  about  where  Park 
Avenue  is  now  located.  Over  the  great  gates  a semi-circular 
sign  was  displayed,  lettered,  as  I remember  it:  Danvers 

Riding  Park.  ’ ’ On  either  side  were  the  windows  of  the  ticket 
sellers.  Further  along  on  Conant  Street  was  the  gate  that 
led  to  the  horse  stables.  This  was  used  only  by  the  racers 
and  their  attendants  and  as  an  exit. 

The  fence  was  of  unplaned  hemlock  boards.  There  was 
no  cap  and  no  effort  was  made  to  match  the  boards  or  to 
plug  up  the  knot  holes.  The  boards,  swelling  and  shrinking 
in  the  rain  and  the  sun,  soon  began  to  splinter  and 
even  before  the  track  was  given  up  the  expense  of  the  re- 
pairs to  fences,  sheds  and  stables  made  up  a very  appreciable 
portion  of  the  yearly  expense. 

In  order  to  build  up  the  turns  it  was  necessary  to  lower 
the  grade  in  the  four  corners  of  the  enclosure.  Looking  at 
the  horse  sheds  and  stables  from  the  baseball  diamond,  then, 
as  now,  in  the  centre  of  the  oval,  only  the  upper  portion  and 
the  roof  of  each  was  visible.  And,  on  rainy  days  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  sheds  was  a veritable  morass,  because  of  the 

clay  formation  which  held  the  water.  The  grade  in  front 

of  the  stables  was  better  and  allowed  the  water  to  run  off. 

As  evidenced  by  the  books  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society 
held  its  cattle  show  on  the  grounds  several  years  while  they 
were  enclosed,  and  the  exhibit  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables 
and  fancy  work  was  held  at  Peabody  Institute.  As  the  interest 
in  horse  racing  died  out,  or  was  transferred  to  other  and 
more  conveniently  located  tracks,  fi*remen’s  musters  were 
combined  with  horse  races  as  an  attraction.  Most  of  these 

meetings  were  held  before  1876  and  I know  of  no  printed 

record  of  them.  The  Danvers  Mirror  was  printed  in  this 
period  by  Mr.  Cheever,  part  of  the  time  as  the  Danvers 
Monitor,  but  no  files  are  extant. 

Double  team  races  were  also  popular.  One  contest  is  re- 
called between  three  matched  pairs  owned  respectively  by 
George  W.  Rogers  and  George  W.  Pepper  of  Peabody  and 
Thomas  W.  Peirce,  the  elder,  of  Topsfield.  It  is  said  that  a 
blanket  could  have  covered  the  three  teams  as  they  tore  down 
the  home  stretch  and  went  under  the  wire,  the  Peirce  pair 
ahead  by  a nose.  Aldis  Walton  drove  the  winners  in  this 
race.  Miner  Skinner,  who  later  lived  in  Georgetown,  handled 
the  Peirce  string  of  horses  in  those  early  days  and  drove 
them  in  races  all  over  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  At 
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times  the  Topsfield  railroad  builder  had  a dozen  or  more 
horses  in  training  at  Danvers.  One  of  the  fastest  was 
‘'Thomas  L.  Young,”  who  secured  a mark  of  2.10. 

As  a race  course,  under  the  local  association,  the  Danvers 
track  lasted  only  about  seven  years.  Races  were  held  after 
1876,  but  they  were  spasmodic  and  mostly  local.  In  the 
earlier  days  the  track  was  the  scene  of  many  meetings.  The 
track  at  Wyoma  was  built  in  1875.  Although  it  was  only  a 
half-mile  track,  as  was  the  one  in  Danvers,  it  proved  to  be 
more  popular  with  horsemen.  It  was  nearer  Boston.  Gradu- 
ally the  owners  who  hired  stalls  at  Danvers  drifted  away 
and  in  1883,  or  only  ten  years  after  it  was  built,  it  had  be- 
come a race  course  in  name  only. 

The  fence  was  allowed  to  decay  and  fall  prone,  section  by 
section.  The  horse  sheds  and  stables  were  sold  to  be  torn 
down  for  the  lumber,  such  of  them  as  had  not  previously 
been  appropriated  without  the  formality  of  a bargain  with 
the  owner.  The  grandstand,  which  was  near  the  right  field 
in  the  present  baseball  diamond,  stood  for  many  years  after 
the  fence  behind  it  had  disappeared.  The  starter’s  house 
was  moved  off. 

Nathaniel  Pope  gave  me  much  of  the  material  upon  which 
to  found  the  story  of  the  Danvers  Park  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. He  was  a contemporary  of  Charles  0.  Stone  at  the 
local  track.  Both  drove  and  trained  some  famous  horses 
for  the  times.  Loren  Demsey  of  Danvers  Centre  (now  High- 
lands) was  among  the  drivers  of  that  period  and  often  par- 
ticipated in  the  races.  J.  D.  Walton,  a brother  of  Aldis 
Walton,  drove  horses  who  later  secured  a mark  below  2.15. 

Next  to  “Danvers  Boy”,  the  outstanding  horse  of  all  who 
were  trained  on  the  Danvers  track  was  “Promise”,  owned 
by  George  W.  Pepper  of  Peabody.  He  secured  a mark  of 
2.1314  and  was  sold  to  New  York  parties  for  $17000. 

The  year  1883  marks  the  last  period  of  the  Danvers  Rid- 
ing Park  as  an  enclosed  race  track,  for  in  October  of  that 
year,  I find  the  following  advertisement  inserted  in  the 
Danvers  Mirror: 

“The  personal  property  of  the  Danvers  Riding  Park  assoc- 
iation will  be  sold  at  auction  Monday,  Oct.  15,  1883,  at 
2 P.  M.,  consisting  of  sheds,  stand,  fence,  pole,  etc.  There 
are  16  closed  sheds,  16  horse  stalls,  one  judge’s  stand,  one 
grandstand  and  a pole  encircling  the  track.  The  whole  to  be 
removed  by  Nov.  1. 

Ira  P.  Pope 
Charles  H.  Gould.” 
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Messrs.  Pope  and  Gould,  it  will  be  remembered,  advanced 
$350'  each  when  the  track  was  built  and  had  been  repaid  but 
$100.  How  much  of  their  investment  they  recovered  as  a 
result  of  this  sale  I am  unable  to  state. 

Firemen’s  musters  were  evidently  more  popular  from  1876 
on  than  horse  races.  The  General  Putnam  hand  engine, 
built  along  different  lines  than  the  tubs  of  earlier  days,  was 
many  times  returned  as  a winner.  Its  stream  of  185  feet, 
at  a muster  in  Wakefield,  Oct.  7,  1876,  was  the  best  one  at 
that  meeting.  July  4,  1877,  it  took  the  first  prize  at  Bidde- 
ford.  Me. 

The  climax  in  the  long  succession  of  sporting  events  on 
the  park  was  probably  reached  in  the  big  firemen’s  muster 
on  October  11,  1877.  Engines  came  from  far  and  near. 
Five  locomotives,  25  passenger  cars  and  12  freight  cars  were 
standing  on  side  tracks  in  the  railroad  yards  all  day.  The 
‘‘General  Scott”,  “General  Putnam”,  and  “Niagara”  en- 
gines of  Danvers  competed  but  were  not  among  the  prize 
winners. 

The  Danvers  Mirror  of  Oct.  13th,  of  that  year,  published 
the  detailed  account  which  follows,  with  what  was  then  con- 
sidered a large  and  very  conspicuous  scare  head. 

A GALA  DAY  IN  DANVERS 
Twenty-Nine  Engines,  Twenty-Five  Hundred  Firemen,  Eight 
Bands  of  Music,  Eight  Thousand  People  — A Big 
Time  Generally. 

The  hand  engine  muster  at  the  Danvers  Riding  park  on 
Thursday  is  declared  by  many  old  firemen  with  whom  we  have 
talked  to  have  been  the  largest,  best  conducted  and  most 
successful  affair  of  the  kind  they  have  ever  witnessed. 
Twenty-nine  engines  entered  and  all  were  present. 

The  day  opened  pleasantly  and  in  the  early  morning  the 
air  was  full  of  the  noise  of  preparation,  earnest  conversation 
and  predictions  of  a good  day  and  a successful  muster.  As 
early  as  7 o’clock  the  various  companies  and  engines  began 
to  arrive,  by  regular  and  special  trains  on  the  Eastern  & B 
& M railroads,  and  by  11  A.  M.  the  whole  number  had 
reached  town.  The  drawing  for  position  took  place  at  Town 
Hall  at  9 : 30  o ’clock  and  the  playing  began  at  the  park  at 
11. 

The  weather  did  not  prove  all  that  was  desired,  or  what 
the  morning  seemed  to  promise,  and  from  10  o ’clock  till  noon 
there  were  occasional  mists  of  rain,  not  enough  to  do  any 
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harm  other  than,  perhaps,  to  keep  at  home  some  who  other- 
wise would  have  come  out.  This  dubious  condition  of  weather 
continued  until  about  4 o’clock,  when  it  grew  more  moist, 
and  later  settled  into  a moderate  rain.  Altogether,  however, 
the  weather  was  not  bad,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  were 
witnessed  by  a large  number  of  people,  by  some  estimated 
at  8,000.  The  procession  made  a grand  display  though  it 
did  not  comprise  more  than  one  third  of  the  companies 
present. 

There  were  eight  bands  of  music  in  the  procession,  Bev- 
erly, Boxford,  Bailey’s  of  Newburyport,  Haverhill,  Wey- 
mouth, Marlboro,  Simpson’s  of  So.  Weymouth,  the  Rockland 
and  the  Danvers  D^um  Corps.  It  was  a matter  of  regret 
that  the  procession  could  not  have  embraced  the  entire 
assemblage  of  engines,  firemen  and  music  which  would  have 
made  a display  rarely  witnessed.  But  this  was  prevented  by 
the  late  arrival  of  many  companies,  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  to  work  early  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  en- 
tries. A gratifying  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  one  which 
was  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment,  was  the  excell- 
ent order,  and  almost  entire  absence  of  drunkenness,  during 
the  entire  day,  and  this  was  more  noticeable  as  many  had 
predicted  the  very  opposite  result. 

The  playing  occured  in  the  park,  the  water  being  drawn 
from  hogsheads  set  in  the  ground,  which  were  filled  from  a 
hydrant.  Each  company  was  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
in  position,  play  and  retire. 

The  committee  on  stream,  were  Chief  Engineer  Josiah 
Ross  of  Danvers,  Chief  Engineer  Webster  Smith  of  Ipswich, 
and  Isaac  Atkins  of  Marblehead,  The  committee  on  award 
of  trumpet,  were  Messrs.  Francis  Dodge  of  Danvers,  Benj. 
D.  Hill  and  C.  G.  Folsom  of  Peabody.  The  latter  committee 
was  appointed  by  Irvin  Besse,  of  Peabody  (the  originator 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  to  whom  the  credit,  mainly  of 
the  occasion  is  due),  and  were  each  unknown  to  the  other 
until  coming  together  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  when  they 
were  requested  to  write  the  name  of  the  company  which  had 
made  the  best  appearance  during  the  day.  This  the  committee 
had  been  instructed  to  observe  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment— and  each  wrote  without  consultation  ^‘Neptune  of 
Newburyport.”  The  prize,  an  elegant  silver  trumpet  prop- 
erly engraved,  was  thereupon  presented  to  the  Neptunes. 
The  money  prizes  were  won  by  companies  as  follows: 
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First,  $250,  by  Volunteer  of  Peabody,  198  feet,  5-H 
inches. 

Second,  $150,  by  Washington  of  Milford,  188  feet,  3 
inches. 

Third,  $100,  by  Gen.  Glover  of  Marblehead,  182  feet,  2 
inches. 

Fourth,  $75,  by  Torrent  of  Peabody,  180  feet,  5-% 
inches. 

Fifth,  $50,  by  Columbian  of  Brockton,  178  feet,  7-]4 
inches. 

Sixth,  $25,  by  L.  V.  Spaulding  of  Haverhill,  176  feet, 
6- 14  inches. 

The  names  of  companies,  order  of  their  playing,  and  scores 
follow,  a hyphen  separating  the  number  of  feet  from  the 
inches  where  the  stream  was  not  thrown  an  even  number  of 
feet:  Gen.  Glover,  Marblehead,  182-2;  Columbian,  Brockton, 
178-111/4 ; Torrent,  Hingham,  169-5 ; Torrent,  Peabody,  180- 
5% ; Volunteer,  Peabody,  198-51/4 ; L.  V.  Spaulding,  Haver- 
hill, 176-61/4;  Washington,  Milford,  188-3;  Gen.  Scott,  Dan- 
vers, 174-111/4 ; Fire  King,  Randolph,  164-111/4 ; Franklin, 
Bradford,  153-9% ; Mugford,  Marblehead,  148-3 ; Conqueror, 
So.  Weymouth,  170-7% ; M.  A.  Pickett,  Marblehead,  142 ; 
S.  C.  Bancroft,  Peabody,  137-6;  C.  Wakefield,  Wakefield, 
136-7 ; Torrent,  Clinton,  151-9 ; Excelsior,  Wilton,  N.  H., 
152-1%;  America,  Norwood,  136-2;  Dog  Island,  E.  Cam- 
bridge, 146-6;  Gen.  Putnam,  Danvers,  170-4;  Neptune,  New- 
bury port,  147-6;  Amazon,  Weymouth,  144;  Rocket,  E.  Wey- 
mouth, 136;  Vulture,  Quincy,  142;  Eureka,  Hudson,  164; 
King  Phillip,  Rockland,  161;  Niagara,  Danvers,  171-4;  Con- 
stitution, So.  Weymouth,  172r-7% ; Quinciticycality  Flacfon- 
oroues,  Quincy,  150-%. 

A week  after  this  muster  the  ‘^General  Putnam”  company 
issued  a sweeping  challenge  in  the  weekly  paper  directed  at 
^‘Niagara”  of  the  Port.  If  the  match  was  ever  pulled  off  I 
missed  it  in  my  reading  of  the  old  files. 

The  water  system  was  installed  in  1876.  The  town  had 
previously  purchased  a steamer.  But  this  did  not  put  an 
end  to  hand  tubs  or  to  contests  between  them.  As  late  as 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1879,  musters  were  being  held  and  on 
that  date  General  Scott  engine  played  with  others  at  the 
park.  The  best  it  could  do  was  to  land  just  outside  the 
prizes.  It  won  fifth  prize  with  a stream  of  202  feet  at  Wal- 
tham, Oct.  2,  1876. 

In  September,  1877,  just  to  show  that  the  engine  wasn’t 
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everything  and  that  the  men  on  the  brakes  counted  for  much, 
some  17  members  of  Volunteer  Engine  Co.  of  Peabody  took 
“Ocean”  of  Danversport  to  Gardner  and  won  first  prize  of 
$200.  I do  not  find  old  “Ocean’s”  name  as  among  the 
winners  of  prizes  in  any  other  musters.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  at  a muster  held  at  Wyoma  park,  with  George 
W.  Bell,  of  Danvers,  as  one  of  the  judges,  “Ocean”  and 
“General  Putnam”  had  competed  but  didn’t  win  any  of  the 
money.  “Volunteer”  of  Peabody,  with  its  own  tub,  took 
third  prize.  Peabody  evidently  had  the  muscle  and  the  right 
punch  at  that  meet,  for  “Torrent”  won  $150:  and  “General 
Bancroft”,  $75. 

In  connection  with  these  old  musters  it  might  be  noted 
that  Danvers  sold  her  steam  fire  engine  April  6,  1878,  to  the 
town  of  Holbrook,  for  $2,025.  It  cost  $4,520.  It  was  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  fires  and  parades  during  the  few 
years  Loren  Littlefield  drove  it,  holding  the  reins  over  a 
handsome  pair  of  sorrels. 

The  baseball  diamond  at  the  park  was  first  laid  out  about 
1875.  The  old  Massachusetts  game  had  been  superseded  by 
the  game  as  played  at  the  present  day.  The  Scotts  of  Dan- 
vers had  won  the  state  amateur  championship  in  1871-2  and 
in  1874  the  Holten  High  school  produced  the  nucleus  of  the 
team  that  afterwards  became  the  famous  Holtens,  with  Wil- 
bert 0.  Dwinell  and  John  I.  Rackliffe  pitcher  and  catcher 
respectively. 

The  home  plate  was  about  where  second  base  is  now  lo- 
cated and  the  ball  was  batted  towards  Conant  street.  There 
was  a deep  pit  in  right  field,  nearly  always  half  full  of  water. 
A ball  landing  there  was  good  for  a circuit  of  the  bases.  All 
back  of  the  plate  was  pretty  rough  country.  Blueberry 
bushes,  wire  grass  and  weeds  grew  in  profusion  and  if  a ball 
got  by  the  small  back  stop  it  required  the  combined  efforts 
of  a dozen  or  more  boys  to  retrieve  it. 

Left  field  sloped  away  to  the  home  stretch  on  the  race 
track.  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of  long  grass  that  the  live 
stock  passed  up  in  feeding.  A long  hit  went  over  the  track 
into  a marsh  for  a home  run.  In  foul  territory,  beyond  the 
third  base  line,  there  were  at  all  seasons  dry  hummocks  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  it  was  wet.  The  only  way 
of  keeping  the  grass  down  on  the  field  proper  was  by  the 
horses  and  cows  that  were  allowed  to  graze  there  through 
the  week.  Twilight  ball  hadn’t  been  thought  of  and  the  only 
games  were  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  base  paths  were 
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mere  tracks  in  the  clay  and  sand,  worn  clear  of  grass  by  the 
feet  of  the  runners.  There  were  no  seats  of  any  kind  for 
spectators.  The  people  stood  or  sat  on  the  grass,  the  line 
often  extending  well  out  into  the  field.  The  grandstand  on 
the  track  was  too  far  away  to  be  of  use. 

The  pitcher’s  box  was  a box  in  name  only  and  such  an 
arrangement  as  a rubber  for  the  boxman  to  toe  was  not  heard 
of.  Taken  all  together  it  was  a pretty  tough  place  on  which 
to  play  the  national  game,  compared  to  the  present  well- 
ordered  diamond.  But  it  was  used  all  through  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  as  the  Mirror  files  show,  and  at  some  of  the 
games,  notably  the  series  between  the  Holtens  and  the  Stars 
of  Beverly,  the  local  paper  estimated  the  crowd  at  between 
800  and  1000. 

Running  and  walking  races  were  held  on  the  home  stretch 
of  the  track  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Driscoll,  of  Lynn, 
was  the  champion  heel  and  toe  walker  and  Thomas  H.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Danvers,  was  the  champion  short-distance  runner. 
Reynolds  won  the  Philadelphia  100-yard  handicap  in  1886. 
In  the  years  just  preceding  this,  many  a race  between  Rey- 
nolds, “Jack”  Shea  and  John  Bean,  all  of  Danvers,  and 
others  from  out  of  town  whose  names  have  escaped  me,  were 
run  off. 

Like  the  horse  races  on  the  half-mile  track  the  shorter 
races  for  humans  were  interesting  for  participants  and 
followers  or  backers  only  when  a liberal  purse  was  hung  up 
and  side  bets  permitted.  The  purses  were  easily  made  up 
and  there  was  no  objection  to  betting  on  the  result.  But 
these  foot  races  went  out  of  vogue  locally  after  Reynolds, 
Homan  and  Driscoll  had  won  about  all  the  purses  and 
cleaned  out  the  backers  of  the  other  walkers  and  runners. 
So  when  the  race  horses  went  to  Wyoma  and  other  tracks, 
the  only  sport  left  was  baseball.  Football  did  not  become 
popular  in  Danvers  while  the  park  remained  a trotting  park, 
with  a vestige  of  a fence  and  the  old  grandstand. 

As  a playground  for  men  and  horses,  except  for  occasional 
baseball  games,  the  enclosure  remained  dormant  for  many 
years  before  the  Danvers  Improvement  Society  took  it  over 
on  Nov.  3,  1894  and  made  a modern  park  out  of  it. 

My  own  connection  with  the  riding  park  began  in  the  late 
eighties.  As  agent  for  the  owner  it  was  part  of  my  duty 
to  attend  to  the  lease  and  the  collection  of  the  rentals.  It 
was  used  as  a pasture,  a low  fence,  partly  of  wire  and  partly 
of  rails,  keeping  the  horses  and  cows  from  straying  — some- 
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times.  I remember  it  was  a source  of  much  annoyance  be- 
tween owner  and  tenant  as  to  which  one  would  make  the 
major  repairs.  Of  course  the  pasture  was  rented  fully 
fenced.  The  disputes  arose  over  the  question,  ‘‘When  is  a 
fence  not  a fence?”  The  answer  probably  was,  “When  a 
cow  could  jump  over  it,  or  push  it  over.” 

But,  fences  or  not,  and  they  were  not  most  of  the  time, 
Mr.  Berry  managed  to  get  a little  income  from  the  tract  of 
land  each  year.  William  Peabody,  the  cow  dealer,  and  Har- 
vey H.  Pillsbury,  the  liveryman,  were  the  principal  tenants. 
Some  years  they  shared  the  pasturage.  Mr.  Pillsbury  also 
leased  the  hay  fields,  lying  between  the  park  and  High  street. 
He  stored  the  surplus  hay,  which  his  barns  on  High  street 
could  not  take  care  of,  in  the  old  hotel  stable  which  stood 
about  where  the  Doherty  house  now  stands  on  Alden  Street. 
The  hay  wagons  drove  in  from  what  is  now  Park  street,  over 
what  is  now  the  lawn  of  the  Marston  house,  through  the 
great  barn  and  out,  when  empty,  on  Conant  street. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  his  haying  operations,  I am 
reminded  that  the  late  Alfred  W.  Bacon  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  of  police  and  his  subsequent  successful  career 
as  a deputy  sheriff  to  the  fact  that  during  dull  times  in  the 
shoe  trade  he  was  not  averse  to  handling  a hay  fork,  or  a 
rake,  and  perhaps  a scythe  as  well,  for  the  stable  keeper. 
The  chief’s  berth  became  vacant  while  I was  a member  of 
the  board  of  selectmen  in  1894  and  one  day,  as  I was  sitting 
on  my  piazza  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Alden  streets,  try- 
ing to  think  of  a candidate  who  would  be  acceptable  to  my 
fellow  members,  Mr.  Bacon  walked  by,  in  the  wake  of  a hay 
cart,  with  a fork  over  his  shoulder.  I suggested  his  name  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board  and  he  was  elected,  I thirik 
unanimously. 

Andrew  Nichols  surveyed  the  trotting  park  and  the  hay 
fields,  first  in  February,  1890,  and  again  in  April,  1893. 
Prom  these  surveys  Mr.  Berry  laid  out  the  following  streets, 
alphabetically  arranged  from  High  street  northward:  Alden, 
Berry,  Chase,  Damon,  Baton,  Frost,  Grosvenor,  Pour  of 
the  names  were  in  memory  of  well  Imown  local  doctors. 

Eaton,  Frost  and  Grosvenor  streets  were  on  the  trotting 
park  property,  or  the  old  brick  yard  adjoining,  and  were  to 
run  to  the  river.  In  all  there  were  147  house  lots,  66  of  them 
being  on  the  park.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  it  might  have 
been  the  publication  of  Mr.  Nichols’  plan  in  The  News,  with 
a full  page  advertisement  of  “House  Lots  for  Sale,”  that 
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attracted  the  attention  of  those  public  spirited  citizens  who 
soon  afterward  removed  the  park  lots  from  the  market  by 
their  purchase  of  the  whole  tract  as  a site  for  a public  park. 
The  only  dwellings  shown  on  Mr.  Nichols’  plan,  on  the  in- 
terior streets,  were  those  of  F.  C.  Damon,  M.  C.  Lord,  W. 
H.  Burns  and  A.  H.  Merrill  on  Park  street,  Clarence  W. 
Clapp,  Joseph  E.  Hood,  A.  G.  Allen  and  John  W.  Brainerd 
on  Alden  street  and  D.  C.  B.  Sanford  and  Frank  Harrigan 
on  Berry  street.  The  remainder  of  the  plan  was  a veritable 
checkerboard,  with  its  little  squares  representing  building 
sites  piled  tier  on  tier.  The  70  or  more  acres  would  look 
different  today,  plotted  by  a civil  engineer,  with  scores  of 
modern  dwellings  dotting  the  squares.  But  the  development 
of  the  ‘‘Back  Bay”  section,  so-called,  is  quite  another  story. 


BILL  FOR  WORK  ON  PEDRICK  FARM 

Danvers,  Nov.  1,  1809 

Richard  Pedrick,  Dr.  to  Joshua  Putnam 


April  27th  To  one  days  work  except  two  hours  0.66 

May  19th  To  one  half  days  work  .50 

20th  To  one  days  work  1.00 

To  one  screw  for  shaise  .16 

To  one  half  days  work  shoveling  .50 


$2.72 

To  daubing  trees  .50 


$3.22 

Rec’d  payment  as  above  Joshua  Putnam 

Pedrick  Papers,  Lee  Mansion,  Marblehead 


DIARIES  OF  NANCY  ELLEN  BOARDMAN 
1854  - 1855 


Copied  by  Ruth  H.  Allen 


The  writer  of  these  two  small  diaries  was  born  Nov.  28, 
1825,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna  (Putnam)  Board- 
man.  She  lived  in  Pntnamville  in  the  house  numbered  203 
Locust  Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  William  B.  Carle- 
ton,  until  her  marriage  to  Edward  A.  Lord  in  1855.  Then 
they  went  to  live  at  what  is  now  No.  9 Oak  Street  until  Mr. 
Lord  built  the  house  at  No.  12  Sylvan  Street,  later  the  home 
of  the  late  Walter  Tapley.  The  family  moved  to  Evanston, 
Illinois  in  1879  where  she  lived  until  her  death  Mar.  11,  1891. 
Her  son,  Frank  E.  Lord,  has  recently  given  the  diaries  to  the 
Society.  He  contributes  the  following  items  of  interest  about 
her : 

My  mother  attended  the  grade  schools  in  Danvers  but 
graduated  from  them  before  the  Holten  High  School  was  es- 
tablished. She  went  for  a year  to  a ladies’  seminary  in 
Plaistow,  N.H.  and  then  for  a year  to  a seminary  or  finishing 
school  at  Ipswich,  conducted,  I think,  by  a Mrs.  Cole  who  had 
a wide  reputation.  While  there,  one  of  her  classmates  and 
friends  was  Helen  Fiske,  later  known  under  her  pen  name 
‘‘H.H. ” (Helen  Fiske  Hunt)  the  well  known  author.  It  was 
on  her  return  from  Ipswich  that  my  mother  taught  school 
in  Pntnamville. 

Pntnamville  was  a very  pleasant  and  socially  active  com- 
munity in  the  30 ’s  to  70 ’s  of  1800.  In  my  mother  ’s  group 
were  her  cousins,  Mary  A.  and  Joshua,  children  of  David 
Putnam;  Harriet  Perley  White,  who  was  brought  up  in  my 
mother ’s  family ; the  daughters  of  Squire  ’Lias  Putnam,  Mary 
(Mrs.  John  R.  Langley),  Nancy  (Mrs.  Alfred  Fellows), 
Margaret  (Mrs.  John  C.  Butler),  and  Ellen  (later  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Gould).  There  were  also  the  Moses  Porter  family, 
Mary,  Matilda  (Mrs.  Prank  Bly),  John  and  Warren,  as  well 
as  the  many  members  of  the  Black  and  Putnam  families  just 
beyond  the  Wenham  road.  There  was  also  the  Pedrick  fam- 
ily, Hannah,  Mary  and  Sarah. 

I remember  my  mother  telling  me  once  that  some  one 
asked  her  in  what  part  of  Danvers  she  lived  and  when  told 
that  it  was  Putnam ville,  said  that’s  the  Court  end  of  town. 

(54) 
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Some  initials  referred  to  are  her  cousins  M.A.P.  (Mary 
Ann  Putnam)  and  H.  W.  (Harriet  White,  wife  of  A.  A. 
White).  The  Pedrick  sisters  were  referred  to  frequently. 
E.A.L.  was,  of  course,  my  father,  Edward  A.  Lord.  Horace 
was  her  brother,  also  Holten,  who  married  Harriet  Putnam. 
Israel  P.  Boardman  was  a half-brother. 


Jan.  1,  1854.  A stormy  day,  snow  on  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  10  feet  (in  drifts).  Did  not  attend  church  all  day. 

2.  A cold  unpleasant  day. 

3.  Very  cold,  washing  day  with  us.  Mr.  Nathan  Tapley 
started  for  St.  Louis.  Fire  at  the  Plains  about  10  in  the  eve, 
furniture  store  burnt. 

4.  Warmer  and  the  snow  beginning  to  melt,  runs  in 
torrents  from  the  roofs. 

5.  Very  warm  and  foggy  which  causes  the  snow  to  dis- 
appear faster  than  ever. 

7.  Started  for  Georgetown  at  2 P.  M.  in  company  with 
Henry  Putnam  and  Miss  Appleton.  Had  a very  pleasant 
ride  and  arrived  at  G.  4%  P.  M. 

8.  Clear  and  pleasant.  We  all,  except  Mrs.  P.,  attended 
church  all  day.  Heard  two  excellent  sermons  by  Pev.  Mr. 
Pickard  of  Groveland.  Started  for  home  at  5 and  arrived  at 
8.  Had  a very  pleasant  time. 

9.  Washing  day,  clear  and  very  cold. 

10.  Heard  the  sad  news  that  Charles  Putnam  is  dead ! ! 
Poor  Lydia,  left  a widow  thus  early  and  in  a far  off  city. 

11.  Took  a ride  with  Horace  in  the  sleigh  to  the  plains.  H. 
Ptitnam  came  home  with  us  and  we  returned  and  spent  the 
eve  at  Aug.  Putnam’s. 

12.  Very  wet,  foggy  & rainy  day,  the  snow  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

13.  Miss  Appleton  called  this  eve.  C.  has  gone  to  A.D. ’s 
party. 

14.  Mr.  Miller  called  this  eve. 

15.  Walked  to  church  this  morning.  Heard  Mr.  Fletcher. 
P.M.  Mr.  Dwinnell  of  Salem  from  the  words,  ‘Set  thy  house 
in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  & not  live.’ 

18.  Went  to  Salem  with  father  in  the  P.M.  Eeturned  to 
South  Parish  & spent  the  night  at  Harriet’s.  Met  there  an 
old  friend. 

19.  Started  in  the  5 o’clock  train  for  N.  Danvers.  Stopped 
at  Mrs.  E.  Putnam’s  where  the  sewing  circle  met,  arrived 
home  at  about  9.  Had  a very  pleasant  visit. 
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21.  Had  a present  of  a ‘sewing  bird’  from  Horace. 

22.  Attended  church  all  day.  Heard  Rev.  M.  Chaffin  in 
the  A.M.  Mr.  Fletcher  P.M.  After  service  attended  the 
funeral  of  Charles  A.  Putnam. 

23.  Went  to  a sleigh  ride  in  the  afternoon.  Called  & took 
H. A. White.  Went  to  Lynn,  visited  at  Mrs,  N.P.Burchsteads. 

24.  Washing  day,  very  cold.  A party  went  to  Lynnfield 
this  afternoon. 

25.  Spent  the  afternoon  & eve  at  Harriet  Putnam’s.  Had 
a pleasant  visit.  H.  A.  White  & husband  came  up  home. 

26.  A snow  storm.  Susan  Perley  & Mr.  Lowe  called  this 
eve  on  their  way  to  Greorgetown. 

29.  Weather  very  cold  indeed,  did  not  attend  church  this 
forenoon  or  P.M.  Received  a letter  from  E.  Chamberlin. 

Feb.  1.  Very  warm.  Went  to  the  plains  got  some  crewel 
for  lamp  mats.  Attended  Singing  School. 

2.  Very  moderate.  Had  company  in  the  P.M.  Mrs.  T. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Trask,  Mrs.  H.  Perley,  Miss  Appleton  & El 
Putnam. 

4.  Horace  went  to  Salem,  got  the  picture  which  I left  to 
be  framed. 

5.  Went  to  church  all  day.  Heard  Rev.  M.  Hood  of 
Middleton.  Pleasant  in  the  A.M.  Snow  storm  in  the  P.M. 

9.  E.A.L.  called  in  the  eve. 

12.  Stayed  at  home  in  A.M.  Attended  church  P.M.  Heard 
Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

16.  Stormy  all  day  till  at  about  4 P.M.  when  it  cleared 
away.  Attended  the  Sewing  Circle  at  Mir.  Fellows,  had  a 
pleasant  time. 

18.  Cousin  May  and  Mrs.  C.  Boardman  came  & spent  the 
afternoon  & evening.  D.  Boardman  & wife  called  this  after- 
noon. 

19.  Staid  at  home  A.M.  P.M.  went  to  church.  Spoke  with 
L.  A.  Putnam  for  the  first  time  since  her  return.  A.  A. 
White  came  home  with  us. 

22.  A beautiful  warm  day.  Went  to  the  South  Parish 
in  the  cars  & spent  a few  days  with  Harriet. 

23.  H.  & myself  started  for  Salem.  While  there  a violent 
snow  storm  rose  and  we  were  glad  to  ride  home  in  the  omnibus. 

24.  In  the  P.M.  went  out  shopping  with  H.  In  the  even- 
ing A.  & H.  came  up  with  me  to  the  sewing  circle  at  Mr. 
Fletcher’s. 

Mar.  1.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Madeline  Sears  with  her 
white  hands  folded  upon  her  breast  she  has  gone  to  join  that 
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inmimerable  company.  M.  Porter  & H.  Pedrick  called  on 
their  way  home  from  the  funeral. 

5.  Attended  church  in  the  forenoon.  Heard  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher. 

6.  Had  company  to  spend  the  evening.  Alfred  P.  Put- 
nam, L.  P.  Preston,  M.  A.  Putnam  & J.  Langley. 

7.  Attended  the  examination  of  H,  M.  Putnam’s  school 
this  forenoon.  Pound  it  very  muddy  walking.  Very  good 
examination. 

11.  Went  to  the  plains  in  the  P.M.  to  meet  father  who  had 
been  to  Boston.  Very  muddy  indeed. 

12.  Been  to  church  all  day.  Heard  two  excellent  sermons 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot  of  Beverly. 

14.  Mother  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Moses  Putnam’s. 

15.  Mrs.  Herbert  came  and  spent  a few  hours  this  P.M. 
I went  to  the  plains  this  eve,  called  at  H.  Putnam’s. 

16.  Very  warm,  toward  evening  a smart  thunder  shower. 

17.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Sam  Putnam’s  & the  eve 
at  Miss  H.  Pedrick ’s,  were  treated  to  ice  cream. 

18.  Very  windy  indeed  all  day,  went  to  Miss  Appleton’s 
examination  which  was  very  good.  Harriet  & Ellen  Putnam 
took  tea  & spent  the  evening  here. 

19.  Pleasant  tho’  very  windy.  Attended  church  all  day 
& walked.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  the  speaker. 

21.  Seems  like  spring. 

22.  Went  in  the  P.M.  with  H.  Putnam  to  see  L.  A.  Put- 
nam, found  her  as  well  as  could  be  expected  tho’  not  much 
like  herself.  Went  to  Mr.  Horne’s  concert  in  the  evening. 

23.  Mr.  Webster  has  his  examination  this  afternoon.  The 
storm  prevented  my  attendance.  It  was  very  good  & he  was 
presented  with  a gold  chain. 

24.  School  meeting  this  eve  & I.  P.  Boardman  chosen 
committee  man  for  the  District. 

25.  Mr.  Daniel  Gould  was  presented  with  a son. 

26.  Attended  church  all  day.  Heard  the  Baptist  minister 
from  the  S.  Parish. 

29.  Went  to  Salem,  called  at  Dr.  Bowdoin’s,  had  a tooth 
refilled.  Went  to  see  cousin  May,  took  dinner  with  her.  Saw 
H.  Putnam  & H.  White,  returned  home  at  5 P.M. 

30.  Went  to  Sewing  Circle  at  Mr.  Rowley’s  this  eve.  Saw 
May  Porter.  Not  a great  many  present. 

31.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam  & got  some  boots. 

April  1.  Stormy  did  not  go  out  all  day  & saw  no  April 

fools  made. 
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2.  H.  A.  White  & child  came  to  make  a visit. 

3.  Marne  B.  came.  Holten  & lady  came  up  in  eve,  played 
‘‘old  maid”.  Marne  likes  her  cousin  elect  very  much  indeed. 

4.  All  went  down  to  P'edrick^s,  spent  the  afternoon.  Very 
muddy  travelling. 

5.  Marne  and  I went  down  to  plains  in  the  chaise,  shopped 
in  the  store  of  Emerson  & Lord,  had  a present  of  cologne 
bottle. 

6.  Fast  day.  Went  to  Ipswich  with  E.A.L.  & Marne  B. 
Wonderful  escape,  trace  broke,  no  damage  done.  Had  a very 
pleasant  time  except  the  finishing.  H.  A.  White  returned 
home. 

7.  Began  to  crochet  a tidy.  All  staid  at  home  & had  a 
nice  time  working. 

8.  Marne  arose  at  nine  o’clock.  I think  she  is  a very  lazy 
girl.  Treat  in  the  evening  on  oranges  and  maple  sugar  by 
Judson. 

9.  Went  to  church  all  day.  6 o’clock  P.M.  am  sitting  be- 
side my  worthy  cousin  Augustus,  and  cousin  Nancy  shall 
have  to  retire  alone.  Woe  to  cold  feet,  M. 

10.  M.  A.  Burchstead  went  to  the  S.  Parish  with  father. 
I shall  miss  her  much. 

12.  After  ironing  C & myself  went  into  the  woods  for 
wild  flowers  of  which  we  brought  home  specimens. 

13.  Went  to  the  plains  & spent  the  day  with  my  friend 
M.  A.  Putnam,  had  a very  pleasant  visit.  Called  to  see  H. 
Putnam  on  my  way  down. 

14.  Very  pleasant,  thought  of  going  to  Salem  but  did  not. 

15.  Woke  early  and  found  the  ground  covered  with  snow 
& a thick  snow  storm  prevailing.  Woe  to  the  little  wild 
flowers. 

16.  Attended  church  this  afternoon.  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher 
preached. 

17.  Woke  this  morning  & found  a thick  snow  storm  pre- 
vailing & the  ground  covered  with  snow.  Commenced  teaching 
school  in  District  No.  3,  23  scholars. 

18.  A stormy  day  with  snow  and  rain,  22  scholars. 

20.  Mr.  Northend  came  to  visit  the  school  but  did  not 
stay  long. 

21.  Heard  that  A.  A.  Perley  has  a baby. 

22.  As  there  was  no  school,  went  to  Salem  with  mother. 
It  commenced  raining  before  we  reached  S.  & continued  all 
day. 

23.  Went  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  heard  Mr.  Fletcher. 
Heard  this  eve  that  Nathan  Currier  is  dead ! 
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24.  Kept  school  all  day.  Went  to  Ipswich,  started  at 
about  % past  5 & returned  at  9]/2,  had  a very  pleasant  ride. 

25.  N.  Currier  is  buried  today.  He  was  11  years  old  & a 
most  promising'  child,  was  taken  sick  on  Friday  & died  on 
Sunday,  disease  of  the  brain. 

26.  Kept  school  all  day.  Had  a caller  this  forenoon, 
Cornelia  Putnam.  In  the  P.M.  Abby  Putnam  also  called. 

28.  A rainy  day,  had  about  22  scholars. 

29.  Rainy,  had  about  16  scholars. 

30.  Very  rainy,  did  not  attend  church  all  day. 

May  1.  The  children  went  Maying  after  tea  & got  quite 
a large  boquet.  H.  Putnam  called. 

2.  Went  after  tea  to  the  plains  with  Mother  and  Horace. 

4.  A very  rainy  day,  had  about  8 scholars  A.M.,  7,  P.M. 
A more  cold  dismal  uncomfortable  day  I have  not  seen. 

5.  Mr.  Northend  came  in  & spent  about  an  hour.  The 
piano  went  away. 

6.  P.M.  cold  & windy  with  snow  squalls. 

7.  Seems  like  winter.  I went  to  church  P.M.,  heard  Mr. 
Fletcher. 

8.  Went  to  ride  after  dark,  went  to  Salem,  stopped  a few 
minutes  to  see  Harriet,  got  home  I/2  past  10, 

9.  Kept  school  all  day,  the  Library  was  moved  into  the 
School  House  and  I shall  now  have  to  take  charge  of  it. 

10.  Expected  E.A.L.  to  call  for  a ride  at  5 P.M.  but  did 
not.  Went  to  Salem  in  the  cars,  met  E.A.L.  at  the  Depot, 
made  a short  visit  at  Mrs.  Potter  ^s  & took  a run  on  Beverly 
bridge,  got  home  at  11  o’clock. 

13.  School  only  I/2  day  for  which  I am  very  glad.  Mother 
had  a caller,  Mrs.  Wheeler  from  S.  Danvers  & H.  & A.  White 
called. 

15.  In  the  P.M.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Northend  visited  the  school. 

19.  Cloudy  in  the  morning,  at  noon  beautiful.  Nature  is 
beginning  to  look  her  lovliest,  the  trees  are  just  bursting  in- 
to blossom. 

20.  A.M.  kept  school.  P.M.  went  to  the  South  Parish  with 
mother  and  father.  Had  a black  silk  basque  cut,  found  H. 
& A.  just  starting  away  to  Salem. 

22:.  Had  a quiet  day  at  school. 

23.  Kept  school  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon 
went  to  Boston  with  E.A.L.  & Mr.  Webster  & Miss  S.  Lord. 
Had  a fine  time,  went  to  the  Monument,  Custom  house,  Capt. 
Plotter  ’s  vessel,  etc. 

24.  On  my  return  from  Boston  last  eve  found  Aunt  Betsy 
Putnam  here.  She  will  stay  a few  days. 
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25.  On  my  return  from  school  at  noon  found  cousin  N.  P. 
Burchstead  & Henry  here. 

26.  This  morning  mother  and  aunt  B.  went  to  the  S.  Par- 
ish & carried  Mrs.  B.  & Henry  whom  they  left.  They  came 
home  in  a rain. 

27.  Found  cousin  May  here  on  my  return  from  school. 
After  dinner  went  with  them  all  & spent  the  afternoon  at 
I.P.B.’s. 

28.  Went  to  church  in  the  A.M.  Horace  has  gone  to  Lynn 
with  J.  Dunner. 

30.  Had  trouble  in  school  with  Lewis  A.M.  P.M.  Eliza- 
beth Putnam  came  into  school. 

31.  No  school  all  day,  joyful  release.  Went  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  S.  Parish,  had  a muslin  dress  cut,  got  late  for  the 
cars  & a friend  took  me  down. 

June  4.  Went  to  church  all  day.  Had  quite  an  excite- 
ment on  account  of  a Concord  clergyman  who  preached  much 
against  the  wishes  of  a great  many  people. 

6.  Went  after  tea  to  the  S.  Parish  after  my  dress  & bon- 
net. Got  the  bonnet  but  not  the  dress. 

7.  Had  a visitor  in  school.  E.  K.  Putnam. 

8.  Very  rainy  all  day,  had  not  many  scholars. 

9.  Had  32  scholars.  Matilda  Porter  called  this  eve. 

11.  Went  to  church  all  day.  A stranger  occupied  the 
pulpit. 

12.  Had  a full  school,  have  had  several  new  scholars  of 
late. 

13.  Mr.  Hiram  Preston  was  married  today  & serenaded 
this  eve  by  the  Calthumpians. 

14.  Arose  early  and  started  soon  after  6 for  Mt.  Auburn 
in  company  with  Holten  & Harriet,  had  a beautiful  ride, 
arrived  there  at  about  11.  Visited  fresh  pond,  Mt.  Auburn, 
had  a delightful  ride. 

15.  Saw  Susan  Perley  & mother  & baby  this  morning. 

17.  Kept  school  A.M.  P.M.  Susan  came  & spent  the  night, 
went  to  the  plains  after  tea,  saw  H.  Putnam  & G.  Stickney. 

18.  Went  to  church  A.M.  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  preached. 

20.  Kept  school.  Susan  came  & spent  an  hour  or  so  with 
me.  Miss  Appleton  called  at  the  dooi"  but  did  not  incline  to 
enter. 

21.  Went  with  mother  to  the  S.  Parish  after  tea,  got 

home  at  I/2  8.  Susan  went  to  the  S.  Parish  tonight. 

22.  Had  callers  in  school.  Mr.  Northend  & Mr.  F.  Web- 
ster, teacher  at  the  plains,  Mrs.  Susan  Putnam  & Mrs.  E. 
Kettelle. 
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23.  Not  a very  quiet  day  at  school,  rather  misty  or  stormy. 

24.  In  the  P.M.  went  to  the  plains,  got  some  edging  for 
my  muslin  dress.  June  24,  where  shall  I be  1 year  hence? 

25.  I believe  we  are  destined  not  to  have  any  warm  Sun- 
days this,  summer. 

26.  Mr.  Emerson  is  very  sick  with  colic. 

28.  When  I got  home  found  H.  & 0.  Emerson  here.  After 
tea  H.  Putnam  & Holten  called  & Mrs.  I.  P.  B.  & Mrs.  Dun- 
bar from  Wisconsin. 

29.  Had  company  in  school  this  P.M.  Mr.  Northend  & 
Mr.  Wheeler  from  Salem  & Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Trask, 
Mrs.  Almira  Perley.  Attended  the  wedding  of  S.  Lord  in 
the  evening,  got  home  12,  tired  enough. 

30.  Not  a very  full  school,  rather  rainy.  Pelt  tired  & 
weary.  H.  & 0.  took  their  departure  this  afternoon. 

July  1.  Scholars  somewhat  quarrelsome  as  usual.  I must 
have  an  end  to  this  quarrelling.  It  has  caused  me  more 
trouble  than  any  one  thing  in  school.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Perley 
called  after  tea. 

3.  Very  warm  indeed,  children  restless  & uneasy,  crackers 
firing,  guns  & so  forth.  0,  I shall  be  glad  when  independence 
is  over. 

4.  Staid  at  home  in  the  A.M.  & enjoyed  myself  fine  & 
resting  after  ironing.  Chas.  gone  to  the  berry  pasture  & 
Horace  to  Rockport.  P.M.  went  round  through  Beverly  and 
Salem,  had  a fine  time,  saw  the  fireworks. 

5.  Hot  as  ever.  Kept  school,  had  not  many  scholars,  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible. 

7.  After  school  went  to  the  sewing  Circle  which  met  at 
Mr.  Moses  Putnam’s.  Went  with  M.  Wolcutt  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Herbert  Putnam. 

8.  A.M.  kept  school.  P.M.  went  with  mother  to  Salem, 
met  father  from  Boston.  Called  on  H.  A.  White’s. 

9.  Woke  up  this  morning  with  swelled  face,  itching  & 
burning.  Felt  anything  but  comfortable.  After  tea  went 
with  Horace  to  see  Dr.  Hunt. 

10.  Who  called  it  the  Erysipelas.  No  better  this  morn- 
ing so  I shall  not  attempt  to  keep  school. 

11.  Woke  this  morning  to  find  myself  no  better.  Swell- 
ing in  my  face  not  abated.  Shall  not  keep  school  today. 

12.  No  school  today,  am  some  better.  Have  all  I can  do 
to  attend  to  my  Erysipelas. 

13.  Commenced  school  this  morning  though  I felt  hardly 
able.  Had  a pretty  hard  time  & wished  myself  at  home. 
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14.  Rainy,  however,  thought  I must  keep  school,  went  in 
the  morning,  had  a few  scholars,  did  not  keep  P.M.  Came 
home  & went  to  bed. 

15.  Did  stay  at  home  all  day,  felt  miserably  in  the  A.M. 
P.M.  some  better.  E.A.L.  called  & Elizabeth  Putnam. 

16.  Pelt  some  better,  did  not  go  to  church  all  day.  A. 
A.  White  came  home  with  mother  from  meeting. 

17.  Kept  school  all  day,  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

18.  Went  to  Ipswich  after  tea,  had  a very  pleasant  ride, 
got  home  at  % past  10. 

19.  Miss  Sarah  & Hannah  Pedrick  called  & spent  the 
evening. 

20.  In  the  eve  Miss  Kaunt  (?),  May  Pedrick  called  & 
Julia  Weston. 

21.  H.  A.  White  came  with  the  express  tonight. 

24.  Had  company  in  school.  Mr.  Northend  and  another 
gentleman  this  morning. 

26.  Exceedingly  warm,  had  company  in  school,  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Trask  spent  part  of  the  day.  Pound  cousin  May  here  from 
Salem. 

27.  Went  in  the  morning  to  carry  May  down  to  the 
Depot,  had  company  in  school,  H.  A.  White,  C.  Boardman  & 
Harriet  Putnam. 

28.  Had  lots  of  trouble  this  week  on  account  of  Plora 
Putnam. 

29.  Kept  school  A.M.  Shall  have  a vacation  of  a fort- 
night, glad  am  I. 

30.  We  expect  to  hear  the  new  organ  today.  Mr.  Pletcher 
A.M.  P.M.  Rev.  Mr.  Gould  of  N.  Bedford, 

Aug.  1.  Went  after  tea  to  see  the  Miss  Pedricks.  Pound 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam  there.  Had  a very  pleasant 
visit.  Ei.A.L.  called  for  me. 

2.  Went  in  the  morn  with  mother  to  Salem,  bought  each 
of  us  a new  lawn  dress,  arrived  home  at  11  o’clock. 

3.  Had  Mary  Porter  here  to  cut  our  dresses.  Had  callers 
after  tea,  Mrs.  Susan  Putnam,  & Eliza  Pedrick  & Matilda 
Porter.  H.  A.  White  went  home  tonight. 

4.  Was  invited  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Elias  Put- 
nam ’s  but  lo ! it  rained  just  in  time  to  prevent  us  from  going. 

5.  Staid  at  home  & finished  my  dress  tho  Cad  wanted  me 
to  go  to  ride  very  much. 

6.  Went  to  church  A.M.,  heard  a stranger,  name  not 
known. 

8.  Spent  the  afternoon  with  mother  & Mrs.  Porter  at 
Mrs.  Elias  Putnam’s.  Had  a pleasant  visit. 
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9.  Was  going  to  the  S.  Parish  today  but  did  not  feel  well 
enough. 

10.  Expect  to  go  to  the  S.  Parish  & Lynn  to  make  a visit. 

11.  Woke  & found  myself  at  Harriet’s.  Went  to  Salem 
this  morn  & had  a tooth  filled. 

12.  Did  not  go  out  much.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  called 
this  eve. 

13.  Went  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  heard  a stranger, 
name  not  known. 

14.  Intended  to  have  gone  to  Lynn  today  but  missed  of 
the  Express  & shall  go  tomorrow. 

15.  Shall  start  for  Lynn  at  9 o’clock.  Arrived  at  Lynn 
at  about  11  o ’clock.  Found  M.  A.  & Mrs.  Lyon  absent  at  Bos- 
ton. They  arrived  at  about  % past  1 A.M.  from  a party. 

16.  Rose  at  8 & took  breakfast  at  9.  Went  out  a little 
with  Marne.  2 P.M,.  went  to  bathe  with  Mrs.  Lyon,  got  home 
at  4.  Found  A.  waiting,  went  to  rid©  to  the  beach  with  him, 
got  to  my  own  home  at  % past  9. 

17.  Morn  started  for  Brookline.  Arrived  in  Boston  at 
10  A.M.,  started  in  the  omnibus  for  Brookline  at  11.  Found 
all  well  & glad  to  see  us.  Went  to  walk  on  Cora  Hill,  had  a 
fine  view  of  Boston  & vicinity. 

18.  Very  warm  & dusty  as  usual.  Went  to  walk  in  M*r. 
Emerson’s  grounds  with  Annette  Ashby,  found  some  ripe 
plums.  Mother  & Aunt  B went  to  Linden  place,  went  to  Bos- 
ton 3Y2,  home  at  7. 

19.  Very  pleasant  and  dusty.  Eliza  Putnam  called  this 
afternoon. 

20.  Went  to  church  all  day,  heard  two  excellent  sermons 
from  Mr.  Fletcher,  text  P.M.  ‘‘Wine  is  a mocker  strong  drink 
is  raging.  ” 

21.  Dreaded  day  for  school  to  commence  again.  Had  a 
good  number  present,  found  2 new  scholars,  Scotch,  past 
8,  tired  & sleepy  I am  here  writing  in  my  diary. 

22.  Very  warm  & dry  as  usual.  We  have  had  no  rain 
for  three  weeks  & the  most  scorching  wind  & sun  all  the  time. 

23.  The  same  weather.  Many  of  the  trees  in  the  forest 
opposite  are  quite  dry  & withered.  The  leaves  fall  & rustle 
like  autumn. 

24.  The  heavens  above  are  like  brass  & the  earth  beneath 
like  ashes. 

26.  Weather  much  the  same  through  the  day  but  joy  to 
tell,  this  evening  it  rains!  rains! 

27.  Mom  found  that  it  was  only  a shower  just  enough  to 
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keep  the  dust  quiet.  Attended  church  all  day,  heard  Rev. 
Mr.  Crowel  of  Essex. 

30.  A very  unfortunate  day  to  me,  I think  the  worst  I 
exer  experienced.  The  children  were  out  of  sorts  & I got  so 
before  school  was  done.  Mrs.  Trask  has  a little  daughter. 

31.  Went  down  this  eve  to  see  the  men  work  on  the  Rail- 
road. They  think  to  finish  laying  the  rails  tonight.  It  was 
quite  a sight.  A great  many  persons  were  there  & the  men 
looked  tired. 

Sept.  1.  Was  awakened  this  morn  at  about  4 o’clock  by 
the  puffing  of  the  iron  horse.  Jumped  out  of  bed  and  saw 
him  stride  majestically  up  the  gorge  below  the  house.  The 
men  worked  all  night  &:■  today  the  passenger  car  came  down. 

2.  Found  it  raining,  how  joyful  the  sound  of  the  patter- 
ing drops!  The  cars  have  been  down  today.  Maria  Batch- 
elder  & Susan  Perley  called  after  tea. 

3.  It  has  cleared  off  very  warm  indeed,  the  sky  is  of  a 
very  deep  beautiful  blue  & nature  seems  quite  refreshed. 
Mrs.  Albert  Putnam  & Two  young  men  joined  the  church 
this  afternoon. 

4.  I did  not  feel  well  at  all,  was  quite  unable,  tho  forced 
to  be  in  school. 

6.  Exceedingly  warm.  Did  not  know  what  I should  do 
with  the  children.  Went  to  ride  in  the  evening  & a thunder 
shower  coming  up  did  not  go  farther  than  Wenham.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Xorthend  came  into  school. 

7.  I.P.B.  & wife  started  yesterday  morn  for  New  York,  & 
Saratoga,  to  return  by  way  of  Brattleboro. 

8.  Went  in  the  eve  with  H.  & S.  Pedrick  to  call  at  Mr. 
Moses  Putnam  s & T.  M.  Putnam’s. 

9.  Kept  school  this  forenoon  & came  home  in  a copious 
shower  of  rain.  It  has  continued  to  fall  during  the  after- 
noon & night. 

10.  Woke  & found  it  raining  as  hard  as  ever.  The  earth 
is  now  being  watered  plentifully.  Did  not  go  to  church  at 
all  today. 

12.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam  on  my  way  home 
from  school  & found  her  quite  comfortable. 

13.  Mother  spent  last  night  at  Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam’s  & 
came  home  this  morning  with  the  news,  that  she  has  a little 
daughter.  Did  not  keep  school  this  P.M.  Spent  it  at  T.  M. 
Putnam ’s. 

14.  Cad  went  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Harriet’s.  Great 
girls  have  taken  a miff  at  each  other  in  school. 
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15.  Commenced  raining  on  last  evening  but  cleared  off 
finely  this  morning  at  9.  So  the  children  were  many  of  them 
late. 

16.  I have  enjoyed  this  afternoon  much  it  is  so  fine.  Anna 
Wallis  is  spending  it  with  Cad. 

17.  A beautiful  day,  one  of  those  calm  bright  autumn 
days  which  remind  one  almost  of  heaven.  Rev.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball of  Ipswich  preached  for  us. 

18.  Went  according  to  invitation  this  evening  to  see  May 
Putnam.  Found  to  my  surprise  that  she  is  to  set  off  to- 
morrow to  be  married  & on  her  wedding  tour. 

19.  Woke  & found  it  raining,  felt  very  sorry  on  account 
of  the  bridal  party  as  well  as  Horace  & his  companions,  who 
were  going  on  a gunning  excursion  to  the  woods  of  Maine, 
but  it  cleared  off  finely  at  about  9 A.M. 

20.  Horace  started  yesterday  morn  & we  feel  quite  lone- 
some. 

22.  Called  to  see  Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam  after  school,  found 
her  quite  comfortable. 

23.  One  of  those  bright  beautiful  days  in  autumn  whose 
very  beauty  makes  us  sad,  when  we  think  of  the  rude  wintry 
winds  which  will  soon  drive  around  us  & obliterate  all  traces 
of  present  beauty. 

29.  Kept  school  A.M.  Went  in  the  P.M.  to  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Heard  Hon.  Rufus  Choate, 
Mr.  Hilliard,  Judge  White  & Mr.  Huntington.  Mr.  Black 
and  wife  returned  today. 

30.  Went  to  Boston  in  company  with  Holten,  Harriet  & 
E.A.L.  Got  a shawl,  Bay  State.  Had  a nice  time.  Stopped 
at  the  American  House.  Arrived  home  at  8 in  the  eve. 

Oct.  1.  Mother  is  almost  sick  with  a cold. 

2.  Did  not  wash  though  it  was  a very  pleasant  day.  A 
temperance  lecture  was  given  at  Granite  Hall  this  eve  by  a 
Maine  gentleman. 

3.  May  A.  Langly  & husband  returned  from  their 
journey. 

4.  Harriet  White  & child  came  up  to  spend  a few  days 
while  A has  gone  in  the  country.  E.A.L.  came  in  this  eve. 

5.  Kept  school  until  3 P.M.  Went  with  Caroline  to  visit 
H.M.  Putnam’s  school.  Took  tea  at  C’s,  called  at  A.  H. 
Gould’s  on  our  return. 

6.  Went  with  H.  in  the  eve  to  make  some  calls  at  Mrs. 
T.M.P.,  Mr.  Moses  Putnam’s,  Mr.  Black’s  & Mr.  S.  Putnam’s. 

7.  A warm  summer’s  day.  One  wants  to  be  out  of  doors. 
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Spent  the  afternoon  at  the  school  house  with  the  girls  to  help 
them  about  their  compositions.  H.A.W.  returned  home. 

8.  A very  warm  pleasant  day.  It  really  seems  as  though 
summer  had  returned  again. 

9.  Had  company  at  school,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Northend  & the 
school  appeared  very  badly  indeed. 

10.  Mrs.  Black  & her  brother  Mr.  Moses  Putnam  came 
in  to  school  this  P.M. 

11.  Called  this  eve  upon  Mrs.  May  Langly,  found  her 
well  & very  happy. 

13.  Mr.  Northend  came  into  school  & concluded  that  it 
should  not  close  this  week  as  at  first  anticipated. 

14.  Went  to  Salem  with  Mother  & Horace  this  P.M. 
Bought  me  a new  dress  & a present  for  M.A.L. 

18.  Attended  this  eve  the  first  Lyceum  lecture  by  Rev. 
T.  Starr  King.  It  was  excellent  subject  substance  & show. 

20.  Morning  started  for  Georgetown  in  the  first  passenger 
train  that  has  yet  passed  over  the  road.  It  was  a pleasant  day. 

21.  We  had  five  lectures  on  the  first  day,  Mr.  Case  of 
Salem,  Mr.  Parrish  of  Springfield  & Mr.  Northend  of 
Danvers. 

22.  Attended  church  all  day.  M.  Pedrick,  M.  Porter,  A. 
Learoyd,  S.  P.  Fowler  & C.  H.  Learoyd  were  propounded  for 
admission  to  the  church. 

23.  Commenced  school  again  and  how  I did  dread  it. 
There  was  the  usual  amount  of  quarreling,  how  I wish  I 
could  stop  it. 

24.  There  was  a temperance  lecture  in  the  Hall  this 
eve  but  I did  not  attend. 

25.  Attended  the  second  Lyceum  lecture  by  E.  P.  Whipple 
of  Boston.  The  subject  as  well  as  the  lecture  were  incom- 
prehensible ! ! to  me. 

26.  Found  cousin  May  here  on  my  return  from  school. 
We  went  to  the  Sewing  Circle  at  Mr.  Fletcher’s. 

27.  Yesterday,  Father,  Mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Put- 
nam & Mr.  & Mrs.  Moses  Putnam  went  to  Newbury  port. 

28.  This  afternoon  Horace,  Caddy  & myself  went  to  New- 
buryport.  Had  a nice  time  came  home  on  the  5 o’clock  train. 

29.  Mr.  Woodbury  formerly  of  Acton  was  our  preacher 
today.  I went  in  the  morning  & evening. 

30.  Expect  examinations  tomorrow.  I was  quite  sick  this 
morning. 

31.  Went  to  school  this  morning  expecting  it  would  be 
the  last  day.  But  it  commenced  raining  & Mr.  Northend 
sent  to  have  it  deferred  until  tomorrow. 
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Nov.  1.  Got  through  examinations  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Had  22  spectators.  I spent  the  eve  at  I.P.B.’s. 

2.  This  afternoon  Mr.  Millet  from  Salem  took  me  & cousin 
M.  to  ride.  In  the  eve  we  all  went  to  Lecture.  Mr.  Haskell 
was  the  speaker,  subject  History  of  our  Country  Politically. 

3.  M.  & Myself  went  to  the  depot  & saw  Millet  off  in  the 
cars,  then  went  to  I.P.B.  & spent  the  rest  of  the  day  & 
evening  except  a ride  to  Topsfield  in  the  eve. 

4.  Was  almost  sick  & so  was  M.  we  spent  the  day  at  home 
& glad  enough  were  we  to  go  to  bed  at  9.  J.  S.  Black  was 
taken  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs. 

5.  Did  not  rise  until  all  were  gone  to  Church.  Went  in 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Porter,  M.  Pedrick,  S.  P.  Fowler,  C.  H. 
Learoyd  & brother  were  admitted  to  the  church. 

6.  Staid  at  home  & washed.  Had  company,  Caroline  to 
spend  the  afternoon  & Harriet,  Holten  & Aug.  & I.P.B.  to 
spend  the  evening. 

7.  Was  going  to  Salem  this  afternoon  but  it  rained!! 
nearly  all  day. 

8.  Went  to  the  depot  with  M.  who  went  to  Salem  with 
Caroline.  I went  home  to  help  make  Apple  Sauce.  In  the 
eve  went  with  M.  & C.  to  call  on  Harriet  Putnam. 

9.  In  the  P.M.  we,  M.,  myself  & E.A.L.  went  to  Lynn. 
May  staid  all  night,  while  we  came  home  & attended  Lyceum 
in  the  eve.  Lecture  by  Bigelow,  subject  The  ruined  cities  of 
the  East. 

10.  I started  in  the  8%  train  for  Salem,  met  May  at  the 
Depot  & we  proceeded  to  the  S.  Parish  to  spend  the  day  with 
Harriet.  I bought  some  fur  in  Salem. 

11.  Rainy.  We  staid  at  home  all  day  & sewed. 

13.  Afternoon  Caroline  sent  a carriage  for  us  & we  spent 
the  afternoon  & night  there.  Had  a fine  time,  it  is  as  warm 
as  summer  & foggy  & rainy. 

14.  M.  & Caroline  started  this  afternoon  for  Brookline  & 
I came  home  & went  to  washing ! ! Old  Mrs.  Dudley  was 
buried  this  P.M. 

15.  Mother  & C & myself  went  to  Salem.  Started  at  10 
A.M.  Soon  after  we  arrived  in  S it  began  snowing  & we  were 
forced  to  return  in  a snow  storm  at  1 o^clock. 

16.  Went  to  the  Lyceum  in  the  eve.  Heard  Josiah  Quincy 
of  Boston  on  the  Mormons.  Very  good. 

21.  Went  to  Salem  with  Horace  in  the  afternoon.  Got  me 
a stone  martin  tippet.  Had  my  head  Shampooed. 

23.  Evening  heard  a Lecture  on  the  Anglo  Saxons  by 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker.  Very  good. 
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24.  Preparing  for  Thanksgiving,  cleaning  house.  Chop- 
ping meat,  etc.  Very  busy. 

25.  Baking  pies,  & everything  else  almost. 

26.  We  walked  to  church  & I stopped  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Butler’s.  Then  Horace  came  to  get  us  & bring  us  home. 

27.  This  afternoon  the  piano  came  home. 

28.  We  ironed  & then  rested  ourselves  in  the  P.M. 

29.  Thick  rain  & snow  storm.  Baked  & cooked  all  day. 
I was  almost  crazy  with  the  tooth  ache  or  neuralgia.  A hop 
poultice  was  my  bed  fellow. 

30.  Thanksgiving,  clear,  but  cold  & windy,  snow  on  the 
ground.  We  had  Holten,  Harriet  & E.A.L.  to  dine  with  us. 
After  dinner  the  gents  took  to  the  shop  to  have  a smoke  & 
Harriet  & I to  the  parlor  to  crochet.  I.P.B.  & wife  spent 
the  eve  here. 

Dec.  1.  Went  in  the  A.M.  to  Salem  intending  to  be 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Tabernacle  but  found 
we  were  too  late.  Took  tea  at  Mrs.  Potter’s,  came  home  to  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Bronson  of  Boston. 

5.  Horace  brought  company  to  tea,  a Mr.  Soule  from 
Plympton.  He  spent  the  night  then  left  for  N’port.  Went 
to  hear  a lecture  at  the  Peabody  Institute  but  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock did  not  arrive. 

7.  Our  Lyceum  Lecture  this  eve  was  by  Kev.  Mr.  Waters- 
ton  of  Boston,  Subject,  Scotland,  it  was  very  interesting  to 
me. 

8.  Mr.  Soule  came  in  the  last  train  from  N’port  & spent 
the  night. 

10.  Splendid  travelling,  went  to  church  all  day.  The 
road  is  like  iron  & perfectly  smooth. 

13.  The  morn  broke  clear  & bright,  but  before  noon  the 
clouds  over  spread  the  sky,  snow  fell,  etc.  I went  to  the  sewing 
circle  at  Mr.  Fellows. 

14.  M.  Porter  cut  my  Thibet  dress.  We  went  to  the  lec- 
ture by  A.  Burlingame.  The  Past  & The  Present,  was  the 
subject,  very  interesting. 

15.  Started  in  the  8^  train  for  Salem,  made  my  pur- 
chases, then  took  the  Omnibus  for  S.  Danvers.  Spent  the 
P.M.  intending  to  return  at  6 o’clock  but  missed  the  train  & 
had  to  go  back  & stay  all  night. 

16.  Came  home  in  the  9 A.M.  train  next  morning. 

17.  ^ Went  to  church  A.M.  Heard  the  agent  for  the  S ? 
Association.  Very  rough  travelling  indeed.  Staid  at  home 
P.M.  Went  in  the  eve  & heard  him  upon  Pitcairn’s  Island. 
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20.  Rec’d  a letter  from  Mrs.  Sawyer.  Had  callers  P.M. 
Mr.  Willard  Putnam  & daughters.  E.A.L.  spent  the  evening 
here. 

21.  Julia  A.  Weston  was  married  P.M.  Went  to  I.P.B.’s 
to  see  Minnie  who  has  been  sick  of  the  lung  fever.  She  is 
getting  better. 

23.  Last  evening  Mother,  Horace  & myself  attended  Ly- 
ceum. Quite  a snow  storm  but  the  house  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. Lecturer  was  Lucy  Stone,  subject.  Woman’s  Rights. 

25.  A very  pleasant  day  with  some  sleighing.  Harriet 
& Alden  came  at  noon,  left  the  baby  while  they  went  to  the 
funeral  of  Nathan  Moulton.  I went  to  Salem  & attended  a 
concert  given  by  The  Home  Music  Club,  it  was  very  good. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Putnam  called. 

26.  Misty  & foggy,  rainy  too.  Everything  conspiring  to 
the  destruction  of  the  snow. 

29.  In  the  evening  lecture  by  Dr.  Solger,  a Prussian  on 
The  Eastern  Questions. 

30.  Did  not  attend  church.  Mother  is  not  very  well, 
P.M.  went  to  church,  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Salem. 

Jan  1,  1855.  A fair  beautiful  winter’s  day.  That  it  may 
be  emblematical  of  my  life,  I dare  not  hope,  tho  much  the 
wish  arises.  C & myself  washed.  After  tea  made  a call  on 
the  Misses  Pedrick.  Rec’d  J.  Weston’s  wedding  card. 

2.  Went  in  the  evening  to  a lecture  at  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute by  Rev.  Mr,  Whiting  of  Lawrence.  Subject,  Readings 
& Books,  it  was  well  spoken  & interesting. 

3.  Mrs.  Janes  from  Topsfleld  spent  yesterday  afternoon 
here.  Elizabeth  Gould  called  this  P.M.  Mother  is  not  well, 
has  been  so  for  a number  of  days  past. 

4.  Went  with  father  to  the  funeral  of  Jacob  Symonds  & 
saw  some  new  faces  of  my  kinsmen  never  seen  before  by  me. 
The  day  was  warm  & flne,  with  his  father  he  was  laid. 

5.  Mother  is  no  better  & I think  we  shall  have  a physician 
tomorrow  if  she  continues  the  same. 

6.  Horace  went  for  Dr.  Tuttle  of  Salem,  They  arrived 
at  about  3 o’clock  & Horace  took  him  right  back.  He  left 
some  medicine  & said  he  would  come  again  on  Wednesday  or 
Thurs.  Mother  had  a pretty  good  night’s  rest. 

8.  We  expected  a washerwoman  but  she  disappointed  us 
& so  after  waiting  till  9 o ’clock  we  began  & got  it  all  done  at 
noon.  Elizabeth  Putnam  called, 

9.  Mrs.  Samuel  Fowler  called  in  the  A.M.  & Mrs.  S.  Put- 
nam in  the  P.M.  I think  mother  is  improving  & the  medicine 
agrees  with  her. 
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10.  Evening  went  to  hear  a lecture  by  Frederick  Doug- 
las, the  mulatto  upon  Slavery.  It  was  pretty  good  tho  on  a 
long  tried  subject. 

11.  At  noon  Dr.  Tuttle  came  again,  found  his  patient 
wonderfully  improved,  left  some  new  medicine  & thinks  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  see  her  again. 

13.  Yesterday  & today  mother  is  not  quite  so  well  but  I 
hope  she  will  soon  get  over  this.  We  have  been  baking. 

14.  P.M.  Went  to  church,  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  from 
the  words  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  & forbid 
them  not. 

15.  Rose  early  & got  the  washing  done  in  good  season,  C. 
& myself. 

16.  Morning  H.  A.  White  came  to  spend  the  day.  At 
noon  it  commenced  snowing  & continued  through  the 
night.  She  went  home  in  the  coach. 

18.  Raining,  raining,  raining  fast  all  day,  pouring,  pour- 
ing, pouring  down  like  mad. 

19.  Snowing  again  as  fiercely  as  ever,  wind  blowing  & 
the  trees  loaded  with  ice  & snow.  In  the  eve  Henry  Put- 
nam called  to  see  about  Dr.  T. 

20.  Good  sleighing.  Henry  went  down  & brought  up  Dr. 
T.  He  called  & left  some  medicine  for  Mother  who  is  rap- 
idly improving. 

23.  Went  to  Salem  with  B.A.L.  & came  up  to  S.  Danvers 
to  a Lecture  at  the  Institute  by  R.  M.  Emerson  on  England. 
Society  met  at  Mr.  Weston’s. 

24.  H.  Pedrick  called  on  her  mission  of  kindness  to  the 
sick  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  evening  I called  at  Mr.  S. 
Putnam’s,  found  him  better. 

25.  Heard  a lecture  in  Granite  Hall  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone 
of  Boston,  subject  Individuality,  it  was  very  interesting. 
Rec’d  a book  from  the  Institute  through  A.  A.  White. 

27.  Dr.  Tuttle  made  his  appearance,  left  some  medicine 
for  mother. 

28.  Went  to  church  all  day,  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in 
the  eve  heard  Rev.  Mir.  Allen  of  Salem,  a Lecture  to  young 
men,  quite  interesting. 

30.  Attended  the  sewing  circle  at  Mr.  Emerson’s,  a large 
number  were  present.  Caddy  went  out  to  slide  & sprained 
her  ankle. 

31.  Last  day  of  January,  how  time  flies.  I can  scarcely 
realize  that  this  month  has  so  far  gone.  So  will  all  our  years 
flee,  like  a dream  that  is  past  and  gone. 
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Feb.  2.  Evening  listened  to  a Lecture  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  a blind  preacher  from  the  south.  He  was  very  inter- 
esting indeed.  The  Ax,  Rifle  & Saddle  bags  as  applied  to 
pioneer  life  was  his  subject  & he  gave  graphic  descriptions. 

6.  Went  to  a Lecture  at  the  Institute  by  T.  Starr  King. 
Holten  and  Harriet  were  there.  Coldest  day  of  the  season. 

7.  Mrs.  Tucker  from  Boston  came  to  spend  the  afternoon. 

8.  Tea  party  at  Wenham  this  evening. 

9.  Dr.  Hunt  came  & vaccinated  Cad. 

11.  Good  sleighing  for  the  first  time  this  winter.  Went 
to  church  this  A.M.  Heard  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Wenham. 

12.  Went  to  Salem  with  E.A.L.  in  P.M.  Returned  to 
Granite  Hall  in  the  eve  & heard  a lecture  by  0.  W.  Holmes 
“The  Americanized  European”  very  interesting. 

13.  Father,  Mother  & Cad  went  to  Salem  to  the  almshouse 
to  see  Mrs.  Caldwell.  In  the  eve  I attended  a Spiritualist 
Lecture  by  Miss  Emma  Jay. 

14.  Susan  Perlay  came  from  Georgetown  & staid  a few 
hours,  then  returned  in  the  3 o’clock  train.  Yesterday  rec’d 
a letter  from  Portland. 

15.  The  school  children  were  going  to  Boston  to  see  a 
panorama,  but  were  prevented  by  stormy  weather.  It  has 
rained,  rained  all  day. 

19.  Mr.  P.  Conant  of  Wrentham  spent  the  night  here. 

20.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  T.  Putnam’s.  Saw  Miss 
Martha  P.  Putnam.  Called  in  the  eve  at  Mr.  T.  Putnam’s, 
found  him  better.  Mr.  Colby  spent  the  eve  at  our  house. 

25.  Heard  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Wenham. 

28.  Spent  the  afternoon  & evening  at  Mr.  Simeon’s  Put- 
nam’s with  Caroline. 

Mar.  1.  Went  to  Salem  with  E.A.L.  Called  to  see  Mrs. 
Potter. 

4.  Went  to  church  all  day.  Heard  A.M.  an  agent  for 
foreign  missions.  P.M.  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 

5.  Called  in  the  eve  at  S.  Fowler  ’s. 

6.  Got  a quilt  in  this  P.M. 

7.  Visited  the  school  P.M.  in  company  with  C.  Boardman, 
H.  Putnam,  Ellen  P.  & Miss  Nichols  from  Boston.  We  all 
spent  the  evening  at  I.P.B.’s.  Met  Warren  Porter  for  the 
first  time. 

8.  At  home  sewing  all  day,  quilt  getting  along. 

9.  Quilt  finished. 

11.  A.M.  attended  church,  heard  Rev.  Mr.  Southgate  of 
Ipswich. 
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13.  Put  in  another  quilt. 

14.  Very  busy  at  home  quilting. 

16.  Mother  went  to  the  plains.  Heard  of  a quarrel  be- 
tween Dr.  Hunt  and  A.  W.  Putnam,  very  bad. 

17.  Father  went  to  Boston  to  meet  P.  Conant. 

21.  Mother  & myself  went  to  Salem,  H.  White,  also. 
Bought  a Coral  Barege  dress. 

26.  Started  in  the  noon  train  for  Boston,  arrived  at 
past  1.  Found  E.A.L.  waiting  for  me  at  the  depot.  Saw 
A.  A.  Putnam  & J.  Howe  on  their  way  to  N.  York. 

27.  Last  eve  came  out  to  Brookline,  found  all  well.  May 
& myself  are  to  go  to  Boston  tomorrow. 

28.  Started  in  the  9 o’clock  train  from  Brookline  for  Bos- 
ton. Ran  abouti  in  Boston  all  day  & arrived  in  B.  at  6 in  the 
eve.  Never  was  more  tired  in  my  life. 

29.  Went  to  Salem  with  mother,  bought  knives  & forks, 
tea  tray,  silver,  etc.  Received  a present  of  a nice  book,  pre- 
serve dish  & cologne  bottle  from  H.A.W. 

30.  May  Porter  came  to  cut  mine  & mother’s  silk  dress. 
W.  Porter  spent  the  afternoon  & eve  here. 

31.  M.P.  here  still.  Elizabeth  Putnam  called  in  the  P.M. 

Apr.  2.  Very  cold  & blustering.  Caroline  went  to  the 

plains  to  be  examined  for  the  High  School.  Came  home  at 
dark  with  a certificate  for  admission. 

3.  Got  up  early  & helped  about  washing,  then  went  to 
Salem  & made  a great  many  purchases. 

4.  Expected  cousin  Joshua  & wife  from  Brookline  in  the 
last  train  to  spend  the  night. 

5.  They  came  in  the  first  train  in  the  morning  & staid 
here  to  dinner.  P.M.  I went  to  Ipswich  with  E.A.L.,  came 
home  in  the  eve  & found  it  dark  & rainy. 

6.  I took  dinner  at  I.P.B.’s  with  Josephine  who  staid  un- 
til Saturday  & came  up  here  to  spend  the  evening. 

10.  Came  down  to  the  house  to  put  the  carpets  down. 
Cousin  May  came  from  Brookline.  We  all  worked  till  nearly 
dark.  Caroline,  May,  Horace  & myself. 

11.  We  all  came  down  & worked  all  day.  In  the  evening 
I went  with  E.A.L.  to  Salem  to  get  some  furniture.  It  rained 
& was  dark  & cold,  got  home  at  11. 

12.  The  great  & eventful  day  at  length  arrived.  Came 
down  & worked  till  12.  Then  came  home  & made  preparations 
for  evening.  M.  A.  Burchstead  came  at  4 P.M.  At  8 in  the 
evening  the  awful  ceremony  was  performed  and  I became 
Mrs.  Lord. 
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13.  After  the  ceremony  we  rode  to  Salem  in  a coach  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Potter  & Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  at  whose 
house  we  spent  the  night.  We  came  home  in  the  11  o’clock 
train  & cousin  May  & M.A.B.  spent  the  night  here. 

14.  Augustus  & Mary  Ann  left  in  the  morning  train,  one 
for  Boston,  the  other  for  Lynn.  Cousin  M.  spent  the  day 
here  & the  night  at  Father  ’s.  Mrs.  Haskell  Perley  called  A.M. 

15.  May  & Caroline  called  after  meeting. 

16.  We  went  to  Salem  in  the  afternoon  to  exchange  some 
furniture. 

22.  A beautiful  day.  We  went  to  church  all  day  for  the 
first  time  since Were  well  stared  at  & commented  upon. 

May  4.  Mr.  Belcher  was  here  from  Boston  & spent  the 
night. 

6.  After  tea  C.  H.  Gould  came  in  & in  the  eve  J.  Poster. 

7.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  I.P.B. ’s.  He  has  gone  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

10.  Went  up  to  Israel’s,  found  the  children  sick  with  the 
measles. 

11.  Father,  mother  & C were  here  but  not  to  tea.  We 
went  to  the  milliners.  Mrs.  Sarah  Webster  spent  the  night 
here  & part  of  the  P.M. 

12.  Horace  & C were  here,  Caroline  Gould  called. 

16.  Went  home  in  the  morn  to  spend  the  day.  P.M.  took 
a ride  with  mother  to  see  the  Endicotts  & Mrs.  Bradstreet. 

17.  It  rained  so  hard  last  night  that  I did  not  return. 
Came  home  this  morn  with  D.  Gould  who  was  in  pursuit  of 
a nurse,  his  wife  having  presented  him  with  a son. 

18.  Went  home  in  the  cars  this  morning,  spent  the  day 
in  fixing  my  barege  dress.  Horace  brought  me  home. 

24.  This  eve  May  Walcott  & husband  were  here. 

26.  Minnie  spent  the  day  here,  we  called  at  Harriet  Put- 
nam’s, found  Wallace  better. 

27.  Went  to  Lynn  to  hear  the  Oratorio  of  Creation  in  the 
eve.  Returned  home  at  11. 

30.  Went  home  to  spend  election.  Augustus  came  for  me 
at  4 o’clock.  I came  home  & found  Mr.  & Mrs.  Brown  & all 
the  little  Browns  here  from  Ipswich.  They  went  home  at  dark. 

31.  Mrs.  Potter,  maid  & baby  arrived.  After  tea  Lizzie 
& myself  took  a ride  to  Topsfield  & called  on  Mrs.  Towne, 
had  a pleasant  ride,  calling  to  see  the  Old  Folks  at  home. 

June  1.  Lizzie  & Augustus  took  a short  ride.  Mr.  & Mrs. 
John  Batchelder  called  in  the  eve. 

2.  At  one  o’clock  our  company  departed.  I am  very  tired 
indeed. 
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10.  In  the  eve  went  to  hear  a temperance  lecture  address 
in  the  Universalist  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miner  of  Boston. 

14.  P.M.  Went  to  the  S.  Parish  in  the  cars.  Went  home 
in  the  evening  to  see  Capt.  Haskell  & wife  who  were  there 
from  Rockport. 

15.  Mother  came  down  with  them  in  the  mom  & spent  the 
day.  They  went  to  N.  Hampshire. 

18.  Went  to  ride  with  Mr.  Belcher  after  tea,  called  at 
home. 

21.  Went  with  husband  to  Essex,  had  a fine  ride.  After 
tea  Mrs.  Lydia  Wilkins  called. 

25.  Woke  & found  it  raining.  May  Porter  came  to  work 
for  me.  Augustus  went  to  Boston.  Mrs.  A.  Putnam  called. 

July  4.  Went  home  in  the  9 o^elock  train.  Then  we. 
Mother,  Father,  C.  Holten  & H.  went  to  Nahant  to  ride,  had 
a fine  time  arriving  home  at  about  10. 

5.  Got  up  tired  & sleepy  enough. 


BILL  FOR  WORK  ON  PEDRICK  FARM 
Danvers,  August  1811 

Captain  Richard  Pedrick  to  Simeon  Putnam,  2d 


To  Brown  one  day  cutting  bushes  $1.00 

To  two  galons  of  sider  at  /9  .25 

To  3%  of  lamb  at  5 cents  .19 

Nov.  5,  1812 

To  one  man  & a yoak  of  cattle  one  day 
plowing  1.83 


Red’c  in  full  of  this  account  $3.27 


Simeon  Putnam,  2d 

Pedrick  Papers,  Lee  Mansion,  Marblehead 


THE  PARISH  OF  MARLDON,  DEVON,  ENGLAND 
Where  Gilbert  Tapley  of  Salem  was  baptized  in  1632 


GILBERT  TABLET  OF  SALEM 
AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS 


By  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley 


English  Ancestry 


Gilbert  Tapley,  the  progenitor  of  the  Danvers  family, 
came  to  this  country  from  Marldon,  Devonshire,  England,  as 
early  as  1659.  From  researches  made  by  Mr.  Eben  Putnam 
about  forty  years  ago,  in  and  about  the  parish  of  Marldon, 
it  has  been  quite  definitely  determined  that  Gilbert  was  the 
son  of  Josias  and  Embline  (Pasco)  Tapley,  baptised  there  on 
September  2,  1632.  The  ancestry  of  this  branch  of  the  Tap- 
ley  family  in  Marldon  as  given  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  also 
corroborated  from  a large  collection  of  Tapley  data  on  the 
Devonshire  family  sent  to  the  writer  through  many  years  by 
H.  Tapley-Soper,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Albert  Me- 
morial Library  at  Exeter,  England,  is  as  follows: 


Stephen  Tapley  ==  Margerie  Peter,  dau.  Ottes  of  Marldon  (will 
Will,  July  19,  I July  1,  1554)  and  Elizabeth  (will  1581) 
1591,  Marldon  | 

Gilbert  Tapley  =r  Friswide 
will  1629 
Marldon 
bur.  Sept.  17, 

1629. 


bur.  Mar.  9,  1640 


Josias  Tapley  = Embline  Pasco 
mar.  Sept.  30  | bur.  Mar.  5,  1670-71 
1613.  Marldon  | 
bur.  Sept.  25,  | 

1667.  I 

Gilbert  Tapley  — Thomasine  or  Tamsen 
bp.  Sept.  2,  I 
1632  I 

Marldon  I 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  Gilbert  and  Peter  occur 
frequently  in  this  Tapley  family.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  a close  connection  with  the  Peter  family  of 


Note:  This  genealogy  deals  only  with  the  first  four  generations, 
together  with  enough  of  the  later  generations  to  make  a con- 
nected line  to  the  Danvers  family  to  the  present  day.  It  contains 
considerable  additional  information  collected  since  the  ^‘Tapley 
Family”  was  published  in  1900. 
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Marldon,  which  was  of  the  honorable  family  of  that  name,  as 
well  as  with  the  Gilbert  family  to  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert belonged,  all  of  which  families  were  centered  in  and 
about  Marldon  and  the  nearby  parish  of  Compton.  Mr.  Put- 
nam wrote:  ‘‘That  the  Tapleys  of  Marldon  were  related  in 
some  degree  to  the  well-known  Peter  family  and,  probably, 
through  the  widow  Elizabeth  Peter,  connected  with  the  same 
stock  of  Gilberts  to  whom  belonged  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.”  Further  researches  along  these 
lines  might  result  in  much  interesting  information  and  the 
writer  commends  this  to  some  future  historian  of  the  family. 

Abstracts  of  the  following  Peter  wills  are  from  the  collec- 
tions of  H.  Tapley-Soper,  Esq.,  of  Exeter: 

Will  of  Ottes  Peter  of  Marildon 
1st  July  1551: 

I Ottes  peter  of  the  parish  of  Marildon  husbandman 
My  body  to  be  buried  in  MARILDON. 

To  John  Peter  my  son  all  maner  of  stuff  belonging  to  the  Plow; 
all  the  vessels  kyves,  pypes,  and  hogsheds  belonging  to  the 
howse  also  my  great  panne. 

To  the  children  of  the  said  John  a sylver  pece  to  be  equally  dis- 
tributed among  them. 

To  Joane  the  wiffe  of  John  Wood  my  daughter  her  Mothers 
wedding  girdle. 

(Notice  that  Elizabeth  P.  mentions  a silver  girdle) 

To  William  Peter  my  son  xxli.  hi  silver  spoones  with  knaps  in 
the  end,  my  greatest  panne  except  one  and  a half  a dozien 
pewter  vessels. 

To  ANNE  my  daughter  xxli.  iii  sylver  spoones  with  knaps  at  the 
end,  the  greatest  panne  saving  two,  half  a dozen  pewter 
vessels  to  be  payd  and  delyvered  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
xiiis  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

The  rest  of  my  goods  to  Elixabeth  my  wife,  my  hole  executrix. 
To  each  of  my  godchildren  a sheepe. 

WITNESSES.  Thomas  Langdon.  JOHN  YONG.  Proved  xxx 
die  Octobris  1551 

Extract  of  the  Will  of  Elizabeth  Peter  of  Marldon 
12  Nov.  XX  yere  of  our  Sovereigne  lady  Elizabeth  (1580) 

To  the  poor  of  the  hospital  house  of  Totnes  iis  vis. 

To  the  poor  people  of  the  Magdalen  at  Teignmouth  iis  vis 
(I  believe  I have  evidence  somewhere  that  Stephen  Tapley  came 
from  Teignmouth) 

To  Stephen  Tapleigh  my  sonne  in  law  xii  in  money 
To  Edward  Tapleigh  one  shepe 

To  my  daughter  Margery  my  silver  girdle  and  my  best  panne 
of  brasse  one  excepted 

To  everie  of  my  godchildren  that  are  not  married  xiid  in  money 
To  the  said  Stephen  Tapleigh  my  son  in  law  iiii  bushels  of  wheat 
and  iiii  bushels  of  barley. 
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(These  gifts  indicate  that  she  farmed  & that  as  Otes  died  30 
years  earlier  he  left  his  widow  badly  off  and  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  her  to  ‘carry  on’) 

To  John  Peter  the  son  of  James  Peter  one  cowe  one  crock  of 
brasse  one  panne  of  brasse  vj  shepe  a patter  a bushel  of 
barley  and  a bushel  of  wheat. 

To  Elizabeth  Peter  daughter  of  the  said  James  Peter  two  ewe 
shepe 

To  my  saide  daughter  Margerie  one  blue  mantell 
Unto  Margaret  Peter  one  platter 

Unto  Johan  Peter  one  shepe  (Note  that  Otes  Peter  mentions  a 
daug.  Joanne  the  wife  of  John  Wood) 

Unto  Richarde  Peter  one  shepe 

To  Gilbert  Peter  and  William  Peter  one  shepe  between  them 
To  Edwarde  Taplie  (sic)  one  shepe 
To  Joan  Phillipp  one  shepe 

The  residue  to  James  Peter  my  son  in  law  I make  executor. 
Witnesses  Thomas  Wittingall,  clerk,  JOHN  YONG. 

Proved  xxiij  Mali  1581. 

In  the  Devon  Muster  Roll  of  1569,  Stephen  Tapley,  great 
grandfather  of  the  emigrant,  had  the  distinction  of  being  a 
“ Harquebusyer,  ” one  of  a band  which  probably  stood  ready 
to  defend  their  rights  in  Marldon.  An  arquebus  was  a hand 
gun  having  a sort  of  trigger  by  which  the  burning  match  was 
applied.  This  was  apparently  a later  devise  than  the  bow 
and  arrow,  (although  at  the  same  date  other  Tapleys  were 
credited  with  long  bows  and  arrows),  and  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  musket. 

Josias  Tapley,  father  of  the  emigrant,  was  Church  Warden 
at  Marldon  in  1632. 

Another  Devon  seat  of  the  Tapley  family  is  at  Tapley  Park 
at  Instow,  North  Devon,  a few  miles  outside  Bideford  on  the 
Barnstaple  Road,  which  is  often  open  to  the  public  for  char- 
itable purposes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rudd  of  Barnstaple,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  “Architectural  Review”  in  1927,  wrote: 
“Probably  owing  to  its  commanding  position — which  afford- 
ed protection  against  marauders — there  has  been  a house  at 
Tapley  for  about  seven  centuries.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  that  Taplegh  or  Tapleigh  belonged  at  an  early 
period  to  the  family  of  Bauderope.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I,  the  house  was  occupied  by  a family,  who  took  their  name 
from  it.  The  heiress  of  Taplegh  married  Grant,  from  whom 
the  ownership  of  the  house  descended,  by  successive  female 
lines  to  Cobleigh  and  Gifford.  Commodore  William  Cleve- 
land, a well-known  naval  commander  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  married  a Devonshire  lady.”  The  house  has  been  re- 
stored considerably  by  the  present  owners. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Cleland  of  Bishopsteignton,  in  a letter  to  the 
writer  in  1922,  describes  another  old  Tapley  house  in  Devon : 
‘‘High  up  in  the  village  is  a house  known  as  ‘Tapley’.  Orig- 
inally it  was  a small  house,  and  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  occupied  by  Matthew  Tapley.  It  is  a very  old  house, 
presumably  500  years  old.  It  has  of  course  been  altered 
somewhat  during  its  long  lifetime.  The  grounds  surrounding 
extend  to  5 acres.  A wonderful  old  and  large  tree,  a ‘Cedar 
of  Lebanon’  stands  in  the  south  front,  brought,  it  is  said 
from  Palestine.  Dr.  Galabin,  the  last  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family  and  a noted  physician  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  died  here 
in  1913.  His  widow  still  resides  at  ‘Tapley.’  The  Tapley 
family  were  small  farmers  and  mariners,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  Bishopsteignton  and  Teignmouth  for  nearly 
300  years.” 

According  to  the  Calendar  of  Deeds  of  Dean  and  Chapter 
at  Exeter,  there  were  Tapleys  in  Devon  as  early  as  1411. 

Reichel’s  “Hundreds  of  Fremington”  dates  the  family 
even  earlier.  He  wrote: 

'‘Tapleigh  in  Westleigh  was  one  of  the  5 Knights  fees  be- 
longing to  Fremington  which  Oliver  de  Tracy  agreed  to  sur- 
render to  William  de  Brasse  on  2 Feb.  1196  in  case  he  (Ol- 
iver) should  have  a son  born  to  him  {Devon  Fine  No.  1). 
At  that  date  Geoffrey  de  Tapeleia  was  in  possession  owing 
for  it  the  service  of  1 fee.  On  9 June  1230  which  Hamelin 
de  Tappele  and  Beatrice  his  wife  were  in  possession  of  3^/2 
ferlings  of  land  in  Tappele,  and  Ada  le  Ireys  and  Geoffrey 
de  Badingecot  of  2 ferlings  in  the  same  township  Roger 
Beaupel  remitted  and  quitclaimed  to  them  all  his  right  and 
claim  in  the  whole  of  the  said  land  {Devon  Fine  No.  252). 
In  1241  Robert  and  Adam  de  Tapplegh  held  Tapleigh  for  1 
fee  of  Oliver  de  Tracy  of  the  honour  of  Barnstaple  with  one 
or  more  middle  lords  intervening  {Testa  50  p,  1755)  In  1303 
Walter  de  Tappelegh  had  succeeded  to  it  {Feud.  Aids  371). 
In  1346  Robert  Tapelegh  held  the  same  for  I/2  fee  (Ibid.  413) 
and  in  1428  John  Taple  was  lord  thereof  (Ibid.  496).” 


There  were  other  Tapleys  besides  Gilbert  in  Salem  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  of  whom  probably  were  of  the  Devon 
family,  but  of  no  immediate  connection  with  Gilbert  Tapley. 
The  Corwin  account  books  in  the  Essex  Institute  mention 
several  who  had  dealings  with  them.  Christopher  Tapley 
and  company  were  here  on  a fishing  voyage,  4:3: 1658/9, 
and  brought  provisions  of  Corwin.  There  was  a Christopher 
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Tapley,  son  of  Odes  and  Alice  Tapley,  baptised  at  Cockin- 
ton,  Devon,  on  June  9,  1618.  Francis  Tapley  appears  as  a 
family  name  in  the  Combs  and  Teighnhead,  Devon  families, 
and  he  had  an  account  with  Samuel  Ingersoll  in  1695  in 
Salem.  Thomas  Tapley,  John  Wiatt,  Gilbert  Jeffrey  and 
company  were  here  on  a winter  voyage  in  1665.  Capt.  Giles 
Tapley,  master  of  the  40  ton  ketch  Bristol  from  Bristol, 
England,  entered  the  port  of  Salem  July  8,  1686,  and  cleared 
on  August  6,  carrying  fish  to  Bilbao. 

These  were  all  no  doubt  transients.  The  only  one  to  settle 
besides  Gilbert,  was  John  Tapley,  who  married  here  and  left 
descendants.  There  is  no  evidence  in  England  or  this 
country  to  prove  that  he  was  a near  relative  of  Gilbert  of 
Marldon.  There  is  a record  of  a John  Tapley,  baptised  at 
Broadhempston,  Devon,  on  October  28,  1638,  the  year  in 
which  John  of  Salem  was  supposed  to  have  been  born.  John 
was  engaged  in  the  fisheries  at  Salem  Neck  and  he  was  mas- 
ter of  a vessel,  sailing  for  the  Corwins  and  others.  He  was 
here  before  1660  and  made  voyages  'Go  the  eastward.” 

FIRST  GENERATION 

I.  Gilbert  Tapley  came  from  a part  of  England  where 
men  for  generations  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Life 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Devon  had  produced  mariners 
and  fishermen,  and  it  was  from  this  section  that  vessels  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  annual  fishing  voyages  to  the  coast 
of  North  America  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Gilbert  was  in  this  country  as  early  as  1660,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Corwin  account  books  now  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute.  His  wife’s  name  was  Thomasine  or 
Tamsen;  and  he  may  have  married  before  coming  to  this 
country,  as  there  is  a record  in  Paignton,  near  Marldon,  of 
the  baptism  of  Friswide,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Tapley  of  Marl- 
don, on  March  3,  1655/6. 

From  the  few  meagre  records  that  are  available,  it  is 
known  that  his  first  residence  was  in  Salem.  In  1660'  he  was 
described  as  "John  Becket’s  man.”  Becket  was  the  first  of 
a long  line  of  Salem  shipbuilders,  whose  yard  near  his  home 
on  Becket  street  gave  employment  to  many  young  men  of 
the  early  settlement.  The  following  extracts  from  Corwin 
account  books  give  some  idea  of  the  commodities  purchased 
by  Tapley  during  his  first  years  here,  and  also  of  seventeenth 
century  methods; 
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2-  9-60 
2-  1-61 
17_  3_61 

5- 

1-  4- 
8-  5-61 

30-  7- 


Gilbert  Tapley,  Jno.  Beckett’s  Man  Dr. 

To  6 Cod  lines,  2ls.,  7 yd  Canvis,  20<i. 

pr.  pipes,  2d.  001-12-10 

To  Mr.  Croade,  40s.  c Bread.  12% 

salt  pork.  002-15-02% 

To  Is.  Williams  pr  bill,  4®.  6d.,  1 hatt, 

26s.  001-04-01 

To  6 dz.  Mackr  hooks,  2s.,  %br  thread  000-03-01 

To  13ii%  leede  packing  2®.,  pips,  2d.  000-06-08 

To  5ii  prunes  & Heni'  Moses  wife  23s. 
ye  paid  001-04-01 

To  1 ds.  hook,  6,  1 Combe,  22d.  000-05-02 

To  4ii.  seed  000-01-04 

To  3 french  Cod  lins,  1 taken  from  Jenr  001-00-00 
To  pouder,  2s.  6d.  shott,  lOd.,  stokings, 

6s.  6d.  000-11-10 


To  Rich.  Estbrook,  13'ii,  Is.  Williams  7».  013-07-00 
To  cotten  Rib,  4%d,  Mr.  Gidney,  24s. 

8d.  00-05-00% 

31-  8-  To  1 lb.  % sugar,  1 lb  bread,  9,  4 lb 

tobako.  000-10-11% 

To  1 bottle,  2s,  8d.,  thread,  6d,  000-03-02 

7—  9—61  To  money,  3s.,  1 doz.  Cod  hooks,  stok^* 

3s.  4d.  000-09-10 

Res  in  fish  & oyle  fall  61-  19-10-11 

Rec  fish  for  Mr.  Croads  40s.  02-00-00 


21-10-11 

To  Mr.  price  wch.  Mr.  Croad  Dr. 

12—  9—61  To  1 Empty  pipe  2 gall  Rom  22:  9 000-17-00 


25-16-02% 

10-12-  To  Goodm.  Watters,  9®.,  pips,  3d.  000-29-03 

21-12-61  To  1 gall  Rom:  1 yd.%  Coten  Riben  000-06-  4% 

1-  1-61/2  To  John  Kittching,  20s.,  ell  ticking, 

3s.  8d.  001-04-07 

5-  2-  To  2 yd%  osumbridge,  thread  4d  cott^ 

R26  7d  000-04-08% 

29-  2-  To  5it>%  sope  Henr  Moses  wife  paper 

2d  000-03-00% 

6-  3-  To  lib  Shott  4d%  000-00-  9% 


28-05-  3% 
Cr  21-10-11 


May  31,  62  Rest  ball  006-14-04% 

6-  4-  To  Mr.  Gidney  211.  6».  6d.  002-06-10 

To  left  to  page  of  Gen^  Charge  000-07-02% 

29—  4 To  2 Knifes  16d.,  3 doz.  rnack^  hooks  000-02-07 

27-  4 To  lib  pruns  hee  eate,  1 Cod  line  % 

doz  Codhooks  000-02-01 

19-5  To  3 yds  fillet^  6d,  Genting,  3».  1 lb 

lOoz  hard  sope  000-05-08 
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10-6  To  V2lb  powder,  2 doz  mackr  hooks, 

2 3/6  000-02-00 
9-10  To  wheate  to  Tho  Smiths  wife  000-00-00 


To  1 knife,  16s,  l^.  tobako  pips,  1^.  010-00-09^/4 

000-02-08 


10-03-  51/4 

Res  in  fish  spring  1662  IT^-lOs-OO^ 

Res  ye  voyage  you  went 

with  Edw  Hillyard  03  -02  -05% 


20  -12  - 51/4 

Oct.  13«i,  1662 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Co.  Contra  010-09-00 

20—  8 To  3ib  sugar.  Hen.  Moses  wife,  10®,  6^.  000-12-06 

11-9  To  Job  Hilliard,  3s.,  1 hogg,  69^^., 

21/9  001-08-101/2 

26-10-  Tolhogge,  180ll>,  II/2  yd.  Riben,  4^1/2  003-07-10V2 
31—11  To  Canvis  & tar  pr  boat,  6®.  4^.,  35C 

bread  000-12-07 

5-12  To  Mr.  Stillman,  11®.  6^.,  i/^ib  powder 

lib  shott  000-12-10 

5-12  To  3yd  Gotten  Riben,  i/^lb  french 

poudi*,  lib  shott  000-02-04 

3-  1-62/3  To  5 pc  salt:  13:  2:  63  000-05-00 


007-02-00 

To  overcharged  pr  Reckoning  Last  003-07-031/4 


Res.  as  pr  balance  of  Last 
Acco 

Res  pr  fraighteing  with 
Edw  Hilliard 
Res.  pr  mackrell  fo  198 
Res.  pr  ye  house  att  ye 
Misry  2®  6d 


10-  9-  0 
3-  7-  31/4 

) 

) 

) 2-  2-  9% 


10-09-031/4 


15-19-01 

June  2,  1663.  Rest  to  him  005-09-09% 

13-  4-1663  Di'  2hh.  salt,  1 gall.  Rom,  %ib  powder  002-07-02 
19-  8 To  tape,  2d.,  1 Rugge,  18®.,  thread  5d.,  000-18-07 

To  9yds  wKe  Cotton  3®.  4d.  pr  knitting 
needls,  3d.  001-10-03 

To  black  Taffety,  14®.  6d.  000-14-06 

To  Widdow  Smith,  12d.  pd.  in  Nayles 
& tape  000-01-00 

26-8  To  %ib  double  tens  %ib  powder,  2ib 

shott  000-03-01 

30-  To  nayles,  5d.,  wooden  & earthen  ware, 

20d.,  thread,  4d.  000-02-05% 


005-17-00% 
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Res  Abov  pr  Ball  Acco  005-09-  9% 
Res  pr  fall  voyage  63  019-12-10 

pr  4 qn  Reffuse  ffish  002-00-00 

Res  pr  ketch  for  fraighting  000-09-02 


11-  9 

13-  9 

14-  9 
23- 
27-  9 


30-  9 
3-10 


12^ 


28- 


1-11 

5-11 

11-11 

13-11 


2-12 


18 

19 

26-12 
14-  1- 
9-  2 
12-  2 

22- 
14-  3 


27-11-09% 

(cast  Nov.  9,  1663) 

9—63  To  3yds  Canvis.,  21^.,  00-05-05 

To  stuffe,  4s.,  1 Line,  22d  , liD  powder  00-08-02 
To  6lb  shott,  2lt)  powder,  Iqt.  Brandy  00-09-10 
To  2 French  lines,  5s.  00-10-00 

-63  To  Goodman  Symonds,  9s.,  Mony,  50s.  02-19-00 

To  2qts.  Rom.,  1 B.  wheate,  24-9  00-08-06 

To  4V^V2  Bread,  tape,  2^.,  1 B.  Indian 
28:9  00-11-00% 

To  3^t)  chs,  2 butter  starch,  1 bluein  00-02-04% 
To  2 gall  Rom  Iqt  vinegar,  %B.  wheate  00-18-01 
To  1 hogge,  171ii,  1 B.  % Indian,  lib 
nayles  4s.  03-02-07 

To  2 Nails  5<l  pr  00-00-10 

To  Ipr  Bellowes,  3®.  4<l.,  1 platter,  10<l.  00-04-02 

To  pc.  Cotton  woole,  2®.,  butter  00-02-02 

To  Jno.  Kitchin  pr  .Bill,  22®.  01-02-00 

To  1yd  1/8  1/16  greene  sea  8®.  6d.  pr, 
silk  2d  Vs  00-10-03% 

To  Iqt  Rom  00-01-06 

—63  To  4d>  shott,  4d.  pr  %H>  powder  00-02-06 

To  Jno.  Williams  10-00-00 

To  Mr.  Ph.  Cromwell  brought  in  01-05-01 

To  21b  2oz,  Butter,  IB  1/2  Ind  00-12-00 

To  qt  Rom  6,  2 lb  Bread  28,  Iqt 

Vinegar  00-12-01% 

To  311.  Butter,  Spice,  20d.,  5qt.  Rum 
10-12  00-10-11 

To  Jno.  Masy,  8®.  yt.  he  brought  in  00-08-00 
To  IBwte,  IB.  Indian  Mr.  Higginson 
10®,  00-19-00 

To  mony,  lH.  10®.,  2ib.  butter  01-11-02 

To  Bush  Indian,  Iqt  Brandy  29;  12:63  00-06-00 

63/4  To  IB.  wheate,  2ib  prunes,  % lb  Bread  00-16-02 
To  1,B.  wheate,  2qts  rom,  1 howe,  4®.  00-12-06 

To  1 pr  bodys,  8®.  Nayles,  18d.,  2ib 
prunes,  00-10-02 

To  Iqt  Brandy,  IB.  wheate,  lib  prunes)  01-00-10 
To  28id%  porke,  pipes,  3d.  ) 


37-02-  5% 

Gilbert  Tapley  is  further  recorded  as  having  paid  Corwin 
£13  for  Richard  Esterbrook’s  account  and  bought  powder 
and  shot  for  a fishing  voyage  in  1661.  He  had  a share  in 
the  voyage  of  the  ketch  Mayflower  in  1663.  He  was  on  a 
fishing  voyage  in  1668,  when  according  to  the  Quarterly 
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Court  Records  of  Essex  County,  goods  found  at  Cape  Cod 
hy  William  Jewell  of  Marblehead  and  Jeremiah  Bootman  and 
Gilbert  Tapley  of  Salem  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  con- 
stable of  Marblehead. 

In  1674,  he  bought  a house  in  Beverly  near  Bass  river,  of 
Thomas  Gardner  of  Pemiquid  (a  distant  connection  of  the 
Salem  Gardner  family),  and  in  this  deed  he  is  called  “sea- 
man.” This  deed  relates  that  Thomas  Gardner  of  Salem, 
as  attorney  to  Lt.  Thomas  Gardner  of  Pemiquid,  for  a val- 
uable consideration,  conveys  to  Gilbert  Tapley  of  Beverly, 
seaman,  a dwelling  house  and  one  half  acre  of  land  adjoining 
in  Beverly,  being  ‘ ‘ ye  howse  & ground  ye  sd  Leif t Tho  Gard- 
ner bought  formerly  of  Robert  Stone,  as  per  bill  of  sale  dated 
ye  13  of  May,  1661,  appeareth,  which  sd  howse  & ground  is 
bounded  easterly  & with  some  land  of  Robert  Stone  westerly 
& southerly,  and  some  land  of  Thomas  Chubb  northerly.” 
Signed  by  Tho.  Gardner,  Jr.,  as  attorney  for  Thomas  Gard- 
ner, March  15,  1674/5.  The  witnesses  were  Richard  Mabee, 
Israel  Porter  and  Thomas  Gardner,  Sr.  The  deed  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Thomas  Gardner,  8 : llmo.  1676,  before  Will- 
iam Hathorne,  assistant. 

The  children  of  Gilbert  and  Thomasine  or  Tamsen  Tapley, 
probably  born  in  Salem,  were  all  baptised  in  Beverly  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1674/5,  as  follows: 

1.  Gilbert,  b.  Aug.  26,  1665.  (See  below). 

2.  Joseph,  b.  Mar.  10,  1668;  he  does  not  appear  on  the  tax 

lists  after  1689  in  Salem,  and  was  not  living  at  the  time 
of  his  father’s  death  in  1714.  His  name  is  found  in 
the  town  tax  books  on  a “list  of  persons  gone  out  of 
town  since  1689.”  which  list  was  made  up  about  1691. 
Samuel  Ingersoll  records  in  his  account  book,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute,  a receipt,  dated  Bar- 
bados, 11:1689/90,  “from  Joseph  Tapley  on  account 
of  Will.  Godfrey  to  be  delivered  to  Will  Steavens  if 
at  home  14  pieces  of  ait.”  He  may  have  been  lost 
at  sea. 

3.  Mary,  b.  Apr.  4,  1671.  She  married  John  Waters,  Jr., 

whose  family  lived  near  the  Tapleys  at  Winter  Island 
at  a place  called  “Watertown”  named  for  this  family. 
In  the  accounts  of  contributions  of  the  First  Church 
members  toward  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  bread  and 
wine  for  sacrament,  Gilbert  Tapley’s  wife  is  credited 
with  certain  sums  by  her  daughter  Waters  in  1707  and 
1711.  Mary  Waters  was  also  a witness  in  1716  to 
Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,’s  receipt  in  his  wife  Lydia  Small’s 
inheritance.  As  the  marriage  of  John  Waters,  Jr., 
was  not  recorded  and  we  know  that  his  wife  was  Mary, 
this  note  in  the  First  Church  records  may  be  of  use 
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genealogically.  John  Waters  was  born  July  4,  1665 
and  his  will  was  proved  April  5,  1742.  (See  Waters’ 
Gen.  Gleanings  in  England,  p.  1S42.)  Their  children 
were:  John;  Mary,  who  mar.  John  Felton;  Sarah;  Lydia, 
who  mar.  John  Proctor;  Eunice,  who  mar.  Thomas 
Gardner;  Abigail,  who  mar.  Eleazer  Porter.  The  Waters 
farm  was  the  Hooper-Hussey  estate  at  Danversport, 
now  owned  by  the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes.  The  original  Waters  house  was  burned  about 
1845.  Mary  (Tapley)  Waters  was  baptised  as  an  adult, 
in  the  First  Church,  Apr.  19,  1702. 

The  wife  of  Gilbert  Tapley  had  been  ‘‘admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church”'  in  Beverly  on  6:10: 1674,  and  as 
a consequence  gained  the  right  to  have  her  children  bap- 
tised, as  at  that  time  no  child  could  receive  this  rite  unless  at 
least  one  of  the  parents  were  a member  of  the  church.  An 
amusing  incident  recorded  in  the  Essex  County  Quarterly 
Court  records  is  worth  telling,  as  it  sheds  much  light  on  early 
church  etiquette  in  Beverly.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of 
one  Peter  Wolfe,  who  was  haled  into  court  for  “abusive 
carriage  at  the  meeting  house  on  Lord’s  day”  in  June,  1673, 
and  was  ordered  to  pay  a fine  and  also  to  pay  Richard  Stack- 
house.  Various  members  of  the  congregation  present  made 
depositions,  among  them,  Ann  Woodbury,  Robert  Bradford, 
Deborah  Morgan,  Dorcas  Hoar,  Elizabeth  Larcom  and  Mary 
Lovit,  that  Goodwife  Stackhouse  was  sitting  in  her  seat  when 
Goodwife  Wolfe  came  in.  There  was  not  room  for  the  latter, 
and  Mrs.  Stackhouse  refused  to  move,  “as  she  liked  to  have 
the  end  of  the  seat.”  Whereupon  Goodwife  Wolfe  pro- 
ceeded to  sit  down  on  her  knees,  until  Mrs.  Stackhouse  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  sent  for  her  husband  who  helped  her 
out  of  the  meeting  house. 

Tamsin  Tapley,  aged  forty-two  years,  deposed  that  “she 
saw  said  Wolfe  sit  so  long  on  her  ( Stackpole ’s)  lap  that  she 
leaned  her  head  against  the  seat,”  but  she  would  not  have 
seen  it  “had  not  Goodwife  Lovett  pulled  her  by  the  arm  to 
show  it  to  her.  ’ ’ 

Their  residence  in  Beverly  was  of  short  duration,  for  in 
about  two  years  Gilbert  Tapley  bought  the  house  at  Salem 
Neck,  which  was  ever  after  his  home.  On  October  15,  1677, 
he  bought  of  Henry  Bartholomew  and  wife  Elizabeth  of 
Salem,  a dwelling  house,  formerly  Mordecai  Cralford’s,  near 
the  causeway  to  Winter  Island,  “bounded  south  on  the  said 
path  or  highway  that  leads  to  the  gutt  or  said  causeway  and 
so  runns  from  ye  sd  causeway  to  ye  fence  belonging  to  ye 
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land  of  Mr.  John  Higginson  by  ye  spring,  and  soe  is  bounded 
by  ye  gutt  & Winter  Harbour  easterly  and  northerly  it  is 
bounded  with  ye  land  of  ye  sd  John  Higginson  or  Major 
Savage  & the  bounds  runns  as  the  old  fence  or  stone  wall 
do/did  runn  up  to  or  neere  the  front  of  ye  sd  house  ye  n.  e. 
corner  of  it  & soe  runns  to  ye  sd  corner  of  ye  house  on  ye 
back  side  of  ye  house,  & soe  from  ye  west  end  of  ye  house  to 
ye  common  land  & is  bounded  with  ye  sd  common  land  west- 
erly. ” The  witnesses  were  Philip  Verin  and  Hilliard  Veren, 
sr.  (Essex  deeds,  vol  5: 16).  In  this  deed  he  is  designated 
“fisherman.’^  On  November  7,  of  the  same  year,  he  bought 
of  Major  Thomas  Savage  of  Boston  for  £8,  a half  acre  of 
land  on  ‘‘ye  neck  of  land  neere  Winter  harbour  and  is 
inclosed  with  a stone  wale,  the  most  of  it  being  bounded 
southerly  with  ye  house  and  land  of  ye  said  Gilbert  Tapley, 
which  he  lately  bought  of  Mr.  Henry  Bartholomew.”  The 
witnesses  were  John  and  Sarah  Higginson.  (Essex  Deeds, 
vol.  4:  167.) 

Gilbert  Tapley  was  thus  early  recorded  as  a seaman,  fisher- 
man shoreman  or  mariner.  The  house  which  he  bought 
occupied  the  site  of  the  old  hostelry  known  to  recent  gen- 
erations as  the  “Juniper  House”,  on  the  causeway  leading 
to  Winter  Island,  where  the  memorial  swimming  pool  has 
been  built.  This  Tapley  house  was  standing  as  late  as  1738, 
but  was  removed  before  1752.  (Essex  Antiquarian,  vol.  9, 
p.  119).  The  settlement  at  Salem  Neck  and  Winter  Island 
was  the  first  made  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Streeter  of  Salem,  who  made  a study  of  the 
early  records  relating  to  this  part  of  Salem,  wrote  in  an 
article  entitled,  “The  Story  of  Winter  Island  and  Salem 
Neck”,  published  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, as  follows: 

“The  settlers  who  came  with  Winthrop  in  1630  were 
‘planters  and  fishermen.^  They  were  fishermen  of  necessity. 
The  soil  of  this  peninsula  was  unsuited  to  prosperous  farm- 
ing, and  compared  with  the  rich  acres  of  Old  England,  must 
have  seemed  poor  indeed.  The  sea  was  swarming  with  fish 
of  all  kinds.  The  Indians  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  time 
of  Roger  Conant  were  more  fishermen  than  hunters,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  were  so,  the  first  settlers  of  Salem 
became  fishermen  in  their  day.  At  first  the  fisheries  were 
undertaken  for  subsistence,  but  as  the  colony  grew,  and  some- 
thing like  trade  became  possible,  the  pursuit  developed  into 
commerce.  Naturally  the  first  families  of  Salem  settled  near 
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the  shore  for  easy  access  to  the  coves  and  harbor.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  fishermen  some  sort  of  a passage  or  cause- 
way seems  to  have  been  made  to  Winter  Island  at  an  early 
day  (1645).  Its  income  in  1655  was  applied  to  support  the 
Fort  which  had  been  built  on  the  Island  in  1652  under  the 
superintendence  of  Governor  Endicott,  William  Hathorne 
and  Capt.  Trask,  and  in  1699  named  Fort  William,  in  honor 
of  the  King.  Afterwards  there  seems  to  have  been  a cut 
made  through  it  for  boats  to  pass,  which  is  mentioned  as 
‘Mordecai’s  Cut,’  in  reference,  doubtless,  to  Mordecai  Craw- 
ford, who  owned  land  near  by.  But  in  1667  it  was  voted  that 
Ghe  ’cutt  upon  the  neck  to  go  over  to  Winter  Hand,  is  to 
be  stopped  and  a sufficient  way  to  be  made  over  to  the  Hand.  ’ 
This  is  the  present  causeway,  but  it  may  have  had  a bridge 
for  the  passage  of  boats,  as  in  a certain  mortgage  deed  made 
by  Gilbert  Tapley  mention  is  made  of  a ‘way  and  Bridge  to 
Winter  Island.’ 

“The  fishing  business  grew  steadily,  and  in  1684  no  less 
than  ten  persons  were  authorized  to  build  wharves  on  Win- 
ter Island.  The  fish-houses,  flakes  and  warehouses  increased, 
and  there  were  convenient  places  in  use  at  one  time  for  40 
vessels.  The  wharves  were  built  (1684)  on  the  inside  of  the 
shores  of  the  coves,  where  the  land  was  low  and  easy  of 
access.  There  were  also  wharves  on  the  northern  or  Juniper 
Point  side  of  Abbott’s  Cove.  The  fisherman  did  not  live  up- 
on the  Island,  but  upon  adjacent  parts  of  the  Neck.  There 
were  cottages  on  the  shore  of  the  cove  toward  the  Juniper 
House.  It  appears  that  Winter  Island  was  originally  common 
land  of  the  town.  At  an  early  day  a portion  of  the  western 
end  was  set  off  by  the  old  stone  wall,  and  granted  to  some- 
one, perhaps  William  Hollingsworth.  The  right  of  the  fish- 
ermen seems  to  have  expired  when  they  left  the  business.  ” 

In  this  house,  Gilbert  was  licensed  to  keep  a tavern,  it 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose  for  many  years.  John 
Holgrave  (Perley’s  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  38)  had  established  here 
the  first  public  house  in  Salem,  August  14,  1637,  which,  “at 
ye  earnest  request  of  the  towne  hath  undertaken  to  keepe  an 
ordinary  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers.”  Two  years 
later  he  relinquished  it  to  John  Gedney,  who  kept  it  up  un- 
til he  opened  the  well-known  tavern  in  his  house  on  what  is 
now  Essex  Street.  Holgrave  conducted  it  again  and  there 
were  various  others  before  Tapley  undertook  it  in  1677. 

Nearly  all  the  business  of  the  town  was  at  the  Neck  in  the 
earliest  days.  Miles  Ward,  who  was  born  in  1672,  gave  this 
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information  to  his  grandson,  in  a ride  about  town  in  1760: 
‘ ‘ On  the  Neck  there  was.  a row  of  Cottages  from  the  Point  of 
Kocks  down  to  the  Causeway  to  Winter  Island  The  Island 
was  filled  with  fishflakes.  At  the  settlement,  the  Neck  and 
Winter  Island  were  a timber  forest  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  clear  it  to  dry  their  fish  and  to 
fortify  the  Neck  with  two  blockhouses.”  (Bentley’s  Diary, 
vol.  4,  p.  77.) 

Tapley  had  the  approval  of  the  selectmen  as  an  innholder 
for  nearly  forty  years  or  until  his  death  in  1714.  Fishing 
villages  were  not  the  most  orderly  places  in  those  days,  and 
of  course  liquor  was  used  by  all  classes  of  people,  but  in 
1678,  the  Rev.  John  Higginson  deplored  the  increasing 
drunkenness  and  asked  the  court  to  grant  no  more  licenses 
except  what  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  entertainment 
of  strangers,  which  was  done.  From  Tapley ’s  record  of  so 
many  years  in  the  business  of  tavern-keeper,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  causeway  tavern  was  conducted  in  a satisfactory 
manner  from  the  beginning.  Innkeepers  in  those  days  were 
among  the  most  respected  citizens ; their  responsibility  to  the 
public  was  so  great  that  only  men  of  character  were  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  business.  The  absence  of  Gilbert  Tapley ’s 
name  from  the  Quarterly  Court  Records,  save  in  one  in- 
stance, in  the  days  when  almost  everybody  in  the  town  got 
into  trouble  in  one  way  or  another,  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  he  was  a law-abiding  citizen.  The  one  exception  was  in 
1678  when  he  was  served  a warrant  for  ‘‘raising  reports 
about  Mr.  Higginson,”  the  minister.  No  further  mention  is 
made  of  the  case  and  from  the  fact  that  the  only  witness  pro- 
fessed to  have  had  his  information  from  two  men  who  said 
they  heard  Tapley  say  that  Higginson  intended  to  get  that 
part  of  the  Neck  that  joined  Capt.  Savage’s  ground  (near 
Tapley ’s  house)  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a debt  the  min- 
ister owed  his  own  son,  it  is  presumed  that  hearsay  was  not 
enough  to  convict. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Salem,  on  August 
4,  1678,  “Sister”  Tapley  was  dismissed  from  the  Church  of 
Beverly  and  received  into  the  membership  of  the  First 
Church  of  Salem.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Church 
she  was  credited  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  her  life  with 
frequent  contributions  of  2s.  6d.  toward  bread  and  wine  for 
the  sacrament. 

On  October  2,  1678,  Gilbert  Tapley  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  was  required  by  every  male  of  sixteen  years 
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and  upward.  On  November  25,  1679,  the  selectmen  voted 
that  “whereas  Gilbert  Tapley  formerlye  had  liberty  both 
from  the  Honr.  Court  and  likewise  from  the  selectmen  of 
the  towne  to  draw  beeare.  Wee  doe  also  still  approve  of  his 
keeping  a Victualling  house.” 

On  March  15,  1679/80,  at  a town  meeting,  it  was  “Yoated 
that  itt  is  left  to  the  Selectmen  to  agree  with  Gilbert  Tapley 
concerning  a percell  of  land  (wherein  is  a spring  very  Neces- 
sary & convenyent  to  be  layd  into  the  Town  Commons)  and 
paye  him  soe  much  more  land  or  as  much  as  they  shall  judgge 
suitable  in  law  of  itt,  somewhere  adjoining  to  his  own  land 
wheare  he  dwells.” 

On  March  18,  1679/80,  Mr.  Phil  Cromwell  was  chosen  by 
the  selectmen  “for  finishing  the  gutt  by  Gilbert  Tapley ’s.” 

At  a Town  Meeting  March  21,  1680/81,  there  were  chosen 
for  constables  of  the  town  Jo.  Eogers,  Thomas  Maule,  Gil- 
bert Tapley  and  Rich.  Prithritch.  As  constable  it  was  one 
of  his  duties  to  collect  the  town,  county  and  minister  ’s  rate. 
He  served  also  in  1682. 

On  December  1,  1681,  at  a meeting  of  the  selectmen, 
George  Hodges  and  John  Maskoll,  sr.,  were  appointed  tyth- 
ingmen  in  constable  Gilbert  Tapley ’s  district. 

On  May  31,  1681,  two  selectmen,  Mr.  Edmund  Batter  and 
John  Hathorne  were  chosen  “to  agree  with  Gilbert  Tapley 
for  a spring  of  water  & the  land  adjoining  thereon  for  the 
Benefitts  & use  of  the  Towne  & to  paye  him  for  itt  in  land 
of  the  Towne  on  the  Back  Syde  of  his  owne  Land,  according 
as  they  can  agree  with  him  for  itt,  agreeable  to  an  Order  of 
the  towne  March  15,  1679/80.” 

At  a town  meeting  on  March  11,  1683/4,  overseers  of  high- 
ways from  the  bridge  down  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the 
gutt  were  Robert  Kitchin,  Samuel  Shattuck,  jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Grafton  and  Gilbert  Tapley,  and  on  August  23,  1686,  Tap- 
ley  was  drawn  on  the  jury. 

In  1683,  John  Tawley  brought  in  a company  of  Newfound- 
land men,  presumably  from  a wreck,  who  had  to  be  supported 
by  the  town.  The  treasurer  paid  for  beer,  bread,  rum,  beef 
and  other  commodities,  to  Stephen  Hasket,  Mr.  William 
Hurst,  Lt.  John  Pickering,  Capt.  John  Price,  Samuel  Gard- 
ner, Jr.,  John  Lambert,  John  Higginson,  Mrs.  Hollingsworth, 
Thomas  Velly  and  Gilbert  Tapley,  who  supplied  goods  to  the 
unfortunate  company. 

Gilbert  Tapley  appears  on  Philip  English’s  tax  list,  April 
16,  1683,  as  paying  5s.  as  a country  rate.  Of  the  400  tax 
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payers  in  Salem  at  that  time,  there  were  only  about  thirty 
who  paid  a greater  tax.  The  Corwins  and  Brownes  headed 
this  list  of  thirty.  Timothy  Lindall,  Samuel  Gardner  and 
Thomas  Maule  paid  12s. ; W.  PIrice,  P,  Cromwell,  B.  Gedney, 
Hathorne,  Ruck  and  Hurst  paid  10s.;  Gardner,  Skerry, 
Higginson,  Batter  paid  9s.;  Grafton,  Turner,  J.  Gedney,  J. 
Cromwell,  Stone,  Pickering  paid  8s. ; King,  Sanders,  Shat- 
tuck  paid  7s. ; P.  English,  Flint,  Kitchin,  J.  Corwin,  T.  Gard- 
ner, Jr.,  S.  Hasket,  Ives,  John  Corwin,  E.  Flint  paid  6s.; 
John  Williams,  Deliverance  Parkman,  Joseph  Hardy,  George 
Keaser,  James  Poland,  Edward  Feveryear,  Edward  Grove, 
John  Homes,  John  Marston,  Manassah  Marston,  John  Pick- 
man,  Hilliard  Veren,  John  Tawley,  John  Pilgrim,  Ebenezer 
Gardner,  John  Norman  and  Gilbert  Tapley  paid  5s.  The  re- 
maining 370  persons  in  the  town  paid  less  than  5s. 

At  the  seating  of  the  meeting  house,  1:1: 1685/6,  the 
selectmen  ordered:  “Thos.  Flint,  Junr.  his  wife  and  Gilbert 
Tapley  his  wife  and  Lt.  Neal’s  wife  is  Seated  in  that  Seat 
where  Widow  Ropes  Setts.” 

In  1680,  Gilbert  Tapley  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  a 
new  church  building  at  Salem. 

He  took  ‘‘ventures”  occasionally  in  vessels  out  of  Salem, 
and  outfitted  vessels  with  supplies  of  bread,  beer,  etc.  He 
owned  one  eighth  part  of  the  freight  of  Samuel  Ingersoll’s 
ketch  “Delight”,  in  1686.  “ Tapley ’s  fish  and  staves  comes 

to  16  pounds,  10s.”  This  ketch  was  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1690. 

From  the  Philip  English  account  books  in  the  Essex  In- 
stitute, we  learn  what  Gilbert  Tapley  bought  of  English, 
little  items  that  give  light  on  the  life  of  the  times:  “1  qr  of 
paper,  per  his  son  Gilbert,”  also  “fire  shovel  and  tongs,” 
these  in  1674.  In  1682',  “an  hour  glass  of  the  largest  sort. 
Is.  6d”  and  “thread  for  his  daughter.”  In  1683,  “to  a silk 
ramall  neckcloth,”  and  “6  hundred  board  nayles  per  his 
son  Jo.”  In  1683,  English  paid  Benj.  Holten  12s.  6d.  for 
Tapley.  In  1687,  he  had  “3  large  french  lynes  at  4s.  per 
line  per  son  Joseph,  12s.” 

As  late  as  1706,  Gilbert,  Sr.,  was  credited  with  fish  in  a 
Virginia  voyage  by  Benjamin  Gerrish  in  the  latter’s  account 
book,  in  exchange  for  rum  and  molasses. 

On  September  14,  1713,  Gilbert  Tapley,  then  described  as 
“shoresman”,  for  40  shillings,  conveyed  to  John  Higginson, 
merchant,  half  an  acre  of  salt  marsh  and  flats  on  the  neck 
“near  said  Tapleys  Dwelling  house  bounded  westwardly  by 
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the  upland  of  the  said  Tapley  house  to  the  upland  as  far  as 
the  salt  water  flows,  & northwardly  on,  the  Land  of  the  said 
John  Higginson  & Eastwardly  with  the  cove  or  winter  Hor- 
bour  & Southwardly  with  the  Cutt  so  called  & so  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  Bridge  or  Causeway  that  leads  over  to  Win- 
ter Island  so  far  as  this  Land  extends.”  Wit:  John  Abbot, 
Margaret  (her  mark)  Tapley,  Lydia  (her  mark)  Tapley. 
(Essex  Deeds,  27:  30.) 

On  December  14,  1713,  Gilbert  Tapley,  sr.,  shoreman,  and 
wife  Tamasin  sold  to  Simon  Willard,  shoreman,  and  Benja- 
min Bates,  fisherman,  a small  dwelling  house  (near  his 
homestead)  then  in  possession  of  Benjamin  Bates,  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Salem,  consisting  of  a dwelling  house 
and  half  an  acre  of  land,  bounded  south  with  the  “way  and 
bridge  which  leadeth  down  to  Winter  Island;”  easterly 
“with  ye  Creek  called  Winter  Harbour  and  Col.  Higginson’s 
marsh  which  borders  in  ye  said  Creeke  northerly  with  ye 
wall  & Col.  Higginson’s  pasture  now  in  possession  of  Capt. 
Jno.  Abbott,  west  with  ye  house  and  land  that  said  Gilbert 
Tapley  now  lives  in  as  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  fee 
simple.”  According  to  this  mortgage  deed,  Tapley  was  to 
pay  to  Elizabeth  Carter,  widow  of  Obed  Carter,  late  of  Sa- 
lem, £12  with  interest  at  6 per  cent  before  December  12, 
1714.  This  mortgage  was  discharged  on  February  24,  1714/15. 
(Essex  Deeds,  29:31.) 

Gilbert  Tapley  died  on  April  17,  1714,  and  according  to  the 
following  petition  to  the  Probate  Court,  his  grandson  Joseph 
was  appointed  administrator:  “Whereas  I Tamsen  Tapley, 
the  widow  of  Gilbert  Tapley  (who  died)'  Intestate  & by  rea- 
son of  Infirmities  of  old  age  besides  other  ailments  am  not  able 
nor  capable  to  take  administration  on  my  said  husbands  Es- 
tate which  I doe  hereby  Utterlie  Renounce  & pray  that  ad- 
ministration may  be  Granted  to  my  Granson  Joseph  Tapley 
he  being  my  only  sons  so  surviving  & noe  other  Son  nor 
daughter  but  one,  so  that  a Just  division  of  Said  Estate  be 
done  according  to  Law  & also  the  Care  of  me  his  aged  Grand- 
mother for  which  I shall  remain  yor  Honors  Servt,  to  Com- 
mand. ” Signed:  Tamsen  (her  mark)  Tapley.  Wit:  John 
Abbot,  Daniel  Graves,  George  Locker. 

Joseph  Tapley,  mariner,  of  Salem,  gave  bond  with  John 
Abbot,  shoreman  and  George  Locker,  yeoman,  both  of  Salem, 
as  sureties  April  21,  1714,  to  bring  in  an  inventory  before 
June,  1715.  Wit:  John  Pratt,  Daniel  Graves,  Stephen 
Sewall. 
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Tamsen  Tapley  did  not  long  survive  her  husband,  her 
death  occurring  on  November  1,  1715. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate,  dated  April  27,  1714,  follows  : 


To  a dwelling  house  a Small  other  dwelling 
house  & a Little  barne  and  about  one  acre  & 
halfe  of  Land  adjoining 
To  a fether  bed  an  old  bolster  2 old  pillows 
& 2 pillow  cases  2 sheets 
To  old  Ruggs  and  old  blanckett  bedstead  Cur- 
tains & vallians  as  it  now  stands  in  ye 
Lower  room 

To  a Small  old  fether  bed  in  ye  Chamber 
To  an  old  Small  Trundle  bed  & bolster  2 old 
blancketts  an  old  Coverlid  and  a high 
Bedstead  lent 

To  a parcell  of  old  Sheets  £2  To  some  old 
Table  Linen  8s 

To  7 pewter  dishes  6s  each,  2£ : 2s : To  2 old 
pewter  dishes  8s 

To  5 old  pewter  plates  & 2 old  bassons  8s 
To  3 pewter  potts  a pint  pott  & a gill  pott  & 
Some  other  Small  old  pewter 
To  2 pewtor  Candell  Sticks  & a tining  pan 
& Some  Earthen  ware 

To  an  old  brass  Ketle  20s : To  a brasse  paire 
of  Scales  & weights  10s 
To  an  old  warming  pan  & other  old  brass 
To  a paire  of  Styliards  10s : to  money  Scales 
& weights  5s 

To  2 old  Iron  potts  and  pott  hookes  10s  To  an 
old  Iron  Kettle  & a little  old  pott  3s 
To  1 paire  of  andirons  5s : To  2 Tramills  5s 
a Spitt  3s 

To  2 old  paire  of  tongues  an  old  Slice  & a 
fire  Shovell 

To  an  old  Iron  Crow  & an  old  Spade  & a grid 
Iron 

To  an  old  ax  and  old  how  & other  old  Iron 
3s : To  a hansaw  2 old  augurs  & old  Iron 
To  11  old  chairs  & a pair  of  bellows  5s  6d: 
2 Tunells  Is  6d:  to  a little  Trunck  2s 
To  his  wearing  apparel  £6:  to  an  our  Glass 
Is : 6d : a Looking  Glass  Is : 6d 
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To  a winscut  Chest  a pine  Chest  and  2 Small 


boxes 

01 

00 

00 

To  a Long  Table  & 2 Small  pine  Tables 
To  2 guns  40s : a Cow  & Calfe  4£:  a 2 yeare 

01 

00 

00 

Colt  40s 

To  old  wooden  Lumber  10s,  a pillian  & pillian 

08 

00 

00 

Cloth  5s 

00 

15 

00 

136 

05 

06 

An  account  was  brought  in,  November  8,  1714,  signed  by 
John  Abbot  and  George  Locker,  as  follows: 

Eeal  estate 

£100 

00 

00 

Personal  estate 

36 

05 

06 

Outstanding 

10 

00 

00 

To  sundry  creditors 

The  estate  was  debtor  to: 

£ 23 

01 

07 

Eobert  Buffum 

£ 3 

3 

06 

James  Lindall 

13 

12 

07 

Abraham  Putchase 

10 

19 

05 

Coll.  Browne 

11 

01 

05 

John  Higginson,  Jr. 

05 

12 

10 

ye  widow  Carter 

12 

00 

00 

Phillip  English 

— 

— 

— 

George  Locker 

00 

16 

00 

Joseph  Tapley 

33 

02 

00 

Jasper  Swinerton 

02 

00 

00 

Thomas  Needham 

01 

10 

00 

Euth  Osborne 

01 

00 

00 

Doctor  Gathman 

To  funerall  all  charges  besides  what  is  inter- 

04 

00 

00 

mixed  with  the  foregoing  debts 

00 

19 

00 

Doctor  Holyoke 

00 

10 

00 

Joseph  Browne 

03 

15 

00 

Phillip  English 

£ 8 

00 

10 

Major  Turner 

1 

00 

00 

{To  he  continued) 
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Adaline  G.  Reed,  widow  of  John  Reed,  died  March  30th, 
1940,  at  the  Melrose  Hospital  in  her  89th  year.  She  had 
been  a member  of  this  Society  since  1925.  She  was  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  but  had  lived  in  Melrose  for  50  years.  Mrs. 
Reed  had  been  Director  of  Public  Welfare  in  Melrose  for 
30  years.  At  the  time  of  her  death  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  that  Board: — 

‘‘For  a period  of  30  years  from  1910  to  1940  Mrs.  Reed 
gave  devoted  service  to  the  City  of  Melrose  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  She  was  known  for  her  human 
sympathy  and  for  the  consideration  with  which  she  dealt 
with  those  who  sought  the  help  of  the  Department.  Always 
alert  to  the  responsibilities  that  fell  upon  her  for  adminis- 
tering an  important  function  in  the  city  government  she 
never  failed  to  recognize  the  quality  of  human  helpfulness 
which  is  essential  in  the  carrying  on  of  a public  relief  ser- 
vice.’^ 

She  is  survived  by  a sister  and  by  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 


Mrs.  Louis  A.  Blood,  nee  Ellen  Frances  Bates,  passed 
away  in  Salem  August  5,  1940,  after  a short  illness.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Bates  family  lot  at  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery, 
Danvers.  Mrs.  Blood  was  born  in  Danvers,  December  19, 
1864  and  was  the  daughter  of  Albert  Augustine  and  Hannah 
Maria  (Webster)  Bates.  Her  father  was  a morocco  manu- 
facturer in  Danvers  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  was  highly  in- 
terested in  town  affairs,  serving  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Assessors  and  as  a Selectman  for  several  years.  The  Bates 
family  is  an  old  Danvers  family  and  the  homestead  (which 
possessed  a McIntyre  doorway)  was  torn  down  a few  years 
ago.  The  farm,  known  as  Bates  Point  on  Water  Street,  has 
been  subdivided  into  house  lots  and  one  of  the  streets  named 
Bates  Street.  Mrs.  Blood  was  educated  in  the  Danvers 
schools,  graduating  from  the  Holten  High  School  in  the  class 
of  1883.  She  married  Louis  Albert  Blood  December  5,  1888 
and  lived  in  Salem  all  her  married  life,  residing  the  last 
twenty-six  years  at  391%  Essex  Street.  Mrs.  Blood  had  two 
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children:  a son,  Albert  Bates  Blood  who  died  October  29, 
1910  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Blood  Kent.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  her  daughter,  a brother,  Charles 
H.  Bates  of  Newton  Center,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Mrs.  Blood  had  been  a member  of  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  since  1916.  She  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Page  House  as  Jeremiah  Page  who  built  the  house  married 
her  great  grandmother,  Martha  Endecott,  a direct  descend- 
ant of  Gov.  John  Endecott.  The  Page  family  gave  the  land 
for  the  old  cemetery  on  High  Street  to  the  Town  of  Danvers 
for  ‘‘as  long  as  grass  does  grow  and  rivers  do  flow.”  She 
was  also  a member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Bates  Association, 
Salem  Womans  Club,  Animal  Rescue  League,  a charter  mem- 
ber of  The  Privateers,  and  was  active  in  several  societies 
associated  with  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Salem.  Mrs. 
Blood  was  very  fond  of  Church  music  and  with  her  husband 
presented  that  Church  in  1936  with  the  Blood  Memorial 
Chimes  for  the  organ. 


Mrs.  Jemima  Edna  Magee,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Magee, 
died  August  5,  1940.  Mrs.  Magee  was  born  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  April  11,  1869 , of  English  parents,  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Dimond)  Scott.  She  received  her  education  in 
Montreal.  In  1892  she  married  Dr.  Edward  J.  Magee,  and 
they  came  to  Danvers  to  make  their  home.  Mrs.  Magee  was 
a member  of  Annunciation  Church  and  was  for  many  years 
a member  of  Danvers  Women’s  Association.  Her  chief  in- 
terests were  her  family  and  her  home,  but  her  graciousness 
and  friendliness  endeared  her  to  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  her  husband’s  patients.  Mrs.  Magee  was  survived  by 
her  husband  by  only  a few  months.  They  leave  a daughter. 
Miss  Edwina  J.  Magee.  Mrs.  Magee  had  been  a member  of 
the  (Danvers)  Historical  Society  since  1915. 


Mrs.  Arvilla  (Bray)  Jenkins,  wife  of  Lawrence  Waters 
Jenkins,  died  at  her  home  273  Locust  St.,  Danvers,  on  Oct. 
16,  1940.  She  had  been  a member  of  this  Society  since  1912. 
She  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1869,  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Guilford  Parker  and  Dorothy  (Raymond)  Bray. 
She  was  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Thomas  Bray  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  eighth  generation  from  Rebecca  Nurse  of  Dan- 
vers. Her  chief  interest  was  her  family  and  her  avocation 
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was  genealogy.  She  was  Registrar  of  the  Gen.  Israel  Put- 
nam chapter,  D.  A.  R.  for  25  years,  Treasurer  of  its  lunch 
counter  at  the  Holten  High  School  for  four  years ; a member 
of  the  C.A.R.  committee  for  ten  years  and  a Trustee  for  ten 
years.  She  was  a member  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  the 
N.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  three  children,  Stephen  Waters  Jen- 
kins, Mrs.  Challis  Bartlett  (Dorothy  Jenkins),  Benjamin 
Gilbert  Jenkins  and  three  grandchildren. 


Dr.  Guy  W.  Bailey,  President  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, died  in  a Boston  Hospital,  Oct.  22,  1940.  He  had  been 
a member  of  our  Society  since  1923.  He  was  born  in  Hard- 
wick, Vt.,  May  7,  1876,  the  son  of  John  Winthrop  and  Laura 
(Cahill)  Bailey,  being  a descendant  of  James  Bailey  who 
settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1640.  Dr.  Bailey  attended  schools 
in  Essex  Junction  and  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1900.  He  was  President 
of  this  Institution  from  1920  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Bailey  was  a member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
a very  prominent  and  honored  citizen  of  Vermont,  well 
known  in  political,  religious  and  educational  circles.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives  in 
1904  and  1906  and  Secretary  of  State  from  1908  to  1917.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  who  was  formerly  Mabel  G.  Brig- 
ham of  Essex  Junction,  Vt.  Mrs.  Bailey  at  one  time  lived 
in  Danvers  and  was  a member  of  Miss  Anne  Page’s  normal 
class  of  kindergartners.  She,  too,  belongs  to  our  Historical 
Society. 


Major  Frank  C.  Damon  passed  away  at  the  Veterans’ 
Hospital  in  Chelsea,  January  22,  1941,  after  a long  illness.  He 
had  been  a member  of  this  Society  since  1924.  Mr.  Damon 
was  born  in  Middleton,  Dec.  28,  1865,  the  son  of  the  late 
William  T.  and  Caroline  (Henderson)  Damon,  but  he  had 
been  a resident  of  Danvers  and  Salem  all  his  life.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  the  Holten  High  school  in  the  class  of  1883, 
he  engaged  in  newspaper  work  as  reporter,  editor  and  fea- 
ture writer  of  the  “Salem  Evening  News”.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  research  work,  especially  along  the 
lines  of  local  history.  Material  of  invaluable  worth,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  lost,  was  regularly  printed  in  the 
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“Salem  News’’  and  proved  of  much  interest  to  the  people 
of  greater  Salem.  Contributions  by  him  have  frequently 
been  printed  in  the  annual  publications  of  this  Society.  Mr. 
Damon  was  interested  in  civic,  fraternal  and  military 
affairs,  having  served  the  town  as  selectman,  moderator, 
electric  light  commissioner  and  postmaster.  His  military 
connections  were  varied  beginning  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Holten  High  school  cadets.  He  was  the  first  captain  of  John 
B.  Hanson  camp  seven,  S.  of  V. ; a member  of  the  Second 
Corps  of  Cadets ; captain  of  Co.  K,  Eighth  Regiment,  M.  V. 
M. ; major  of  Eighth  Regiment,  M.  V.  M. ; candidate  second 
Plattsburg  training  camp  in  Sixth  Co.,  17th  Provisional 
Training  Regiment,  Recommended  for  commission  in 
quartermaster’s  corps,  professor  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics at  Amherst  College,  R.O.T.C.,  and  military  instructor 
at  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  and  Florida  Prep,  school.  He  was  a 
past  master  of  Amity  lodge  of  Masons,  past  noble  grand  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  first  president  of  the  original  Danvers 
Country  Club  organization  and  a president  of  the  Twilight 
Baseball  League.  He  was  an  attendant  of  the  Maple  St.  Con- 
gregational Church  and  his  funeral  services  were  held  from 
this  place  on  January  24th.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Henrietta 
(Johnson)  Damon;  a daughter  Miss  Gladys  Damon,  two 
grand-children  Henrietta  J.,  and  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin;  a 
brother  Percy  W.  Damon  of  Melrose,  two  sisters,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Damon  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Abbott  of  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  and  several  nephews  and  nieces. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF 

JOSEPH  J.  FULLER  AND  MARY  ANN  GLASS 
ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA 


By  Major  Frank  C.  Damon 


With  introduction  and  explanatory  notes 
hy  Florence  A.  Mudge 


The  following  story  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Damon  in  1929. 
It  is  based  on  facts  given  him  by  the  late  Timothy  J.  Fuller, 
youngest  son  of  the  subjects  of  this  romance,  about  one 
hundred  years  after  its  occurrence.  Mr.  Fuller  died  in  1934. 

Members  of  the  Fuller  family  were  residents  of  Danvers 
Highlands  for  generations,  but  their  ranks  have  so  thinned 
that  now  only  a few  remain  in  that  section  to  represent  the 
Fuller  name. 

The  following  vital  facts  about  the  Glass  family  were 
gleaned  from  the  “National  Geographic  Magazine”  of  No- 
vember 1938. 

Mary  Ann  Glass  was  the  daughter  of  Corporal  William 
Glass  of  the  English  garrison  stationed  at  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
August  14,  1816,  at  which  time  the  British  government  form- 
ally annexed  “Tristan”  by  dispatching  troops  from  Cape 
Colony  to  occupy  the  island.  In  1817  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  Corp.  Glass  asked  permission  to  remain  and  settle 
permanently  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  At  the  same 
time  two  masons  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Samuel  Burrell  and  John 
Nankeville  by  name,  both  bachelors,  decided  to  join  Mr.  Glass. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  other  settlers  from  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena  and  in  this  way  in  1817  occurred  the  founding  of  the 
settlement  of  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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William  Glass  was  the  “governor”  or  “headman”  of  the 
island  for  37  years,  and  reared  there  a family  of  16  children. 
He  died  in  1853  and  is  buried  on  the  island.  A marble  monu- 
ment, donated  by  his  descendants  at  New  London,  Connecticut, 
marks  his  grave.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  was  “deeply 
religious,  of  good  education,  outstanding  ability  and  character, 
and  ruled  “Tristan”  with  firmness  and  justice”. 

Some  of  the  sons  of  William  Glass  engaged  in  the  whaling 
business  and  settled  in  New  London,  Conn.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  their  mother  joined  them  there  where  she  died 
in  1858.  She  is  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  with  two  of  her 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Valuable  records  about  the  founding  of  the  settlement  at 
“Tristan”,  November  17,  1817,  were  found  in  New  London 
a few  years  ago. 


Jonathan  Lambert  of  Salem,  about  1810-11,  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  two  islands  nearby 
claiming  ownership  by  right  of  occupancy.  It  was  his  idea 
to  cultivate  the  soil  and  raise  poultry  and  thus  make  it  an 
inducement  for  vessels  passing  the  islands  to  touch  there  for 
refreshments,  etc.  He  persuaded  three  or  four  adventurers 
to  join  him. 

In  a letter  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ben- 
jamin P.  Seaver,  agent  for  the  proprietors  of  the  islands, 
wrote  that  “on  28th  January,  1811,  being  in  sight  of  the 

islands,  I determined  on  despatching  the  Charles  ’ boat 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  fresh  water ; when  Mr.  Lambert 
with  two  other  men  were  found  and  reported  that  they  had 
landed  twenty  days.  . . . There  was  a spot  of  ground 
liambert  had  cleared  for  a garden;  full  two  acres  were  laid 
out  in  neat  beds,  with  radish  and  cabbage  plants  growing 
in  great  luxurance  and  more  than  an  inch  above  the  surface, 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vine  and  also  water 
and  musk-melon  above  ground.  Mr.  Lambert  expressed 
his  desire  . . . that  with  the  sanction  of  the  British 

Government  he  then  would  most  solemnly  declare  himself 
allied  to  that  Government;  and  by  permission  display 
the  British  flag  on  the  island,  reserving  to  himself  always  the 
governship,  provided  an  equivalent  could  be  agreed  upon. 
He  desired  assistance  and  a small  vessel  to  carry  some 
colonists  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  cattle,  etc’^ 
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Jonathan  Lambert  and  his  associates  resided  on  the  island 
nearly  two  years  and  their  industry  proved  successful.  They 
collected  skins  of  seals,  sea  lions,  etc.,  and  a quantity  of  oil. 
Their  crops  prospered  and  their  prospects  were  bright  when 
Lambert  was  drowned  on  a visit  to  an  adjoining  island.  The 
others  left  the  island  in  a ship  which  touched  there  and  it  is 
said  the  ruins  of  their  huts  were  found  when  the  British 
Garrison  was  established  on  the  island  in  1816. 


The  Romance  as  Told  to  Mr.  Damon 

The  student  who  spends  even  a little  time  looking  up  the 
history  of  old  houses  and  tracing  the  growth  of  the  family  for 
which  they  were  built  will  be  impressed  by  the  narrow  limita- 
tions of  the  circle  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  spread  out, 
married,  settled  down  and  raised  families  of  their  own.  Tak- 
ing the  Rowley  Village  section  of  Middleton  as  an  example,  it 
was  found  worthy  of  note  when  the  young  women  and  young 
men  of  that  little  community  found  life  partners  as  far  away 
as  Salem  and  Marblehead,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Today,  with  swift  aeroplanes  spanning  the  oceans  in  hours, 
the  circle  has  expanded  to  world  dimensions.  International 
marriages  no  longer  attract  attention. 

When  the  story  of  the  Timothy  Fuller  family  was  in  course 
of  preparation  note  was  made  of  the  unusual  matrimonial  ex- 
periences of  some  of  his  descendants.  Recent  work  in  Middle- 
ton  recalled  the  matter  to  mind  and  a kindly  suggestion  came 
at  the  same  time  in  the  mail  from  California,  from  a Danvers 
woman  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  adventures  of  the  Fuller 
family  preserved  in  print. 

Timothy  J.  Fuller  of  the  present  generation,  who  will  be  74 
years  old  this  month,  and  who  still  resides  at  the  old  Fuller 
home  at  139  Centre  Street  was  willing  to  elaborate  upon  the 
outline  he  gave  a year  ago. 

‘ ‘ My  father,  J oseph  J.  Fuller,  ’ ’ he  said,  ‘ ‘ was  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  H.  While  still  a boy  about  the  home  farm  he  was 
seized  with  a wanderlust.  In  the  early  20  ^s  of  the  last 
century,  over  a hundred  years  ago,  I should  say,  he  ran  away 
from  home,  got  as  far  as  New  London,  Conn,  and  shipped  on 
a whaler.  In  those  days,  you  know,  whaling  was  quite  a 
business.  The  South  Atlantic  was  a favorite  hunting  ground 
for  the  New  London  whalers  and  as  I have  heard  him  tell  the 
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story,  there  were  three  islands  that  stand  out  in  my  memory : 
St.  Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Desolation  Island.  It  was 
on  the  latter  barren  island  that  my  brother,  Capt.  Joseph  J. 
Fuller,  Jr.,  was  cast  away,  with  the  crew  of  his  New  London 
whaling  schooner  Pilot  ^s  Bride,  in  the  eighties.  ’ ’ 

( The  story  of  this  shipwreck  was  told  in  detail  in  the  Salem 
News  of  Sept.  26,  1924.) 

‘ ‘ My  father  became  third  mate  of  a vessel,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  boat  steerer.  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  his  vessel 
called  at  Tristan  da  Cunha  to  exchange  flour  for  potatoes  and 
green  vegetables,  he  met  Mary  Ann  Grlass,  18  years  of  age, 
daughter  of  Corporal  Glass  of  the  detachment  of  Royal 
Artillery  stationed  on  the  island  by  the  English  government. 
No  English  officer  would  remain  on  the  island  for  any  length 
of  time  and  so  Corporal  Glass  was  made  governor  of  the  little 
settlement  of  perhaps  150  souls,  including  the  soldiers. 

‘ ‘ Father  was,  I believe,  22  or  23  years  old.  It  seemed  to  be 
a case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Whether  any  mutual  promises 
were  made  at  that  first  meeting  I never  heard  my  father  or  my 
mother  say.  But  I know  father  got  his  release  just  as  soon 
as  he  could,  returned  to  the  island,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  English  artillery  corporal  and  governor  and  settled  down 
on  the  island. 

‘‘Let  us  go  back  a bit  and  I will  tell  you  something  of  the 
earlier  life  of  Corporal  Glass.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  by  the  way,  father  always  told  me 
was  the  nearest  mainland  port  to  Tristan  da  Cunha.  Corporal 
Glass  was  of  Scottish  descent.  I think  he  married  while 
stationed  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  took  his  wife  with  him 
to  his  new  station.  I do  not  know  that  I ever  heard  my  mother 
speak  the  name  of  her  mother  before  she  became  Mrs.  Glass. 
Nor  do  I know  her  nationality.  Quite  likely  she  was  an 
English  soldier’s  daughter,  as  all  the  family  went  along  in 
those  days  to  out  of  the  way  posts.  Otherwise  there  might 
not  have  been  any  garrison. 

“You  can  readily  see  from  the  fact  that  my  mother  was  18 
years  old  when  my  father  first  met  her  that  the  Glass  family 
had  been  away  from  old  England  for  a long  time.  While  the 
children  married  and  left  the  island,  one  by  one,  the  old  folks 
remained  and  I believe  that  the  Corporal  died  as  governor 
and  was  buried  on  the  island.  It  was  purely  an  honorary  title. 
There  was  no  salary  attached  and  I guess  there  wasn’t  much 
governing  to  be  done. 


MRS.  MARY  ANN  (GLASS)  FULLER. 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Alice  Benvie. 
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‘‘There  were  no  blacks  on  the  island.  The  population  was 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  English  families.  There  were 
one  or  two  Americans.  As  the  island  was  originally  a Portu- 
guese possession,  being  discovered  by  Admiral  Tristao  da  Cun- 
ha  in  1506,  there  may  have  been  Portuguese  blood  in  the  veins 
of  some  of  the  older  families.  But  I never  heard  my  folks 
say  so.  And  T have  always  thought  of  the  island  as  an  English 
garrison  settlement,  like  St.  Helena,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
nearest  inhabited  land  to  Tristan. 

“Father  and  mother  settled  down  on  the  island,  in  a sand- 
stone cottage  of  one  story  with  a thatched  roof.  Father  was 
a carpenter  and  soon  made  his  value  felt  by  the  little  settle- 
ment. I have  heard  him  tell  about  directing  the  work  of  saw- 
ing out  the  great  squares  of  sandstone  which  were  used  in 
forrning  the  walls  of  the  dwellings.  The  island  was  of  volcanic 
formation,  but  I never  heard  of  any  eruptions  or  any 
indications  of  any.  The  interior  was  mountainous  and 
barren.  I could  not  give  you  any  details  of  the  sandstone 
(juarries.  I presume  they  were  at  tlie  base  of  the  mountain. 

“There  was  no  timber  on  the  island.  If  the  residents  could 
not  pick  up  enougli  driftwood  from  wrecks  to  utilize  as  tim- 
l)ers  and  finish  for  their  homes  they  had  to  import  it.  And  I 
rather  guess  not  much  lumber  was  imported,  unless  an  English 
war  shi])  sometimes  brought  in  the  materials  for  barracks. 
For  thei'e  was  no  harbor  and  the  landing  could  be  made  only 
from  boats  in  very  favorable  weather  when  the  wind  was  just 
I’ight.  The  vessel  stood  off  and  on,  while  the  boats  were 
rowed  ashore.  The  island  rises  right  out  of  the  sea  and  there 
is  deep  water  all  around.  It  is  not  like  the  coral  islands 
farther  north,  in  the  tropics.  But  the  wind  was  liable  to 
shift  any  minute  and  no  vessel  dared  approach  very  near  the 
shore. 

“Father  had  a little  garden  patch  around  his  island  home, 
a cow  and  some  hens.  Sheep  raising  was  the  principal  occu- 
pation, I believe,  and  lamb  and  mutton  was  to  be  had  in 
abundance.  All  the  residents  cultivated  more  or  less  of  a 
farm  and  raised  their  own  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  I have 
never  heard  my  father  speak  of  com.  I know  that  before  he 
came  the  people  used  to  grind  their  own  wheat  and  other 
grain  by  hand.  They  might  have  beaten  it  with  a stone 
hammer  on  a great  flat  stone,  but,  as  the  matter  lies  in  my 
mind  I think  each  family  had  its  own  mortar  and  pestle,  just 
the  same  as  our  forefathers  had  when  they  first  came  to  this 
country. 
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‘^One  day  during  the  early  years  of  father’s  residence  on 
the  island  a Mr.  Taylor  came  ashore  from  a vessel  that  stood 
in  the  offing.  He  was  a native  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  I believe. 
He  decided  to  remain.  He  was  a millright  by  trade,  but  had 
given  it  up  for  the  sea.  I guess  he  was  of  a roving  disposition 
for  he  finally  settled  in  Kansas  and  father  kept  in  touch  with 
him  during  his  life. 

‘‘Father  and  Mr.  Taylor,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  men, 
built  a grist  mill,  with  a water  wheel  and  millstones  complete. 
They  dammed  a small  stream  that  came  down  from  the 
mountain.  While  father  remained  the  mill  did  a good  business 
and  furnished  the  inhabitants  with  their  flour  and  meal. 
After  he  came  away  it  was  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Repairs 
were  neglected  and  I remember  hearing  him  tell  about  re- 
ceiving a letter  saying  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  I suppose 
the  people  went  back  to  their  primitive  ways. 

“I  remember  hearing  father  speak  of  a Mr.  (Peter)*  Green, 
from  New  York  state,  shipwrecked  on  the  island  about  1835, 
who  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  islanders.  There  was  a 
certain  freedom  from  restraint  in  life  on  the  island  that 
appealed  to  some  men.  A whaling  vessel  might  come  up  over 
the  horizon  and  send  a boat  ashore  any  day  during  the  height 
of  that  now  lost  industry.  So  the  inhabitants  were  not 
isolated,  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  75  years.  I be- 
lieve the  English  government  maintains  the  settlement  today, 
and,  I presume,  there  is  a governor.  But  I believe  there  has 
been  no  garrison  for  many  years.  I have  read  that  a war 
vessel  is  sent  from  the  garrison  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  once 
in  six  months.  And  that  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  today.  In  the  old  days  letters  and 
newspapers  were  sent  ashore  by  the  visiting  whaling  captains. 

“Just  before  my  mother  died  she  received  letters  from 
relatives  on  the  island  that  rats,  swimming  ashore  from 
v/recked  ships,  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  a menace  to 
crops.  The  islanders  were  at  their  wits  end  to  know  what  to 
do  to  exterminate  the  pests.  It  was  then,  according  to  the 
letter,  almost  impossible  to  raise  a crop  of  wheat  and  much 
distress  was  feared  unless  conditions  changed  or  the  English 
government  sent  flour  and  other  food  stuffs. 

“My  father’s  full  name  was  Joseph  Johnson  Fuller,  but  he 
shipped  on  the  whaling  vessel  that  took  him  to  Tristan,  where 

* Peter  Green  succeeded  William  Glass  as  “headman’*  of  the 
island. 
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he  met  his  future  wife  Mary  Ann  Glass,  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  Johnson  so  his  folks  in  Hudson,  N.  H.  might  not  be 
able  to  trace  him  by  the  ship’s  papers. 

He  was  in  his  22nd  year  when  he  and  Mary  Glass  were 
married  May  9,  1833.  Corporal  Glass  and  his  wife  and  more 
than  a hundred  residents  were  there  then. 

I can  fix  the  date  when  our  family  returned  to  this  country 
by  the  birth  of  my  brother  William  at  “Congelon”  Sept.  11, 
1848.  So  our  family  resided  on  the  island  for  15  years.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  and  why  the  family  separated. 

“Father  found  he  had  a cancer  on  his  lip.  It  might  have 
been  caused  by  a pipe.  Like  all  sailors,  he  smoked.  There 
was  a surgeon  with  the  troops  on  the  island.  Whether  he  ad- 
vised the  move  or  not  I cannot  say.  But  anyway,  father  took 
passage  on  a homeward-bound  whaler  and  had  the  cancer  re- 
moved in  a New  York  hospital,  the  name  of  which  I have  for- 
gotten. I know  there  was  a surgeon  on  the  island  for  I have 
heard  father  tell  about  his  examination  of  men  who  had 
committed  petty  misdemeanors  to  determine  how  many  lashes 
they  could  stand  as  a punishment. 

“Moses  had  shipped  in  a whaler  while  a boy  on  the  island. 
Joseph  was  sent  home  to  his  grandfather  in  Danvers  when  he 
was  about  10  years  old.  Richard  had  also  been  sent  here  for 
an  education.  So  the  family  was  partly  broken  up  when 
father  came  here  for  treatment.  Deciding  to  bring  his  whole 
family  here,  he  sent  a letter  out  by  a New  Bedford  or  a New 
London  whaler  containing  instructions.  I believe  mother  said 
that  he  got  his  reply  within  three  months,  which  was  quick 
time  then. 

“Mother  made  arrangements  with  a Capt.  Slate  who  called 
at  Tristan  while  his  vessel  stood  off  and  on,  to  come  on  with 
him  as  a companion  to  his  wife,  who  was  aboard.  Capt.  Slate 
was  on  his  way  home  after  an  absence  of  between  three  and 
four  years,  I believe.  So,  with  Maria,  Benjamin  and  Ida  (or 
Harriet?)  she  took  passage.  And  on  the  way  William  was 
born  (at  Congelon). 

“Father  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  Danvers  in  the  old 
“witch  house”  so  called,  on  Sylvan  Street.  It  then  stood 
about  opposite  the  new  house  built  by  J.  Frank  Dale.  It  was 
torn  down  some  years  ago.  He  became  a small  farmer  and  a 
shoe  maker,  as  so  many  men  of  those  days  did. 

‘ ‘ Then  he  moved  to  the  old  J ohn  Hoppin  house  still  stand- 
ing at  232  Centre  Street,  where  I was  born  June  20,  1853.  I 
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was  two  years  old  in  1855  when  he  bought  the  land  on  which 
this  house  stands.  He  bought  an  old  house  on  Ingersoll 
Street  near  Dean  Street  and  made  a contract  with  Lyman 
Holman  of  Peabody  to  move  it  here.  I have  often  heard  him 
say  he  would  have  got  out  of  it  much  cheaper  had  he  built  a 
new  house.  I remember  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Holman  used 
40  yoke  of  oxen  to  move  the  house.  I can ’t  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  family  who  lived  in  the  house  when  it  stood  near  Dean 
Street^.  I wish  I could.  We  found  a date,  on  a roof  board, 
when  we  made  some  repairs  40  or  50  years  ago.  You  will  see 
that  the  general  style  of  the  house,  its  gambrel  roof,  etc.,  bears 
out  this  date. 

‘ ‘ There  was  an  immense  chimney  in  the  house  and  that  must 
have  been  brought  right  along  by  Mr.  Holman  and  his  40  yoke 
of  oxen.  I remember  father  told  about  taking  down  the 
chimney  and  making  a chamber  and  a little  shoemaking  shop 
in  the  space  thus  made  available.  He  said  there  were  bricks 
enough  to  make  a small  house. 

“My  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  Tristan  da 
Cunha.  Two  younger  sisters  were  born  in  this  house  (139 
Centre  St. ) . One  who  married  a Fuller  and  is  now  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Fuller,  is  living  in  Hudson,  N.  H. 

When  my  grandfather  Timothy  Fuller  came  unto  posses- 
sion of  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate  in  Danvers  in  1838,  he 
was  settled  on  a farm  in  Hudson,  N.  H.  but  returned  to  Dan- 
vers about  this  time.  His  father  was  Timothy,  son  of  Timothy 
of  Middleton  of  Revolutionary  fame.” 

Joseph  J.  Fuller  died  January  29,  1879.  The  Danvers 
Mirror  of  February  1,  1879,  printed  an  obituary  by  George 
Priest  from  which  the  following  extracts  were  taken : 

“A  man  widely  known  and  respected  and  esteemed  for  his 
many  good  qualities.  Open  hearted  and  generous  and  ever 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand,  he  answered  well  the  scriptural 
definition  of  ‘Who  is  my  neighbor?’  Of  an  observing  mind 
and  good  memory  an  evening’s  conversation  with  him  was 
more  replete  with  interest  and  instruction  than  many  a high 
priced  lecture.  He  was  married  in  early  life  to  an  estimable 
woman,  a daughter  of  Gov.  Glass  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  His 
wife  and  8 children  survive  him.  Three  sons  engaged  in  the 

*This  house  was  once  owned  by  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wads- 
worth. It’s  a tradition  that  it  was  used  as  a store  house  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 
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whaling  business  are  now  at  sea,  a son  and  daughter  reside  at 
the  West,  a son  and  daughter  at  home  and  another  son  near 
by”. 

Miss  Amanda  Keife  in  a recent  article  about  the  Centre  St. 
section  of  Danvers  recalls  her  memories  of  Mr.  Fuller  in  these 
words : — 

“Old  Joe  himself  was  unforgettable,  a big,  fair  man,  with  a 
hearty  laugh  and  a booming  sailor  voice,  competent  to  make 
itself  heard  in  uproar  of  winds  and  waters.  How  kind  he 
was  to  us  little  children  ! How  his  big  voice  joked  me : “Now 
here  is  something  to  tell  your  grandchildren  how  you  slid 
down  Old  Joe  Fuller’s  hill!  He  was  laughing  with  us  one 
night  as  we  went  home  from  school  and  next  morning  they 
told  us  he  was  dead.  He  died  of  croup  suddenly.  ’ ’ 

Miss  Keife  speaks  of  the  parlor  in  his  house  as  a “ real  fairy 
tale  parlor,  decorated  with  trophies  brought  home  from  afar 
by  sea-going  sons.  What  branches  of  coral!  What  wonder- 
ful shells  that  sang  of  the  sea  if  held  up  to  one’s  ear!  There 
were  ostrich  eggs  and  flying  fishes,  ginger  jars,  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  treasures  from  tropical  lands  and  the  Seven  Seas  ’ ’. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  As  It  Is  Today 

On  Sunday,  February  26,  1928,  the  Empress  of  France  on 
a South  African  cruise  called  at  the  island  bringing  20  tons 
of  supplies  donated  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  and 
the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire  and  other  organ- 
izations and  individuals.  One  of  the  passengers  has  described 
this  call:  “Lonely  indeed ! The  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
Tristanites  living  on  a mere  speck  of  land  in  the  South 
Atlantic  over  thirteen  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  inhab- 
ited land,  St.  Helena,  had  not  sighted  a ship  for  eleven  months. 

“ There  was  a flurry  of  excitement  on  board  ship  when  the 
island  was  sighted.  The  whistles  blew  at  six-thirty  a.  m.,  and 
we  were  only  a quarter  of  a mile  from  shore.  We  dressed 
hurriedly  and  from  our  portholes  could  see  the  people  rushing 
about  and  soon  four  boats  were  making  for  the  ship,  the 
natives  rowing  madly.  The  first  man  who  came  aboard  told 
us  his  name  and  said  they  were  very  glad  to  see  us. 

“Almost  all  of  the  island’s  people  visited  the  ship  during 
the  day  and  were  entertained,  and  what  a big  day  they  had ! 
The  men  were  given  breakfast  on  shipboard  and  later  the 
women  and  children  were  brought  on  and  given  a feast  too. 

‘ ‘ They  were  especially  delighted  with  the  ice  cream.  While 
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they  had  heard  of  it,  they  had  never  tasted  it  before.  Some 
of  the  men  had  been  aboard  other  boats  that  had  stopped  at 
the  island,  but  the  women  had  never  been  upstairs  before. 
They  were  greatly  amused  at  the  elevator  and  electric  lights, 
and  examined  the  ship’s  appointments  with  child-like  curi- 
osity. 

‘ ‘ The  missionary  who  also  came  aboard,  told  us  that  his  life 
there  was  very  monotonous. 

‘ ‘ From  the  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
seemed  to  be  all  related. 

‘ ‘ They  are  religious,  hospitable  to  strangers,  well  mannered 
and  Speak  fairly  good  English. 

“One  woman  passenger  traded  a suit  of  her  husband’s 
clothes  for  an  albatross  skin,  which  birds  are  very  numerous 
there. 

“After  a very  happy  day  this  little  group  reluctantly  left 
the  ship  and  returned  to  their  isolated  home,  where  they  will 
wait  for  the  months  to  pass  that  will  bring  the  next  boat 
to  their  lonely  isle.  ’ ’ 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  November  1938  has 
an  article  about  Tristan  da  Cunha,  giving  its  history  and  tell- 
ing of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  depicted  with  24 
illustrations  and  its  reading  will  make  the  Fuller- Glass  ro- 
mance seem  much  more  vivid  and  realistic. 

The  Magazine  “Discovery”  for  November  1938  has  an 
article  on  the  subject,  and  “Travel”  for  September  1939  had 
one. 


FULLER  ANCESTRY  OF  JOSEPH  JOHNSON  FULLER 
AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS 


By  Florence  A.  Mudge 


Generation  I 

Thomas  Fuller,  called  both  Sargeant  and  Lieutenant  in  the 
old  records,  was  bom  about  1618  in  England,  and  came  to 
America  in  or  near  1638. 

He  lived  at  first  in  Cambridge,  but  was  later  brought  to 
Middleton  by  Major  General  Daniel  Dennison  on  whose  grant 
iron  ore  had  been  found.  This  mine  was  in  the  region  of  the 
present  Peabody  and  Mill  Streets. 

Thomas  Puller  was  a ‘ ‘ smith  ’ ^ by  trade  and  an  experienced 
iron  worker,  and  in  1663  he  became  owner  of  the  iron  mill 
which  had  been  erected  near  the  mine. 

His  farm  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  Salem  Village 
parish  near  the  Ipswich  River,  in  other  words,  — ‘ ‘ Near  a 
stream  half  way  between  the  Pond  and  WilUs  Hill”.  Here 
he  built  a house  and  a black-smith  shop.  He  also  lived  at 
times  in  Woburn. 

Thomas  Fuller  had  three  wives.  He  married  (1st)  Eliza- 
beth Tidd  at  Woburn,  June  13,  1643;  (2nd)  Sarah  Wyman, 
widow  of  Lt.  John  Wyman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nutt, 
Aug.  25,  1684,  who  died  May  24,  1688;  (3rd)  the  widow 
Hannah  Wilson  of  Woburn  whose  maiden  name  was  Pamer, 

He  died  in  June  1698  and  his  will  mentions  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  but  by  the  Fuller  Genealogy  there  were  10 
children  in  all. 

He  was  a man  of  wealth  and  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Salem  Village  church  and  parish.  (First  Church  of  Danvers 
now). 

All  the  Middleton  Pullers  are  descended  from  Thomas 
Puller.  Several  persons  of  distinction  trace  their  ancestry  to 
him*. 

Generation  II 

Thomas  Fuller,  Jr.  born  April  30,  1644.  He  married  (1st) 
Ruth  Richardson,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Richardson 

*The  line  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  the  authoress,  is  Thomas 
Fuller  1,  Jacob2,  Jacobs,  Rev.  Timothy^  born  Middleton  May  18, 
1739,  Hon.  TimothyS,  Margarets. 


(11) 
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of  Woburn  in  1669;  (2nd)  Martha  Durgy,  July  19,  1699.  He 
died  in  March  1721. 

He  had  a farm  near  his  father’s  in  Middleton,  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Daniel  Fuller  farm  on  the  Andover  turnpike 
was  a part  of  his  acres. 

He  was  one  of  the  ‘‘younger  men”  who  had  a part  in  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  over  the  Salem  Village 
Church  after  the  older  men  had  failed  in  bringing  this  to  pass. 

He  left  six  sons. 

Generation  III 

Thomas  Fuller,  3rd  (called  “Tertius”  in  the  old  records) 
was  born  “ye  3:  2 mo.  1671”,  (April  3,  1671  -Oldstyle). 

He  married  the  widow  Elizabeth  Andrews,  May  3,  1693  (or 
1694)  by  whom  there  were  7 or  8 children,  whose  births  are 
recorded  in  the  Salem  Vital  Records.  He  lived  in  Middleton. 

Generation  IV 

Timothy,  baptized  Sept.  21,  1707  in  Salem  Village  Church 
(First  Church  of  Danvers). 

He  married  Sarah  Smith,  July  6,  1749.  She  was  born 
March  15,  1731  and  was  doubtless  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Smith^,  James^,  James^  and  Ruth  Fuller. 

Walter  Smith  built  what  was  long  known  as  the  “Upton 
Tavern”  still  standing  and  now  numbered  95  Centre  Street, 
Danvers. 

An  account  of  this  Smith  family  is  found  in  Vol.  8,  page  10, 
of  the  Danvers  Historical  Collections.  They  had  sutfered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  the  attacks  of  1676  in 
Maine  where  they  had  bought  land,  and  were  probably  driven 
back  to  Salem  for  this  reason.  This  Smith  family  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Elias  Smith  of  Middleton. 

The  Middleton  Vital  records  register  the  births  of  Timothy’s 
7 children.  He  lived  in  the  gambrel-roofed  house  on  So.  Main 
St.,  Middleton  still  known  as  the  “Timothy  Fuller  House”. 

Old  Tim,  as  he  was  called,  had  Revolutionary  fame,  taking 
part  in  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  HiU  when  he  was 
far  from  being  a young  man. 

He  died  in  Middleton,  Sept.  14,  1796,  aged  89.  Sarah  died 
Jan.  11,  1824,  aged  93.  They  are  buried  in  the  Timothy 
Fuller  cemetery. 

In  preparing  this  genealogy  the  compiler  at  first  was 
puzzled  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  ages  of  Timothy  and  Sarah 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  he  being  42  and  she  18.  This 
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difference  however  appears  to  be  correctly  explained  by  a 
“tradition”  printed  in  the  Fuller  Genealogy.  It  states 
that  one  day, — “Timothy  when  at  work  became  thirsty  and 
called  at  a house  for  a drink.  The  woman  at  the  house  said 
‘You  rock  the  cradle  while  I draw  the  cider’.  Upon  her  re- 
turn he  asked  her  to  give  him  the  child  in  the  cradle.  She 
promised  if  he  would  wait  until  she  was  18,  which  he  did  and 
made  her  mistress  in  his  gambrel  roofed  house  and  over  his 
forty  slaves”. 

Generation  V 

Timothy,  Jr.  born  at  Middleton,  Sept.  16  or  17,  1753.  He 
married  (1st)  Esther  Swinerton,  sister  of  Job,  in  1776,  who 
died  in  March  1777  at  Middleton.  He  married  (2nd)  March 
17,  1779,  Eunice  Goodale,  bom  Feb.  19,  1755,  daughter  of 
Abraham  of  Danvers.  This  Goodale  homestead  is  now  the 
Marsh  farm  on  Pope’s  Lane. 

There  was  one  child  by  the  first  marriage  and  ten  by  the 
second. 

This  Timothy  lived  in  Danvers  in  the  house  still  standing 
next  west  of  the  school  house  now  No.  135  Centre  St.  which  he 
purchased  from  Deacon  Israel  Porter. 

He  owned  1000  acres  of  real  estate  in  Danvers,  Middleton, 
Andover  and  New  Hampshire  besides  Baker’s  Island  near 
Salem  Harbor. 

He  died  in  Danvers,  June  21,  1837 ; Etinice  died  April  27, 
1836. 

Generation  VI 

Timothy,  the  3rd,  born  May  13,  1787,  Danvers.  He  married 
Ruth  Wilkins  of  Middleton,  March  20,  1808.  (She  was 
probably  the  Ruth  born  Sept.  19,  1789,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  his  second  wife.)  They  settled  on  a farm  in  Hudson, 
N.  H.  where  Ruth  died  in  January  1835  at  the  age  of  46. 
The  births  of  their  nine  children  are  recorded  in  the  Danvers 
Vital  Records,  eight  of  them  being  at  Hudson,  N.  H.  They 
were  (1)  Ruth,  (2)  Timothy,  (3)  Joseph,  (4)  Benjamin, 
(5)  Elizabeth,  (6)  Samuel,  (7)  Sarah,  (8)  Lucy  P.  and  (9) 
Harriet  A. 

Timothy  married  (2nd)  Lucy  Putnam  at  Middleton,  April 
23,  1840.  She  was  born  May  22,  1790  the  daughter  of 
Nehemiah  and  Betsey  (Puller)  Putnam  and  grand-daughter 
of  Major  Ezra  and  Lucy  (Putnam)  Putnam,  the  latter  being 
daughter  of  Col.  David  who  was  a brother  of  Gen.  Israel. 
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Lucy’s  father,  Nehemiah,  died  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  Dec.  14, 
1792,  while  visiting  his  parents  Maj.  Ezra  and  Lucy  who  had 
settled  in  Ohio,  not  long  after  the  “Covered  Wagon”  migra- 
tion in  1789. 

At  about  the  time  of  Timothy ’s  second  marriage  in  1840  he 
inherited  from  his  father’s  estate  the  western  half  of  the 
mansion  house  (135  Centre  St.,  Danvers)  and  came  from  Hud- 
son, N.  H.  to  live  there. 

He  died  April  26,  1852.  Lucy  died  his  widow  early  in 
December  1862  possessed  of  property  valued  at  over  $1800. 
In  her  will  she  made  27  bequests  to  numerous  relatives  which 
included  the  children  of  her  husband  Timothy  and  her  own 
Fuller  and  Putnam  relatives. 

To  her  husband’s  second  son  Joseph  J.  whose  story  is  told 
in  the  preceding  pages,  she  gave  “one  undivided  half  of  the 

barn  near  his  dwelling  place  in  Danvers and  all  that 

may  be  due  from  him  to  me my  clock  and  the  Fuller 

Coat  of  Arms”. 

(The  barn  remained  “undivided”  with  two  owners  until 
very  recently.) 

To  Mary  A.  wife  of  Joseph  J.,  Lucy  bequeathed  “a  quilt 
the  outside  made  by  putting  large  and  small  squares  together, 
a brass  kettle,  a brass  shovel  and  tongs,  Ward’s  sermons  and 
one  Castor.  Also  five  dollars  in  cash”. 

Generation  VII 

Joseph  Johnson  Fuller,  born  at  Nottingham  West,  (Hud- 
son, N.  H.)  June  5,  1811.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Glass  who 
was  born  on  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  1815.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  “The  Island”,  May  1,  1833.  Her  age 
was  given  as  18  and  his  22. 

Joseph  died  at  Danvers,  Jan.  29,  1879,  aged  67  yrs.  7 mos. 
and  24  days. 

Mary  Ann  died  September  7,  1897.  They  lived  in  Danvers. 

References  used  for  this  Genealogy  were  in  part : — Puller 
Genealogies  (at  Essex  Institute),  Vital  Records  of  Salem, 
Middleton  & Danvers,  Upham’s  Hist,  of  Witchcraft,  and  Per- 
ley’s  History  of  Salem. 

Children  of  Joseph  Johnson  Fuller 
AND  Mary  Ann  Glass 

( 1 ) A daughter  who  died  in  infancy  on  the  Island  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha. 
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(2)  Harriet  A.  born  July  25,  1834  on  the  Island  of  Tristan 
da  Cunha;  died  in  Danvers  June  15,  1857*. 

(3)  Moses  S.  born  Dec.  28,  1835  at  Tristan  da  Cunha*. 
When  a sizeable  boy  on  the  ‘‘Island’^  he  shipped  on  a 
whaler  as  his  father  had  previously  done  at  New  London, 
Conn.  He  was  a sailor  for  the  most  of  his  life  returning 
between  voyages  to  his  home  and  family  in  Danvers.  On 
one  voyage  he  was  the  2nd  Mate  on  the  ‘ ‘ Pilot ’s  Bride  ’ 
his  brother  Joseph  being  the  Captain,  and  was  a casta- 
way for  11  months  in  1881  and  1882  on  Desolation 
Island. 

His  wife  was  a native  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  So.  Africa. 
They  lived  for  a time  in  Danvers  in  a house  the  cellar 
hole  of  which  is  now  plainly  visible  near  No.  155  Centre 
St.  His  wife  became  discontented  and  returned  to  her 
South  African  home.  Their  2 children,  George  and  Dora 
are  both  living. 

(4)  Maria  Louise,  born  at  Tristan  da  Cunha,  Oct.  2,  1837*. 

She  married  Major  Nehemiah  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Aug.  7, 
1863.  He  was  born  in  Middleton,  May  17,  1830,  the  son 
of  Nehemiah  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Perkins)  Fuller,  and  a 
great  grandson  of  Major  Ezra  Putnam  an  early  pioneer 
to  Ohio.  He  died  in  Danvers,  Feb.  3,  1881.  Maria 
died  . Their  children  were: 

a.  Edward  Putnam,  died  1940.  Unmarried. 

b.  Idabelle  Glass,  widow  of  the  late  John  Metzgar,  who 
now  lives  at  139  Centre  St. 

c.  Charles  H.  of  139  Centre  St. 

d.  Lucy  Putnam.  Married  and  lived  in  New  Hampshire. 
Not  living. 

(5)  Capt.  Joseph  John,  born  Oct.  13,  1839  at  Tristan  da 
Cunha*.  When  about  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  his 
grandfather  in  Danvers  to  be  educated. 

He  followed  the  sea  as  a Whaler,  Sealer  and  Sea  Lion 
Hunter  and  became  a Master  Mariner  in  the  employ  of 
a New  London,  Conn,  firm  operating  a fleet  of  South  Sea 
whalers. 

He  enlisted  in  the  navy  at  Boston  June  18,  1862,  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  and  was  discharged  July  28,  1864, 
serving  on  the  ‘ ^ Princeton ’ ^ and  “Genesee”. 

He  married  Jennie of  New  London,  Conn.  They 
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lived  in  Danvers  for  several  years  in  a house  which  they 
bought  at  26  Burley  Ave. 

On  one  voyage  he  was  away  from  Danvers  for  3 years 
having  been  ship-wrecked  and  castaway  for  11  months 
on  Desolation  Island  mid-way  between  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  The  story  of  this  ship-wreck  is 
told  in  the  Danvers  Mirror  for  March  and  April  1883, 
and  again  in  the  Salem  News  of  Sept.  26,  1924  by  Mr. 
Frank  Damon. 

Capt.  Fuller  died  in  New  London,  Conn,  before  Sept. 
1924.  There  were  2 sons  and  2 daughters  born  to  Capt. 
Joseph  Fuller. 

(6)  Richard  Welch,  born  Oct.  10,  1841  at  Tristan  da  Cunha. 
He  was  sent  as  a boy  from  the  ‘‘Island”  to  be  educated 
in  Danvers. 

He  enlisted  Aug.  12,  1861  in  Co.  C.  17th  Infantry,  Mass. 
Volunteers.  Re-enlisted  Dec.  1863  and  was  discharged 
July  11,  1865. 

He  married  (1st)  Mary  Jane  Rhodes,  born  1841  died  in 
1875,  by  whom  there  were  two  children : — One  who  died 
in  infancy,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Benvie,  widow  of  John,  who 
now  resides  at  135  Centre  St. 

He  married  (2nd)  Laura  A.  Marston,  born  1851  died 
1917.  They  lived  at  135  Centre  St.  and  were  the  parents 
of  three  children.  Richard  died  in  1915, 

(7)  Benjamin  Wills,  born  Sept.  10,  1844,  at  Tristan  da  Cun- 
ha*. On  Sept.  28,  1861  at  the  age  of  17,  he  enlisted  in 
Co.  A.  23rd  Infantry.  He  was  a prisoner  of  war  in 
Libby  Prison,  May  16,  1864,  and  died  there  June  7,  1864. 

(8)  William  Henry,  bom  Sept.  11,  1848,  on  a whaling  vessel. 
The  Danvers  Vital  Records  give  the  place  of  his  birth  as 
‘ ‘ Congelon  ’ ^ His  mother  was  on  her  way  from  Tristan 
da  Cunha  to  Danvers. 

He  moved  to  the  West  and  married  Tabytha  Brown  of 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  He  was  living  when  his  father 
died  in  1879. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Danvers  Centre  and 
a school-mate  now  living  at  an  advanced  age  reports  that 
“Willie  was  wont  to  inform  his  fellow  pupils  that  he 
could  tell  time  by  looking  at  the  sun”. 

(9)  John  Robert. 

Married  Henrietta  Le  Vatte  of  Cape  Breton,  April  26, 
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1882.  A shoe-maker  and  lived  in  Danvers.  He  died 
March  23,  1895.  She  died  July  11,  1930.  There  were  7 
children,  5 of  them  now  living. 

(10)  Timothy  J.,  born  at  Danvers,  June  20,  1853.  Unmarried 
and  lived  at  139  Centre  St.  He  died  May  31,  1934. 

(11)  Mary  C.  born  at  139  Centre  St.,  Danvers,  1855.  Married 
Albert  A.  Fuller  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  Oct.  18,  1882. 

Not  living  but  left  descendants. 

(12)  Lucy  P.  born  at  139  Centre  St.,  Danvers  in  1857.  Died 
young. 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  DANVERS  IN  1941 

Loris  F.  Wright,  eight  houses,  Loris  Rd.  and  Pine  Street; 
W.  Herbert  Lamb,  house,  Burley  Street;  Zelwyn  Corpora- 
tion, filling  station.  Maple  Street  and  Central  Ave. ; Stafford 
N.  Hennigar,  four  houses,  Conant  Street;  Byron  V.  Spooner, 
house,  Burley  Street;  John  Devine,  house,  Conant  Street; 
John  S.  Horne,  house.  Poplar  Street;  Owen  J.  Doggett, 
house,  Andover  Street,  Earle  Elliott,  house,  Vineyard  Street; 
Edward  Morgan,  house,  Elliott  Street;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Russell, 
house,  103  Conant  Street ; Agnes  Cashman,  house.  Pine 
Street;  Alonzo  L.  Williams,  house,  139  Dayton  Street;  Wal- 
ter Wong,  house,  Elliott  Street;  Malcolm  Newbury,  house, 
Centre  Street;  Warren  Peabody,  small  store.  Sylvan  Street; 
A.  Paul  Bedell,  house,  Damon  Street;  Mary  O’Callaghan, 
house,  Burley  and  Conant  Streets;  Eastern  States  Farmers 
Exchange,  warehouse,  Wenham  Street;  Emile  A.  Deschane, 
house,  Conant  Street;  Wendell  Reid,  house,  200  Conant 
Street;  Eugene  Soucy,  house,  rear  90  Liberty  Street;  Angel 
Makros,  house,  Elliott  Street;  George  L.  Miehelson,  house, 
off  Ingersoll  Street;  T.  Klimejewski,  house,  off  Poplar  Street; 
Mr.  DiPalo,  house,  Hillcrest  Road. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
LUCY  PUTNAM  AND  ISRAEL  FULLER 


This  Indenture  made  this  eighth  day  of  April,  1840  by  and 
between  Lucy  Putnam  of  Middleton  on  the  one  part  and  Israel 
Fuller  of  Amherst  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  other  part 

Witnesseth : 

That  said  Lucy  Putnam,  in  contemplation  of  being  soon 
married,  hereby  grants  and  conveys  to  said  Fuller  all  her 
notes  of  hand  and  furniture  and  other  property  of  every  sort, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  and  also  all  her  real  estate  by 
her  this  day  conveyed  to  him  by  deed  of  even  date  herewith, 
to  and  upon  the  following  uses  and  trusts,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  his  heirs  Executors  or  administrators,  shall  during  her 
coverture  allow  her  to  use  all  or  any  part  of  her  moveable 
chattels  or  to  exchange  or  dispose  thereof  for  her  use,  and  shall 
keep  the  personal  property  at  interest  as  She  may  direct  and 
pay  her  the  income  thereof,  and  if  she  requests  any  part  or  all 
the  principal  and  further.  If  she  shall  survive  her  intended 
husband,  he  said  Fuller  shall  account  for  and  pay  to  her  all 
her  personal  property  for  her  sole  use  and  also  convey  to  her 
all  said  real  estate,  and  also  that  he  shall  on  her  request  sell 
and  convey  all  or  any  part  of  said  real  estate  on  such  terms 
as  she  may  direct  and  hold  the  proceeds  on  interest  for  her  use, 
and  further  that  if  her  intended  husband  shall  survive  her, 
the  said  Trustee  shall  pay  to  him  during  his  life  the  income 
of  all  said  property  for  his  use : — and  further  that  after  his 
decease,  said  Trustee  shall  deliver  and  convey  all  said  property 
to  her  heirs  at  law  for  their  use  forever,  or  to  whomsoever  she 
may  in  wrighting  direct  in  her  life  time. 

A schedule  of  all  said  personal  property  is  hereunto  annexed : - 

Eunice  Prince  Israel  Fuller  (seal) 

Lucy  Putnam  (seal) 

Viz,  one  note  hand  signed  Daniel  Fuller  for  330  dollars,  dated 
Dec.  21,  1830  also  one  signed  by  Gilbert  Tapley,  212  dollars, 
April  5th,  1839  also  half  a note  signed  by  Solloman  Richard- 
son for  140  dollars  dated  July  10th,  1833,  3 Looking  glasses, 
two  cooking  stoves  and  apperatus,  two  cowes,  one  horse,  and 
chaise,  1 sophia,  one  clock  or  time  piece,  5 fether  Beds  and  2 
Greccien  bedsteds,  3 common  bed  steeds,  30  pair  of  sheets,  10 
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quilts,  10  bed  blankets,  20  pair  pilocases,  5 table  silver  spones, 
15  silver  tea  spoons,  1 caster,  2 pair  of  bellows,  1 brass  fire 
set,  1 iron  fire  set,  1 four  foot  Mahogney  table,  one  pemberoock 
table,  two  common  tables,  1 card  table,  1 warsh  stand  dressing 
table  4 tubes  4 pailes  one  porke  barril,  two  candle  sticks  and 
snuffers,  6 lamps  and  lampfeelers,  1 meal  chest,  1 Beaurogh, 
1 Desk,  8 dozen  plates,  two  Teasetts,  2 Carpets,  four  sets  of 
winder  blindes  or  eurtens,  2 common  chests,  3 rocking  chairs, 
20  dining  chairs,  6 kitchen  chairs,  4 cases  knives  and  forks,  8 
towels,  10  table  clothes. 


Danvers  Centre,  December  1,  1862 


Estate  of  Lucy  P.  Fuller,  Dr.  to  Rufus  Tapley 
To  Coffin  with  Plate,  Glass,  Satin  lined.  Lid, 


do,  and  Silver)  mounted  $14.50 

Half  Cashmere  Robe,  Cap,  & kerchief  5.75 

False  Hair  2.25 

Cash  paid  for  Horse  & Waggon  to  Salem  1.25 

Other  Service  and  attendance  at  the  funeral  3.00 


$26.75 

Credit  by  Cash  22.00 


$ 4.75 


Received  Pay 

Rufus  Tapley 

From  original  papers  owned  hy  Lydia  Hayward. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENT 
IN  DANVERS 


By  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.  D. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  27,  p.  25.) 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Danvers  Abolitionists  there  were 
seven  persons  to  whom  the  designation  “Seveli  Stars”  was 
meant  particularly  to  apply:  James  D.  Black,  Joseph  Merrill, 
Jesse  P.  Harriman,  William  Endicott,  Richard  Hood,  John 
Hood  and  John  Cutler.  They  had  made  themselves  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  large  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  by  their 
intense  zeal  against  slavery  and  the  churches,  and  hence  the 
fact  that  they  were  singled  out  for  the  name  that  was  given 
them  by  way  of  ridicule.  Yet  perhaps  there  were  others  who 
'were  as  radical,  earnest  and  determined  in  their  anti-slavery 
faith  and  work  as  they  were.  John  Hood  and  John  Cutler  are 
dead.  The  rest  of  the  seven  are  still  among  the  living,  though 
well  advanced  in  age. 

Of  Mr.  Black  I have  made  special  mention.  Joseph  Merrill 
came  to  Danvers  in  1832,  when  h©  was  18  years  old.  Here  he 
learned  the  currier’s  trade  under  Edward  Stimpson  and  has 
followed  the  occupation  until  now.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
Calvinistic  creed,  but  in  his  early  manhood  became  a Univer- 
salist,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  and  that 
of  the  Trinity  as  well.  In  politics  he  was  a Jackson  Democrat, 
but  J esse  P.  Harriman  and  Richard  Hood  made  an  Abolitionist 
of  him  about  the  year  1834,  though  it  was  some  time  after 
that  before  he  was  entirely  weaned  from  the  party  to  which 
he  had  belonged.  He  still  thought  that  a pro-slavery  organ- 
ization was  the  thing  with  which  to  abolish  slavery.  Thousands 
on  thousands  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  still  stuck  fast  in  that 
bog  long  after  Merrill  got  out  of  it.  The  young  Democrats  of 
Danvers  had  formed  a Bay  State  Association,  and  our  friend 
as  one  of  them,  was  bound  to  show  that  here  was  an 
instrumentality  whereby  the  true  interests  of  the  slave  would 
be  promoted  and  that  Democracy  rather  than  Whiggery 
meant  freedom  for  all.  At  the  first  and  only  meeting  of  the 
club,  he  presented  a resolution  to  that  effect.  It  was  passed 
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up  to  the  desk  and  was  read  by  the  President  who  laid  it  on 
the  table.  Merrill  made  perhaps  the  most  moving  speech  he 
ever  made  in  his  life,  for  it  drove  every  one  of  his  hearers 
from  the  school-house  where  they  were  convened.  This  finally 
convinced  him  that  his  old  party  associates  were  not  the  Abo- 
litionists he  had  hoped  to  find  them.  He  soon  identified  him- 
self fully  with  the  Garrisonians,  but  had  the  good  sense  to 
vote  for  Lincoln  after  the  Decree  of  Emancipation,  and  has 
since  voted  several  times  the  Republican  ticket  at  Presidential 
elections.  As  I stated  before,  he  withdrew  from  the  Universa- 
list  Church  at  an  early  stage  of  his  anti-slavery  career  and  has 
now  for  thirty -five  or  forty  years  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  Christian  sects,  having  little  or  no  faith  in  the  spirit  or 
principles  by  which  they  were  governed.  In  my  boyhood,  he 
was  for  sometime  my  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
Universalist  Church  at  the  New  Mills,  and  I recall  with  affec- 
tionate gratitude  his  faithful  instruction.  He  has  been  a con- 
sistent friend  of  every  good  cause  and  an  enemy  of  every  bad 
one,  and  there  are  few  better  men,  if  there  are  any,  than 
Joseph  Merrill,  in  the  town  of  Danvers.  He  married,  I may 
add.  Miss  Eunice  Kenny,  of  the  New  Mills,  sister  to  John 
Kenny,  who  married  Eunice  Hutchinson.  Both  of  these  ladies 
were  also  active  supporters  of  the  Abolition  movement.  They, 
with  many  others  of  their  sex,  — wives,  sisters,  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  men  I have  so  frequently  mentioned,  — were 
“fellow-laborers  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.” 

Jesse  P.  Harriman  was  born  at  New  Rowley  (now  George- 
town), of  this  State,  Jan.  15,  1803,  on  the  farm  where  three 
generations  of  the  family  had  lived  before  him.  His  father’s 
name  was  Jonathan;  his  grandfather’s  Jonathan,  and  his 
great-grandfather’s  Leonard.  He  learned  the  tanner  and 
currier  trade  under  Dea.  Solomon  Nelson,  of  that  town,  serv- 
ing him  for  five  years.  In  December,  1825,  he  removed  to 
Danvers  New  Mills,  and  there  carried  on  the  business  for 
about  30  years.  August  21,  1827,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
Johnson,  by  Rev.  Arthur  Drinkwater.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
riman celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  Aug.  21,  1877,  not 
Aug.  27th,  as  the  papers  incorrectly  said.  They  have  had 
six  children,  all  born  in  Danvers ; George  Johnson,  June  30th, 
1828,  died  Dec.  18,  1831;  William  Edward,  March  16,  1830, 
now  living  in  Dubuque,  Iowa;  George,  July  24,  1833,  died 
Dec.  12,  1834 ; Ellen  Maria,  Dec.  30,  1835,  died  Nov.  23,  1862 ; 
Henry  Johnson,  Dec.  4,  1838,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tunnel 
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Hill,  Ga.,  near  Dalton,  Feb.  25,  1864;  and  Martha,  May  28, 
1841,  who  is  a widow,  Mrs.  Stout,  living  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  with  her  little  girl  of  nine  years  of  age.  The  family 
many  years  ago  removed  to  the  West,  and  as  your  readers 
know,  still  live  at  Independence,  Iowa. 

The  veteran  Abolitionist,  now  in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
is  as  strong  and  vehement  as  ever  in  his  love  of  freedom  and 
in  his  hatred  of  injustice  and  wrong.  No  one  of  all  the 
‘‘Seven  Stars ’’  burned  with  a steadier,  fiercer  blaze  than  did 
he.  He  was  originally  a Whig,  but  became  a follower  of 
Garrison  as  early  as  1833,  and  when  that  great  and  good  man 
was  ignominiously  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a halter, 
by  a Boston  mob,  Mr.  Harriman  subscribed  for  the  Liberator 
and  continued  to  take  it  until  slavery  was  abolished  and  the 
paper  was  no  longer  published.  He  regarded  the  pioneer  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  as  the  noblest  moral  hero  of  the  age,  and 
Charles  Sumner  he  thought  was  the  grandest  statesman  in  our 
American  history.  He  early  lost  confidence  in  the  churches 
and  ministers,  as  in  the  politicians  and  parties.  He  had  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  at  the  New  Mills  in  the  spring  of  1826, 
but  he  withdrew  from  it  in  1842  for  the  reason  that  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  North  were  still  in  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with 
the  Baptists  of  the  South.  Thenceforth  he  was  a terrible 
accuser  and  denunciator  of  the  sects  and  the  clergy.  He  re- 
versed the  old  familiar  view,  and  found  within  the  church 
rather  than  outside  of  it,  the  children  of  the  Devil  and  the 
heirs  of  Hell.  He  believed  in  total  depravity  with  a ven- 
geance, and  no  Danvers  theologian  ever  painted  the  vilest 
sinner  in  such  frightful  colors  as  our  now  venerable  Garri- 
sonian was  formerly  accustomed  to  use  in  depicting  the  char- 
acter of  professing  Christians,  or  any  other  class  of  people, 
who  favored  slavery,  supported  it,  winked  at  it,  apologized  for 
it,  or  were  indifferent  to  the  general  subject.  He  was  a good 
hater,  and  to  the  end  of  the  conflict  no  one  for  a moment  was 
left  in  doubt  as  to  where  he  stood  or  what  was  the  object  of 
his  attack'.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not,  and  he  was  certainly  faithful  to  the  stern  behests 
of  his  conscience.  Neither  church  anathemas,  nor  civil  author- 
ities had  any  terrors  for  him;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  the  supreme  honor  of  being  imprisoned  for  his  heroism 
in  the  great  anti-slavery  fight. 

William  Endicott  is  a lineal  descendant  of  old  Governor 
John  Endicott,  being  of  the  seventh  generation.  He  was 
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born  in  Danvers,  July  7,  1809.  In  early  life  he  was  a sailor 
and  with  Henry  Fowler  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 
Glide,  which  was  wrecked  at  the  Figii  Islands  in  1831.  The 
hardships  he  then  experienced  seems  to  have  sickened  him  of 
maritime  adventures.  He  returned  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
morocco  dresser.  He  followed  this  business  for  some  years, 
when,  having  a competence,  he  retired  to  a large  extent  from 
active  secular  employments  and  found  much  leisure  time  for 
reading  and  other  kindred  and  congenial  pursuits.  Although 
one  of  the  original  and  most  interested  Abolitionists,  he  still 
at  times  had  a strong  leaning  towards  the  old  Whig  party  to 
which  at  first  he  had  belonged.  Thus,  against  the  protest  of 
some  of  his  anti-slavery  friends,  he  voted  for  General  Taylor 
in  1848.  He  was  independent  to  break  away  from  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  think  and  act  for  himself  when  he  fancied 
that  he  saw  ‘ ‘ a more  excellent  way.  ’ ’ This  was  true  respect- 
ing him  in  the  sphere  of  religion  as  well  as  in  that  of  politics, 
as  one  of  my  recent  letters  has  shown.  He,  too,  was  one  of 
the  number  who  withdrew  from  the  Baptist  Communion. 
Having  subsequently  come  to  embrace  views  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  faith,  he  was  for  several  years  a regular 
attendant  at  the  Unitarian  Church  at  the  Plains  after  its 
formation  and  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  absent  him- 
self from  public  worship.  He  married  Lydia  Woodbury,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  William  Franklin,  Lydia  Ade- 
laide, Lydia  Marion,  and  Israel  Otis. 

Mr,  Endicott,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ' ‘ Seven  Stars  ’ ’ was 
wont  to  let  his  light  shine  in  the  columns  of  the  Abolition  pa- 
pers. He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
'‘School-house  Gang.”  Some  time  ago  I told  how  John  Cut- 
ler, about  the  year  1841,  spent  some  months  at  Vassalboro, 
Me.,  for  his  health.  His  friends  at  the  New  Mills  wrote  him 
affectionate  letters,  during  his  absence,  keeping  him  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  at  home,  and  I 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  introducing  in  this  connection 
one  from  Mr.  Endicott,  as  it  gives  us  a vivid  picture  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  in  Danvers. 

Having  first  alluded  to  Mr.  Cutler’s  health  and  various 
other  matters,  the  writer  under  date  of  June  6,  1841,  proceeds 
thus : 

"Old  Danvers  Neck  has  not  been  without  her  usual  excite- 
ments. After  the  effect  of  Bro.  Garrison’s  lecture  had  sub- 
sided, then  came  the  school-house  excitement,  which  caused 
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as  much  feeling  perhaps  as  any  had  ever  done  before.  The 
old  school-house  (the  scene  of  many  a good  discussion)  was 
found  in  a miserable  condition,  wood  rotten  and  brick  wall 
cracked  badly,  so  that  to  repair  would  cost  little  short  of  $800. 
The  reformers  and  the  friends  of  schools  took  the  ground  that 
a new  school-house  was  necessary.  Those  who  loved  money 
and  were  indifferent  to  schools,  went  for  repairing  the  old 
house.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed.  Many  meetings  were 
held,  hot  discussions  ensued,  the  different  committees  tore 
the  old  house  almost  down  in  examinations,  great  excitement 
prevailed,  both  parties  electioneered  to  their  utmost  power, 
the  sick  were  carried  to  meetings,  till  at  last  the  meeting  (al- 
ways crowded)  was  adjourned  to  the  Baptist  vestry  and  then 
came  the  final  conflict.  Both  parties  rallied  their  strength, 
but  a number  of  the  old  rich  men  obligated  themselves  to  pay 
all  over  $500 ; this  bait  took  and  the  friends  of  the  new  school- 
house,  after  a desperate  battle,  were  beaten,  and  the  school- 
house  is  now  being  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  $700. 

Then  came  excitement  in  Temperance,  the  twin  brother  of 
Abolition,  — the  reformed  drunkards  for  lecturers,  going  for 
total  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  intoxicates.  A good 
feeling  has  been  got  up  here  and  the  old  Temperance  Society 
is  about  as  dead  as  the  Colonization  Society.  The  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  covers  the  ground.  The  real  abolitionists  go 
for  it  wholly  and  some  good  blows  have  been  struck  at  this 
department  of  Satan’s  Kingdom  — Intemperance.'*'’ 

The  letter  then  alludes  in  glowing  terms  to  a visit  and  lec- 
ture by  S.  S.  Foster,  which  I have  elsewhere  noticed,  and  then 
concludes  as  follows: 

‘‘One  word  about  ‘our  minister’  (Rev.  J.  H.  Avery).  He 
is  a sound  abolitionist,  and  I think  uncompromising.  He  is 
a little  eccentric  in  his  manner,  but  forcible  and  bold  as  a 
preacher  and  fights  the  battles  of  the  Lord  with  ability  and 
perseverance.  He  has  established  a Bible  class  where  any 
and  every  person  can  speak  his  mind  on  the  questions  that 
come  up.  It  is  interesting  and  fully  attended,  once  a week. 
Upon  the  whole  I think,  friend  Cutler,  that  good  principles 
are  advancing  and  I feel  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
mighty  power  of  truth  on  the  consciences  of  men,  and  that  in 
good  time  Slavery  and  Intemperance  will  yield  to  Liberty  and 
Righteousness. 

I believe  there  are  no  material  changes  here  since  you  left, 
but  we  continue  to  jog  along  the  rugged  road  of  life  about 
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the  same  as  usual.  Business  about  so  so;  just  about  enough 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  Tyler,  Potter  and  myself,  con- 
tinue still  at  our  tables,  Woodbury  and  Archelaus  in  the 
^ lower  house’.  We  work  a little  and  discuss  a good  deal. 
You  are  frequently  the  topic  of  remark  and  we  talk  over  what 
would  have  been  your  feelings,  &c.,  on  the  various  excitements 
which  have  passed.  ’ ’ 

Richard  Hood,  son  of  John  Hood  of  Topsfield,  was  born  in 
that  town,  Dec.  9,  1802.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Asenath  Smith,  of  Henniker,  N.  H.,  and  his 
second  was  Harriet  Parker,  of  Groton,  Mass.  He  came  to 
Danvers,  March  31,  1829.  For  seven  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  two  grist  mills  at  the  Port,  and  then  for  two  years  kept  a 
store.  In  the  general  crash  of  1838,  he  suffered  with  the  rest ; 
but  in  1840  he  became  a teamster  and  continued  the  occupation 
for  20  years,  his  first  job  being  to  haul  out  from  the  swamp, 
with  the  assistance  of  Joseph  Porter,  the  timber  with  which 
Elias  Putnam  was  about  to  build  his  house  and  shop  at  the 
Plains.  About  the  year  1860,  his  son  Brainerd  took  charge 
of  the  teaming  business  and  the  father  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Yet  for  more  than  a year 
he  served  his  country  in  connection  with  the  army  during  the 
late  war.  It  was  on  the  17th  of  October,  1861,  when  he  was 
verging  toward  his  sixties,  that  he  enlisted  in  the  23d  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  volunteers.  There  was,  at  this  time,  no  offer 
of  any  reward  or  bounty  by  Town,  State,  or  Nation,  nor  has 
our  aged  friend  received  aught  of  the  kind  since  he  was  dis- 
charged, Oct.  21,  1862,  on  the  certificate  of  his  disability  given 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  Dr.  Derby.  Mr.  Hood  was 
Wagon  Master  and  Master  of  Transportation  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  until  it  arrived  at  Annapolis,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Brigadier  Gen.  John  Poster  of  the  regular  army.  Brigade 
Wagon  Master  and  Master  of  Transportation,  having  nearly 
400  horses  under  his  charge  at  the  time  he  left  the  service.  The 
Brigade  belonged  to  Major  General  Burnside’s  Expedition  to 
North  Carolina.  It  proceeded  from  Annapolis  to  Hatteras  and 
thence  up  the  Sound  to  Roanoake  Island,  where  the  strength 
of  our  brave  old  Abolitionist  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
labors  and  requirements  of  his  position.  He  lost  his  voice 
and  was  forced  to  leave  the  army.  And  this  was  the  man 
whom,  twenty  years  or  so  before,  the  saints  of  the  church 
and  ministers  of  the  law  thrust  into  prison  because  he  gave  a 
simple  lesson  from  the  Golden  Rule  at  a Friday  evening 
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prayer  and  conference  meeting ! Our  Garrisonians  wrought 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery  not  by  words  alone,  but  also  by 
actual  deeds  and  costly  sacrifices.  As  in  the  cases  of  Harriman 
and  the  Hoods,  they,  as  well  as  others,  gave  themselves,  or 
their  sons,  to  the  work  that  was  more  than  talk.  If,  by  moral 
agitation,  they  brought  on  the  war,  they  bore  their  part  in 
the  battles  and  struggles  which  ensued.  Garrison  himself  did 
not  withhold  the  offering,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  who  fled 
from  slavery  and  joined  in  the  crusade  against  it,  afterward 
married  and  begat  a son,  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow  up,  enter 
the  army,  and  help  deal  the  finishing  blow  to  the  monster, 
from  whose  clutch  he  himself  had  so  fortunately  made  his  es- 
cape. I once  congratulated  Mr.  Douglass  upon  this  fact  of 
his  personal  history,  and  it  was  with  a decidedly  broad- 
humored  countenance  and  a certain  gleeful  rub  of  his  hands, 
that  he  remarked  that  it  did  seem  rather  nice.  He  thought 
that  there  was  a genuine  bit  of  poetry  in  it,  after  all. 

John  Hood,  who  succeeded  William  Endicott  as  President 
of  the  New  Mills  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  who  was  father 
of  the  present  soldier  Postmaster  at  the  Plains,  was  born  in 
Wenham,  May  8th,  1806,  and  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Hood  of 
that  town  and  second  cousin  of  the  above  Richard  Hood.  He 
married  Rebecca  Stanley  of  Beverly,  November  29,  1827,  and 
came  to  live  in  Danvers,  in  December,  1832.  He  died  there, 
Oct.  5,  1867.  He  was  a shoe-maker  and  had  all  the  shrewdness 
and  intelligence  which  have  so  proverbially  characterized  the 
craft  to  which  he  belonged.  At  one  time,  at  least,  while  I 
was  a boy,  he  was  employed  in  dressing  shoes  in  my  father’s 
shoe  manufactory,  and  I well  remember  how  well  informed 
he  was  in  regard;  to  the  current  questions  of  the  day  and  how 
skillful  and  sensible  he  was  in  the  discussions  he  was  so  fond 
of  engaging  in  respecting  them.  He  was  a mild-mannered 
man,  and  was  a devoted  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  until 
he  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  it  on  account  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  its  pro-slavery  spirit.  But  he  did  not  go  out 
into  the  extreme  religious  radicalism,  of  the  day  as  some  of 
the  other  Abolitionists  did.  Concerning  his  later  years  I 
know  but  little. 

J ohn  Cutler  was  the  son  of  William  Cutler  of  Danvers,  New 
Mills,  and  was  born  there  July  16,  1813.  He  married,  July 
18,  1843,  Martha  Martin  Jacobs,  also  a native  of  Danvers  and 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Jacobs.  He  was  a currier  by  occupa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  upright 
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men  in  the  town.  Like  the  rest,  he  was  an  earnest  friend  of 
Temperance  as  well  as  of  Liberty.  He  was  a deeply  religious 
man,  but  like  Harriman,  the  Hoods,  and  others,  he  ceased  to 
be  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  because  of  its  pro-slavery 
sympathies  and  affiliations.  His  brethren  had  summoned  him 
to  appear  and  give  his  reasons  for  not  observing  the  ordi- 
nances. He  responded  to  the  call  and  told  them  that  he  could 
have  no  fellowship  with  them,  regarding  them  as  no  more  a 
Church  of  Christ  than  was  the  Danvers  Light  Infantry.  Yet 
Mr.  Cutler  was  thoroughly  humane  and  Christian  in  his  feel- 
ings, however  plain  his  speech  or  radical  his  views.  He  still 
retained  his  spirit  of  piety,  and  the  diary  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  keep  attests  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  Nor  did  he  allow  himself  to  enter- 
tain aught  but  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  as  church  members,  but  from 
whom  his  conscience  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  He  con- 
tinued to  love  them  all  and  to  pray  for  their  well-being.  His 
anti-slavery  workers  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation  and  I 
have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  hearty  welcome  they 
extended  to  him  as  he  returned  to  them  from  Vassalboro,  Me., 
where  he  made  a visit  for  his  health,  in  1841.  He  passed 
nearly  all  his  life  at  the  New  Mills,  but  was  instantly  killed, 
Dec.  22,  1863,  by  the  bursting  of  a steam  boiler,  while  em- 
ployed in  his  brother-in-law’s  factory  at  South  Danvers.  He 
left  no  children,  but  his  wife  survived  him  and  now  resides 
at  Peabody. 

Two  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Cutler  appeared  in  the 
Liherator  shortly  after  his  death.  An  anonymous  writer  in 
the  Liberator  of  Jan.  15,  1864,  pays  him  a high  tribute  for 
his  rare  honesty;  his  long-continued  and  unfaltering  service 
of  freedom ; his  large  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  fellowship ; 
his  tender  sympathy  for  all  unfortunate  or  suffering  ones ; his 
loving  care  of  an  invalid  sister  as  well  as  his  fond  devotion 
to  his  wife ; his  hard  toil  in  the  humble  calling  which  he  fol- 
lowed and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  great  poets  and 
historians,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Hume,  Macaulay,  Bancroft, 
Prescott,  &c. 

In  the  Liberator  of  Jan.  29,  Rev.  Daniel  Foster  writes: 
‘‘As  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in  North  Danvers,  I tried  to 
fight  a good  fight  against  slavery  from  1848  to  1850;  and  al- 
though John  Cutler  was  not  a member  of  my  church,  he  was 
always  in  my  work  in  Danvers  — one  of  my  best  friends  and 
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most  generous  supporters.  He  was  truly  a good  man ; a good 
Samaritan  to  every  one  in  need  or  affliction ; as  firm  and  loyal 
an  Abolitionist  as  ever  lived ; a hard  working  man  all  his  life ; 
and  always  illustrating,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  beauty  and 
power  of  a consistent  Christian  life.  ’ ’ And  he  adds,  ‘ ‘ I wish 
to  tender  to  his  wife  and  sister,  who  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  him  in  all  his  devotion  to  and  labors  for  suffering  hu- 
manity, my  tenderest  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sore  be- 
reavement. The  sister,  Betsey  Cutler,  has  been  a confirmed 
invalid  and  a great  sufferer  for  many  years,  but  always 
cheerful  and  resigned.  Her  little  bedroom,  out  of  which  I 
think  she  never  comes,  was  always  bright  through  her  trust 
in  God  and  her  happy  spirit.  She  was  entirely  dependent  on 
her  brother;  and  her  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  loving  wife, 
is  indeed  irreparable/^ 

Such  were  the  “Seven  Stars Yet  I have  not  quite  done 
with  the  men,  and  women  too,  who  bore  such  determined  and 
uncompromising  testimony  against  the  sin  of  sins.  To'  my 
ovui  mind  there  is  nothing  in  our  local  history  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  affecting  than  the  story  of  these 
humble  tanners  and  curriers,  leather-dressers  and  shoe-makers, 
teamsters  and  farmers  who  were  the  first  to  see  clearly  the 
fine  form  of  liberty  and  to  begin  the  deadly  war  against  the 
demon  of  slavery ; who  for  the  love  of  the  cause  of  humanity 
renounced  parties,  churches,  and  popular  favor,  and  in  their 
unwearied  labors  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  cheerfully  braved 
ignominy  and  even  imprisonment  itself ; and  who  in  a corrupt 
and  servile  age  found  their  strength,  comfort  and  joy,  in  great 
moral  ideas  and  in  faithful  efforts  to  realize  their  visions  of 
a redeemed  and  righteous  Nation.  Say,  if  one  will,  that  they 
were  not  always  discreet  and  wise ; that  they  were  sometimes 
too  narrow  in  their  views,  or  extreme  in  their  doctrines,  or 
harsh  in  their  judgments ; or  even  that  they  did  not  in  every 
case  put  into  practice  the  strict  principles  of  purity  and 
justice  which  they  themselves  professed  and  taught.  Yet  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  live,  and  earnest  men  would  in- 
variably be  prudent  and  guarded  in  such  a momentous  con- 
flict with  the  crime  of  the  centuries,  and  it  has  well  been  said 
that  one  should  pardon  much  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ; while  so 
far  as  the  moral  character  of  our  Danvers  Abolitionists  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  sure  it  will  bear  favorable  comparison  generally 
with  that  of  any  class  of  our  citizens,  whatever  their  ecclesi- 
astical, political,  or  social  relations. 
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1 know  the  interest  which  will  one  day  be  felt  iji  those  of 
onr  townsmen  who  dealt  the  first  sturdy  blows  at  the  one 
colossal  enemy  of  the  country  and  of  mankind,  even  as  we 
are  eager  to  learn  now  who  in  our  neighborhood  were  the  ones 
that  a century  and  more  ago  gave  the  earliest  impulse  to  re- 
sistance against  foreign  domination  and  for  National 
independence.  Hence  it  is  that,  vrhile  it  may  best  be  done,  I 
would  fain  “Glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History’s 
golden  urn.” 

Danvers  Mirror,  September  26,  1879 
{To  he  continued) 


DEMAND  ON  SALEM 
FOR  SUPPORT  OF  VILLAGE  SCHOOL 


To  The  Honourable  Select  Men  of  the  Town  of  Salem, 
May  the  4^^  1711. 

Whereas  the  Town  of  Salem  were  pleased  to  Grant  unto 
us  the  subscribers  the  sum  of  15£  for  a school  in  answer  to 
our  Petition  on  March  21,  1708-9,  of  which  we  have  Received 


10£  already  which  hath  been 
a school  amongst  us. 

These  are  to  desire  your 
to  be  paid  to  Deacon  Benja. 
oblige  yours  &c. 

Jos:  Green 
Thomas  Fuller 
Edward  Putnam 
Samuel  Nurs 
John  tarbell 
Joseph  Huchinson 


improved  for  the  Maintaining 

Order  for  the  Remaining  5£ 
Putnam  — & thereby  you  will 

Samuel  Nurs  Ju^. 

John  Buxton 
Nicholas  hayward 
James  putnam 
John  hutchinson 
Thomas  Keney 
Zechary  Goodale 


Notation  on  back:  “Village  mens  desire  to  pay  Left.  Put- 
nam y®.  Money  Granted  for  a School  Anno  1708/9.  Rec’d 
March  14: 1711/12”. 

— From  the  original  owned  hy  Col.  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins 


A LETTER  FROM  REV.  MR.  WADSWORTH 
TO  HON.  SAMUEL  HOLTEN,  ESQ. 

Danvers,  Dec.  4th,  1784 

Hon^^e  & dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  pleasure  I hear,  by  your  Lady,  of  your  agreeable 
journey  & safe  arrival ; & with  the  same  pleasing  satisfaction 
would  light  up  joy  in  your  benevolent  and  affectionate 
heart  by  informing  you  of  the  health  & welfare  of  your 
family. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  has  taken  place  in  this  vicinity 
since  your  departure,  but  in  general  I may  say.  Human 
affairs  continue  their  usual  fluctuation. 

Our  neighbor  Andrew  has  lost  his  case  at  court.  It  appears 
very  sensibly  to  affect  him,  but  he  bears  it  as  well  as  could 
be  rationally  expected,  considering  how  much  his  heart  was 
wTapt  up  in  his  farm.  Mrs.  Andrew’s  interest  being  gone 
too  is  no  small  additional  grief  to  them. 

The  affair  between  Mess^®  Dutch  and  Fairfield  has  termin- 
ated in  favor  of  the  latter.  Whether  his  joy  or  the  other’s 
mortification  is  the  greatest  perhaps  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Mr.  Tapley’s  case  is  defered  to  another  court  — as  is  Mr. 
Pope’s  & Mr.  Swinerton’s. 

Mr.  Pope  and  Miss  Sally  are  generally  supposed  to  con- 
tinue unmarried,  notwithstanding  she  has  moved  her  furn- 
iture to  his  house  & makes  it  her  home. 

The  town  & Mr.  Daniel  Prince  have  not  yet  come  to  a final 
settlement.  He  is  released  from  prison,  & there  needs  no 
oracle  to  predict  a scene  of  trouble. 

Deac^  Edmund  Putnam’s  & Mr.  Shelden’s  affairs  remain 
as  they  were  when  you  left  us. 

On  the  29th  of  Nov’’  last  the  church  assembled,  & unan- 
imously elected  our  brother  Daniel  Putnam  to  the  office  of 
Deacon.  He  modestly  declined,  but  I hope  on  further  con- 
sideration will  not  answer  so  clear  a call  in  the  negative. 

It  is  in  agitation  & probably  will  prove  a reality  soon,  that 
the  Rev^  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Malden  is  removed  to  DocU  Coop- 
er’s society  of  Boston. 

The  weather  continues  very  pleasant  for  the  season,  the 
ground  not  having  yet  been  clothed  in  its  winter  robe. 

To  these  miscellaneous  hints  give  me  leave  to  add,  whither 
there  is  a probability,  that  the  impost  will  take  place  — 
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Whither  those  continental  loan  office  certificates  which  drew 
interest  upon  franco  will  continue  to  draw  interest  here  till 
paid  without  depreciation  — & whither,  when  the  principal 
of  those  certificates  is  paid,  it  will  be  estimated  according 
to  the  depreciating  scale  are  queries,  the  solution  of  which 
would  be  enrolled  among  the  favors  already  received  from 
your  honor,  by,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  friend  & humble 
servant 

B.  Wadsworth 

P.  S.  I sympathize  with  Mr.  Shelden  under  the  troubles 
that  have  fallen  on  his  family  since  his  absence  by  reason 
of  attachments  — troubles  said  to  be  the  effects  of  malev- 
olence. No  doubt  he  has  been  informed  of  them  in  their 
particulars. 

The  Hon^^®  Sam^  Holten  Esq^. 

— From  the  Original  owned  hy  Miss  Florence  A.  Mudge 


GILBERT  TABLET  OF  SALEM 
AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS 


By  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley 


{Comtinued  from  Vol.  29,  p.  92) 


On  February  14,  1714-15,  his  homestead  was  sold  (Essex 
Deeds  29:254)  in  settlement  of  the  estate  to  Capt.  John 
Abbott,  shoreman,  who  continued  to  keep  a public  house 
there.  The  conveyance  was  as  follows: 

‘ ' To  all  People  to  whom  these  presents  shall  Come  Greeting. 
Know  yee  yt  I Joseph  Tapley  Jun’'  of  Salem  in  y®  County  of 
Essex  In  his  Majties  province  of  y®  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England  Marriner  adm’*  to  y®  Estate  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tapley 
Sen*’  of  Salem  afores^  Dec  sd  by  a law  of  said  Province  to  make 
lands  lyable  to  pay  debts  and  by  y®  power  of  y®  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature  Holden  at  Salem  aforesd  for  sd  County  of  Essex 
on  ye  Second  Tuesday  in  November  1714  — Do  for  and  in  Con- 
sideration of  ye  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  Current  money 
of  New  England  and  by  vertue  of  said  Courts  power  to  use  in 
hand  well  and  truly  paid  and  Secured  to  be  paid  by  John  Abot 
of  the  afore  sd  Town  County  & province.  Shoreman  ye  receipt 
whereof  I do  hereby  acknowledge  my  Selfe-therewith  fully  sat- 
isfied contented  and  paid  & thereof  and  of  Every  part  and  par- 
cell  thereof  Do  Exonerate  acquit  and  Discharge  ye  said  John 
Abbot  his  heirs  Exec*"®'  adm*”®  and  assignes  forever  have  Given 
Granted  bargained  Sold  alienated  Conveyed  and  Confirmed 
and  by  these  presents  Do  freely  fully  and  absolutely  give  grant 
bargain  Sell  alien  & Convey  & Confirm  unto  him  ye  Said  John 
Abbot  his  heirs  Exec*"®  adm*"®  and  assignes  all  that  whole  Mes- 
suage or  tenement  being  ye  Homestead  of  y®  afore  s^  Gilbert 
Tapley-Decsd,  Situate  lying  and  being  in  y®  town  of  Salem 
afore  s<^  and  near  unto  a place  known  & Commonly  Called  win- 
ter Island  and  bounded  Southerly  with  the  way  w®^  Leads  to 
y®  fort  & westerly  with  ye  Common  and  northerly  with  y®  Land 
of  Col.  Higginson  & Easterly  with  y®  land  of  s^  Higginson 
Containing  by  estimation  one  acre  be  it  more  or  less  To  Have 
and  To  Hold  all  y®  above  mentioned  messuage  or  Tenement 
with  all  ye  houses  out  houses  barns  orchard  Garden  fences 
trees  water  water  Courses  mines  mineralls  with  all  y^  land  ad- 
joining as  it  is  butted  and  bounded  or  reputed  to  be  Butted  and 
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bounded  with  all  the  proffits  privileges  Comonages  and  appur- 
tenances Hereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to 
him  y®  Said  John  Abbott  his  heirs  Exec’"®  Adm’^®  & assignes  to 
his  and  there  only  proper  use  benefit  And  behoofe  forever  and 
I y®  said  Joseph  Tapley  for  me  my  heirs  & assignes  Do  Cove- 
nant promise  & Crant  to  and  with  ye  said  John  Abbott  his 
heirs  or  assignes  yt  as  administrator  & by  vertue  of  ye  above 
sd  power  I have  Good  right  full  power  and  lawfull  authority 
to  Bargain  Sell  Convey  & confirm  sd  bargained  premises  and 
Every  part  and  parcell  thereof  In  manner  as  above  sd  & yt 
said  John  Abbot  his  heirs  and  assignes  Shall  and  may  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  forever  Hereafter  by  force  and 
vertue  of  these  presents  lawfully  peaceably  and  Quietly  have 
hold  use  Improve  possess  & Enjoy  ye  Said  Demised  premises 
with  all  ye  appurtenances  free  and  Clear  and  freely  & Clearly 
acquitted  & discharged  of  all  Incumbrances  whatsoever  — 
Furthermore  I ye  Said  Joseph  Tapley  for  my  selfe  my  heirs 
or  assignes  Do  Covenant  promise  and  engage  the  above  De- 
mised premises  & Every  part  thereof  as  administrator  as  above 
sd  to  him  ye  said  John  Abbott  his  heirs  and  assignes  against 
the  lawfull  Claims  or  Demands  of  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever forever  hereafter  to  maintain  warrant  secure  and  De- 
fend In  Testimony  whereof  and  for  Confirmation  of  ye  Same 
I ye  said  Joseph  Tapley  do  bind  and  oblige  myself e my  heirs 
Exec’"®  adm^  and  assignes  and  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  February  Anno  Dom:  1714-15.” 
Wit: 

Philip  English 

Abram  Purchass 

George  Locker 

SECOND  GENERATION 

II  1.  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  (Gilbert),  born  Salem,  August 
26,  1665;  married  1st,  April  10,  1686,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ruth  (Cantlebury)  Small;  married,  2d,  in  Bev- 
erly, by  Rev.  Robert  Hale,  August  21,  1707,  Sarah  (Neal) 
Archer  of  Salem,  widow  of  Benjamin  Archer,  and  daughter  of 
Lt.  Jeremiah  Neale,  house wright,  who  was  born  on  November 
1,  1671.  Gilbert  Tapley  died  in  1710,  before  his  father,  and 
administration  upon  his  estate  was  granted  the  widow  Sarah 
Tapley,  on  November  6,  1710.  Mrs.  Sarah  Tapley  married, 
third,  a Wilkins  of  Boston,  where  she  lived,  and  whose  widow 
she  was  in  1728. 
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Children,  born  in  Salem,  all  by  the  first  wife,  were: 

4.  Mary,  b.  Nov.  4,  1689;  mar.  perhaps  Benjamin  Bates,  fish- 

erman, before  1719. 

5.  Joseph,  b.  July  30,  1692;  bapt.  First  Church,  Salem,  Oct. 

1692.  (See  below). 

6.  Lydia,  b.  Mar.  10,  1696-7;  bapt.  First  Church,  Salem,  Aug. 

8,  1697. 

7.  Gilbert,  b.  July  13,  1699;  bapt.  First  Church,  Salem,  Nov. 

15,  1699.  He  was  a mariner  and  lived  at  what  is  now 
the  westerly  corner  of  Derby  and  English  streets  in  a 
house  that  was  built  by  John  Elwell,  fisherman,  about 
1670.  He  conveyed  the  house  and  lot  to  William  Pin- 
son in  1677,  and  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Carter  in 
1686.  Mr.  Carter  died  in  1712,  and  his  heirs,  John 
and  Mary  Gavet,  et  als.  sold  the  estate  to  Gilbert  Tap- 
ley  for  £30  on  Jan.  20,  1726.  Here  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1757.  How  much  longer  the  house  stood  is  un- 
known. (Essex  Antiquarian,  vol.  10,  p.  25.)  For  his 
descendants,  see  Genealogy  of  the  Tapley  Family,  1900. 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  was  described  as  a shoreman  and 
mariner.  In  1685  he  owned  an  eighth  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  ketch  Delight,  according  to  Samnel  Ingersoll’s  account 
book  at  the  Essex  Institute.  ' ‘ Tapleys  fish  & staves  comes  to 
16  pounds,  10s.;  Brother  John’s  more  £3:5:6;  Tom  Feald, 
40s ; my  owne  wenter  [venture]  come  to  16  pounds,”  wrote 
Ingersoll.  The  elder  Tapley  also  helped  outfit  the  vessel  with 
beer,  and  sold  Ingersoll  barrels  of  mackerel. 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  was  twenty-one  and  his  wife  seventeen 
when  they  were  married,  and  Lydia  died  not  long  after  her 
fourth  child  was  born.  She  belonged  to  the  Small  family, 
which  had  come  early  to  Salem.  Her  grandfather  was  John 
Small,  who  lived  in  that  region  lying  between  North  Salem 
and  Danvers.  His  house  was  near  the  Danvers  river  on  the 
Salem  side  of  the  George  Jacobs  farm  in  Danvers.  Her  father 
was  Thomas  Small,  who  married  Ruth  Cantlebury,  daughter 
of  William  and  Beatrice  (Burt)  Cantlebury.  The  Cantleburys 
owned  a large  tract  of  land  in  Salem  Village,  William  Cantle- 
bury having  bought  in  1661,  three  quarters  of  the  farm 
granted  by  the  town  to  Capt.  George  Corwin  in  1648,  and 
which  bordered  the  Ipswich  river,  being  the  lot  numbered  XI 
on  Upham’s  map,  in  his  “History  of  Witchcraft  and  Salem 
Village.”  As  a biographical  sketch  of  Cantlebury  involves 
several  other  Salem  Village  families,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  a few  facts  here,  especially  since  it  probably  explains  the 
reason  for  the  Tapleys  coming  to  that  section  of  Danvers  in 
later  generations. 

Cantlebury  was  in  Salem  as  early  as  1641,  and  probably 
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lived  in  the  North  Fields,  as  he  had  a lot  granted  him  there 
in  1660.  When  Thomas  Road  went  to  England  in  1641,  he 
left  one  of  his  servants  with  Cantlebury  and  in  1644,  Cantle- 
bury  had  a servant  named  James  George,  who  was  ordered  to 
be  whipped  for  running  away  from  his  master.  In  1648,  he 
was  fined  for  not  ‘ ‘ coming  to  the  public  ordinances  on  the 
Lords  Day,’'  upon  testimony  of  Richard  Leach,  Nathaniel 
Felton,  George  Gardner,  Joseph  Pope  and  Thomas  Buxton. 

His  wife  was  Beatrice  Burt  of  Frampton,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  who  proved  through  the  years  a stormy  petrel.  John 
Rowden  and  wife  Mary  were  near  neighbors  with  whom  they 
had  a continual  quarrel.  Canterbury  had  the  Rowdens  arrested 
for  giving  his  wife  several  blows,  but  the  trouble  was  settled 
without  a fine.  In  1656,  Beatrice  and  Mary  Rowden  were 
both  fined  for  “provoking  speeches”,  and  the  son,  John 
Cantlebury,  was  fined  for  “coming  from  behind  a bush  when 
his  mother  and  Rowden ’s  wife  were  ‘in  combustion’.”  One 
of  the  Cantlebury  daughters  married  Benjamin  Woodrow, 
much  against  the  wishesj  of  Mrs.  Cantlebury,  who  in  1661  was 
fined  for  reviling  speeches  against  her  son-in-law,  whom  she 
called  a thief,  “because  he  had  stolen  the  best  flower  in  her 
garden”.  Matters  were  no  more  amicable  when  Rowden ’s 
swine  got  into  Cantlebury ’s  peas,  and  it  was  soon  after  these 
disputes  that  Cantlebury  bought  the  farm  at  the  Village,  and 
we  read  no  more  of  trouble  with  the  Rowdens. 

About  two  years  after  moving  to  the  Village,  Cantlebury 
died,  and  his  will  which  was  dated  1661,  and  proved  in  1663, 
gave  all  his  estate  to  his  wife,  Beatrice,  with  the  provision 
that  if  she  married  again  his  children  would  not  be  deprived 
of  what  estate  he  had  left.  His  daughter,  Ruth,  was  given 
£20  and  she  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  whole  estate  if  the  son 
John  did  not  live.  The  latter  did,  not  survive  long  and  the 
whole  estate  of  £470  seemed  destined  to  go  to  Ruth,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Small,  and  mother  of  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.  ’s  wife. 

However,  Beatrice  Cantlebury,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1663,  married  two  years  later,  Francis  Plumer  of 
Newbury,  the  first  of  that  family  to  come  to  this  country.  The 
records  state  that  this  event  took  place  “forty-three  days 
after  his  wife  died  ’ ’.  Plumer  was  a wealthy  farmer  and  Bea- 
trice was  by  no  means  poor.  An  agreement  was  signed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  allowing  her  all  the  property  she  had 
before  marriage,  as  well  as  the  new  room,  half  the  orchard, 
half  the  apples  and  one-third  of  Plumer ’s  land  during  life, 
should  he  be  the  first  to  pass  on. 
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Plumer  died  in  1672,  and  collecting  what  was  agreed,  she 
returned  from  Newbury  to  Salem.  Although  her  life  was  not 
exactly  tranquil,  Francis  Plumer  testified  “that  he  lived  so 
comfortable  with  her  as  a man  would  desire,  and  that  if  he 
had  sought  all  ye  world  over  he  could  not  have  had  a better 
life”. 

Another  marriage  venture  for  Beatrice  was  not  so  fortunate. 
This  time  she  married,  before  1676,  one  Edward  Berry  of 
Salem,  who  came  from  Paignton,  Devonshire,  England,  but 
they  separated  and  when  she  died  in  1683,  her  son-in-law 
William  Sibley,  the  husband  of  Ruth,  testified  that  she  had 
lived  in  his  family  eight  years.  The  inventory  of  her  estate 
amounted  to  £181.  18s. 

Now  to  return  to  the  Smalls.  The  Smalls  and  Cantleburys 
had  been  neighbors  in  North  Fields  quite  early.  Ruth  Cantle- 
bury  had  married  Thomas  Small  in  1663,  probably  at  the  time 
of  her  father  ^s  death  and  she  inherited  the  farm  at  Salem 
Village.  They  probably  went  to  the  Village  to  live  at  that 
time.  On  November  20,  1666,  Thomas  Small,  husbandman, 
bought  of  Capt.  George  Corwin  of  Salem,  ten  acres  of  meadow 
between  Lt.  Thomas  Putnam’s  and  Robert  Goodell’s  (Essex 
deeds,  3:15).  On  June  26,  1667,  Thomas  Small  bought  of  the 
Swinertons,  20  acres  of  land,  part  of  what  Capt.  Corwin  had 
sold  to  John  Swinerton.  (Essex  deeds,  3:  58). 

The  division  bounds  of  this  whole  tract  originally  sold  by 
Capt.  Corwin  to  Swinerton  and  Cantlebury  were  not  defined 
until  1699,  when  on  May  12,  of  that  year,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  John  Swinerton  on  one  part  and  Alexander 
Osburn  and  Ruth,  on  the  other  part.  This  agreement  was 
sworn  to  on  July  14,  1719,  after  Ruth’s  death.  (Essex  deeds, 
37:34). 

They  had  several  children,  among  whom  was  Lydia,  the 
eldest,  who  married  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.  Small  died  about 
1676  and  Ruth,  the  widow,  petitioned  the  court  that,  having 
taken  the  advice  of  her  father  Small  and  Uncle  Grove,  her 
brother  John  Buxton  and  Mr.  John  Putnam,  the  estate  might 
be  settled  upon  herself  and  four  children,  to  bring  up  the 
children  herself  and  they  to  remain  with  her  until  of  age,  for 
their  better  education.  Also  that  her  son  William  Small 
should  have,  at  age,  half  the  farm,  that  is,  “on  the  east  side 
going  to  Nathaniel  Putnam ’s  not  meddling  with  the  housing ; ’ ’ 
and  that  when  her  daughters  Lydia,  Hannah  and  Ann  come 
of  age,  she  would  pay  the  legacies  of  £40  each.  On  March 
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25,  1676,  the  four  men  mentioned  were  appointed  by  the  court 
overseers  of  the  estate.  One  of  the  children  had  died  before 
30 : 9 : 1676.  (Essex  probate,  301 : 349) . 

Ruth  Small  married,  second,  1:9: 1676,  William  Sibley,  also 
of  the  Village,  a farmer,  who  died  on  April  28,  1691,  aged 
thirty-seven  years.  She  had  children  by  this  second  husband, 
William  Sibley,  and  an  agreement  dated  January  5,  1714/15 
between  Ruth  and  her  two  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel  Sibley, 
whereby  the  estate  of  her  father,  William  Cantlebury,  and 
now  in  her  hands,  should  be  given  half  to  John  and  the  other 
half  to  Nathaniel,  the  latter  to  have  also  all  the  land  in  North 
Fields  that  was  his  grandfather  Cantlebury ’s,  with  all  the 
buildings,  except  a small  house  or  shop  that  John  Sibley  built 
then  standing  on  Nathaniel ’s  part,  and  Nathaniel  was  to  main- 
tain his  mother  during  her  life.  Her  son  Joseph  Sibley’s  son 
Joseph  was  to  have  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
given  her  by  Osburn’s  will,  [her  third  husband],  and  John 
and  Nathaniel  were  to  pay  to  the  three  children  of  Joseph, 
deceased,  £20  each.  All  the  estate  was  to  remain  in  the 
mother’s  hand  during  life.  Wit:  Simon  Willard,  Martha 
Willard.  Sworn  Jan.  20,  1714/15.  (Essex  deeds,  34:157). 

The  will  of  William  Sibley,  dated  January  30,  1690/91, 
mentions  sons  John,  Joseph,  Nathaniel,  all  under  age,  and 
daughters  Ruth  and  Rachel.  His  wife  Ruth  was  appointed 
executrix,  and  his  friends,  Capt.  Jonathan  Walcott,  John  Sib- 
ley, Thomas  Haines  and  Thomas  Putnam  were  overseers.  The 
will  was  probated  on  June  30,  1691.  Ruth,  the  widow,  made 
a statement  to  the  court  that  she  “had  by  will  a good  farm 
of  140  acres  from  her  father  William  Cantlebury;  she  was 
first  married  to  Thomas  Small  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and 
three  daughters:  her  first  husband  deceased  about  15  years 
since,  and  she  married  William  Sibley  about  14  years  since; 
her  husband  brought  little  estate  with  him  and  was  sickly  for 
several  years  being  thought  to  be  in  consumption.  ’ ’ 

Ruth  (Cantlebury)  Small  Sibley  married,  third,  Alexander 
Osburn,  an  Irish  “ redemptioner  ” whose  former  wife,  Sarah 
Osburn,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
Upham  says,  in  his  “History  of  Witchcraft,”  that  “Ruth 
(Cantlebury)  Sibley  was  a woman  of  unquestioned  excellence 
of  character,  and  of  a large  landed  estate.  ’ ’ After  her  marriage 
to  Osburn  “both  joined  the  church  and  were  respectable  per- 
sons in  all  respects.  He  was  well  regarded  as  a citizen  and 
often  on  the  parish  committees.  He  and  Ruth  were  among 
the  foremost  opponents  of  Mr.  Parris.” 
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Ruth  was  one  of  the  largest  taxpayers  in  Salem  Village  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  Ruth  (Cantlebury)  Small  Sib- 
ley Osburn  died  at  Salem  Village  about  1717,  her  last  husband 
having  died  about  1704,  according  to  the  tax  lists  in  the 
Salem  Village  parish.  Osburn  made  a will  in  1702,  before  he 
went  to  sea  on  his  last  voyage,  which  was  proved  in  1704,  and 
from  which  it  is  learned  that  he  died  on  this  voyage.  Ruth, 
his  wife,  agreed  with  Osburn ’s  son  John  and  daughter  Sarah, 
to  use  only  the  income  of  his  estate  during  her  life. 

In  the  Essex  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  the  following  re- 
ceipt appears:  “I,  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  Apr.  28,  1703,  do  give 
acquittance  to  my  mother  Ruth  Osborne  fifty  pounds  that  I 
received  for  my  wife’s  portion  (Lydia  Small  that  was),  given 
her  by  order  of  the  court  of  her  father  Thomas  Small’s  es- 
tate.” Wit:  Mary  Waters.  Sworn,  Sept.  29,  1716.  (Essex 
deeds,  65: 163).  This  transaction  was  not  recorded  until  1733. 

The  Tapley  children  had  also  received  from  the  will  of 
Thomas’s  father,  John  Small,  ropemaker,  dated  May  16,  1688, 
and  proved  July  1,  1708,  a bequest,  as  grandchildren,  of  £60 
pounds  each.  John  Small’s  inventory  amounted  to  £117 : 18: 
8.  (Essex  probate,  309 : 349.) 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  died  in  1710,  and  Sarah,  his  widow,  as 
administratrix,  gave  bond  with  Jeremiah  Neal,  as  surety,  to 
bring  in  an  inventory.  Wit : Thomas  Smith  and  Daniel 

Rogers.  On  November  6,  1710,  the  estate  was  appraised  by 
Samuel  Phillips  and  Simon  Willard,  as  follows: 

a feather  bed  & bedsted  Rug  old  blanket  old  straw 


bed  and  bolster  £3:00:  00 

two  old  payr  of  sheets  and  a payr  of  pillow  bears  10 
a brass  kettle,  30s.,  a brass  Skillet,  ls.6  1 : 11 : 06 

a hake  fire  pan  & tongs,  5s.  6d,  payr  of  hand  Irons, 

4s.,  old  frying  pan  2s.  00 : 11 : 06 

an  Iron  Kettle,  5s.  6d.,  a cradle,  2s.  & 4 ehayees,  4s.  00:09:  06 
a payr  of  curtains  and  curtain  rods  00 : 12  : 00 

a pary  of  old  bellows.  Is.  a wainscot  chest,  12s  13 

a meal  trough.  Is,  a wooden  bowl.  Is  00  : 02  : 00 

a pewter  pott  & cup,  2s.,  three  pewter  plates,  4s. 

and  old  table,  2s.  00 : 08  : 00 

a half  bushel  09 


This  inventory  is  probably  imperfect,  as  there  is  no  total 
given. 
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On  April  23,  1711,  Peter  Osgood  and  Simon  Willard  re- 
ported debts  due  from  the  estate : 

To  Mr.  J ohn  Pratt  £1:00:  01 

to  Christopher  Babbidge,  Jr.  10 : 04 

to  Mr.  Ja.  Lindal,  by  bill  2 : 8 : 01,  by  book,  4:7:10, 

ye  whole  6 : 15 : 11 


Memo,  Inventory  £7  : 17 : 3. 


£7:  6:  4 


Account  of  administration  on  Gilbert  Tapley’s  estate,  re- 
turned by  Sarah  Tapley,  administratrix,  January  1,  1712, 
£6:12:  0,  which  left  16s.  3d.  to  be  proportioned  among  the 
creditors. 

The  bed  and  bedding  with  ye  kettle,  allowed  by  law  to  the 
widow,  £3:13: 

To  a quietus,  4s. 

Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr.,  must  have  owned  a house  in  Salem, 
although  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  his  inventory,  because 
in  1713/14,  claim  for  common  land,  according  to  the 
Commoners’  records  was  made  in  his  name  on  account  of  a 
house  which  he  owned  in  1702. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1710,  when  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jr., 
died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  four  children,  all  under  age, 
were  left  without  father  and  mother,  and  they  were  probably 
cared  for  by  their  grandfather  and  grandmother  Tapley.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  visited  their  maternal  grandmother, 
Euth  (Cantlebury)  Osburn,  at  Salem  Village,  and  were 
familiar  with  that  part  of  the  town. 


THIRD  GENERATION 

III  5.  Joseph  Tapley  (Gilbert,  Jr.,  Gilbert)  was  born 
in  Salem,  July  30,  1692.  He  was  married  by  Rev.  Nicholas 
Noyes,  on  November  27,  1712,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Margaret  (Row)  Masury,  who  was  born  in  Salem 
in  1691.  She  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  Joshua  Buffum,  the  prominent 
Quaker  who  lived  near  the  corner  of  Boston  and  Essex  streets, 
long  known  as  ‘‘Buffum’s  Corner.”* 

*See  Joshua  Buffum’s  account  book  at  the  Essex  Institute; 
also  Salem  Town  Records,  Dec.  16,  1695. 
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Their  children  were: 

8.  Gilbert,  b.  May  6,  1722.  (See  below). 

9.  John,  b.  abt.  1728. 

10.  Lydia. 

The  Salem  town  records  of  births  are  very  defective  at  this 
period,  and  the  records  of  baptisms  of  the  East  church,  which 
the  family  attended  were  taken  away  by  one  of  the  early 
ministers  and  extensive  search  for  years  has  failed  to  locate 
them. 

The  early  Masurys  were  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  whence 
came  Philip  English,  the  great  Salem  merchant.  The  family 
name  was  Messarier,  and  of  course  they  spoke  the  French 
language.  There  were  several  brothers  who  came  to  New 
England  to  engage,  in  the  fisheries  with  English  in  the  sixteen 
seventies.  In  1677,  Benjamin  Masury  commissioned  Philip 
English  to  bring  over  his  sister,  Jane,  from  Jersey,  agreeing 
to  pay  7 pounds  for  her  passage,  but  Jane  died  on  the  voyage 
and  a suit  was  brought  by  Masury  against  English,  which  is 
duly  set  forth  in  the  Quarterly  Court  Records^,  with  verdict 
for  Masury.  However,  Masury  being  obliged  to  go  on  a fish- 
ing voyage  engaged  James  Brown  as  his  attorney  to  plead  his 
cause,  and  later  Edmond  Bridges,  who  took  ten  shillings  from 
Masury,  and  while  the  latter  was  at  sea,  Bridges  became 
attorney  for  the  opposing  English.  For  this  breach  of  faith- 
fulness, Bridges  was  admonished  by  the  court.  In  1679,  Ben- 
jamin Masury  sailed  with  Joshua  Ward,  master  of  the  pink 
John  and  Elizabeth  to  Bilbao,  and  from  whom  he  did  not  get 
his  wages  agreed  upon.  The  pink  belonged  to  Mr.  Ruck.  The 
voyage  consumed  seven  months  and  six  days  and  Masury  was 
to  receive  32s.  per  month.  Again  he  went  to  sea  and  left  his 
wife  Margaret  his  attorney  to  receive  the  money.  The  records 
do  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  outcome.  When  Benjamin 
Masury  died  is  not  known,  but  his  widow  Margaret  died 
in  1694. 

Joseph  Tapley,  after  his  marriage,  probably  lived  with  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  Tapley  at  the  tavern  at  the 
Neck,  until  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Abbott’s.  After 
his  grandfather  died  he  was  licensed  as  an  innholder  there. 
He  continued  to  live  in  that  locality,  although  he  paid  no  real 
estate  tax.  When  the  families  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
determined  to  form  a new  church  to  be  known  as  the  East 
Church,  Joseph  Tapley  was  one  of  the  petitioners  on  the  first 

*Essex  County  Quarterly  Court  Records,  vol.  VI,  p.  346;  also 
vol.  VII,  pp.  81,  111,  328. 
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list  in  1719/20,  and  he  subsequently  paid  a tax  of  12s.  toward 
the  minister’s  rate.  He  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  taxed 
in  this  parish  until  the  death  of  each.  Between  1723  and 
1729,  however,  the  name  of  Joseph  does  not  appear,  but  he 
paid  rates  to  the  town  during  this  period.  In  1730  he  is  re- 
corded on  Daniel  Curtis’s  list,  and  1736  is  the  last  year  in 
which  he  was  taxed  or  abated. 

He  was  living  on  January  4,  1739/40,  when  Samuel  Barton 
charged  him  with  some  goods,  such  as  cloth  and  pease.  He 
suffered  a broken  shoulder  in  1738,  which  was  set  by  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Toppan  at  a cost  of  £2:9:6.  His  wife  was  living 
in  1737*,  and  probably  survived  him. 

Joseph  Tapley  is  described  as  a shoreman  and  he  worked 
on  vessels  for  Benjamin  Gerrish.  He  bought  various  articles 
of  food  and  drink  of  the  Corwins,  William  Pickering  and 
Philip  English,  at  various  times. 

The  Tapleys’  rights  as  proprietors  in  the  common  lands 
were  not  disposed  of  until  several  years  after  the  homestead 
was  sold  to  the  Abbotts.  The  Commoners’  records  give  the 
sale  under  date  of  April  8,  1724,  to  Capt.  John  Abbot.  By 
chance,  the  report  of  John  Gardner,  who  was  appointed  to 
apportion  the  stone  wall  for  all  the  common  lands  in  1717, 
has  been  found  among  the  Robert  Peele  manuscripts  at  the 
Essex  Institute.  From  this  report  it  is  possible  to  learn  the 
location  of  their  holdings,  which  prove  to  be  near  Spring 
pond,  in  which  locality  Maj.  John  Tapley,  son  of  Joseph,  later 
had  his  homestead.  The  report  follows: 

‘‘Salem  May  ye  19,  1717. 

“Agreeable  to  a vote  of  ye  commity  chosen  for  ye  Gitin  ye 
comon  fence,  I ye  subscriber  have  set  out  to  each  Proprietor 
his  Proportion  of  fence  according  a A List  Rescued  Beginning 
at  Darlins  Corner  Runing  Westerly  and  so  on  a line  Round 
ye  Corner  making  ye  Divisions.  The  first  from  ye  Aboue  Dar- 
lins Corner  Whare  Gilbert  Tapley  begins:  to  Spring  Pond 
whare  Jno.  Best  Ends  as  by  a List  may  Apear. 

“The  second  Division  Begins  at  ye  Northerly  end  of  ye  sd 
Pond  upon  Linsey’s  Fence  Beginning  with  Thomas  Mason 
and  so  upon  ye  Line  till  it  ends  and  so  along  acros  Boston 
Path  to  Or  in  Long  Pond  where  Willm.  Curtis  Part  Layes  and 
from  thence  we  went  to  ye  Southeast  Corner  of  Linseys  fence 
behind  his  hous  and  their  we  began.  3 pol  to  ye  north  of  sd 
Corner  and  Lay  out  3 Lots  which  took  up  ye  18  pols  and 

*Salem  Town  Records,  Apr.  18,  1737. 
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Brought  us  to  ye  Corner  which  stands  in  ye  Line  of  ye  Town 
And  then  Proseded  in  ye  Line  Till  We  Come  to  Mr.  Willm. 
Gidneys  Farm  making  Remarks  on  ye  List  as  we  went  A long 
as  it  may  Apear,  Jams  Gillingham  Leyes  6 pols  upon  this  line 
of  Division  and  1 pol  upon  ye  theird  Division. 

‘‘We  Proseded  on  ye  3d  Division  upon  Gidneys  Farm  and 
upon  ye  highway  and  upon  Gold  & Nurs  And  so  to  Boys  fence. 
And  along  making  Remark  on  ye  list  who  begins  upon  ye 
fence  and  who  ends  Leaning  one-half  of  ye  fenc  to  ye  oner 
with  his  part  or  proportion  to  do  for  his  Comon  Rits  till  we 
Came  to  Samuel  Goldthrit  ye  end  of  ye  theird  Division.  Eb- 
enezer  Cutler  ye  last  in  this  Division. 

“Jams  Ros  begins  ye  forth  Division  which  Runs  from  sd  Gold 
to  ye  North  or  frunt  of  Mr.  Stons  and  Boyses  and  so  to  Nor- 
tons and  Thrashers  and  so  on  to  ye  South  of  Bickford  and 
Flint  and  Harthons  land  and  so  on  Leaving  one  half  of  ye 
fence  with  the  Rits  of  ye  oners  as  we  did  in  ye  theird  Divis- 
ion. I have  Left  Places  for  Gates  where  they  will  be  needed 
and  haue  mad  Remarks  on  this  Division  as  well  as  ye  Rest 
as  I went  along.  Reference  being  had  to  ye  List  I hope  all 
will  apear  Clear  and  Plain.  This  I have  dun  accorden  to  my 
best  Care  and  skill. 

“Jno.  Gardner.” 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

IV  8.  Lt.  Gilbert  Tapley  (Joseph,  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Gilbert) 
was  born  in  Salem  on  May  6,  1722.  He  was  married  at  Salem 
Village  on  June  17,  1747,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  to  Phebe, 
daughter  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Lydia  (Buxton)  Putnam,  who  was 
baptised  at  Salem  Village  on  Sept.  22,  1728,  and  died  in  Dan- 
vers, May  5,  1770.  She  was  a descendant  of  John  Putnam, 
the  original  settler,  through  his  son  Nathaniel,  and  also  of  the 
Hutchinsons,  Cutlers,  and  Holtens.  Gilbert  Tapley  married, 
second,  February  27,  1771,  Mrs.  Mary  (Flint)  Smith,  widow 
of  Nathan  Smith,  and  she  died  June  29,  1798;  he  married, 
third,  June  6,  1799,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Abbott)  Farrington  of  An- 
dover, who  died  in  Andover,  on  January  19,  1823.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  First  Church,  Danvers,  by  letter  from  the  An- 
dover Church  on  July  29,  1804.  Gilbert  Tapley  died  in  Dan- 
vers on  May  6,  1806,  his  eighty-fourth  birthday.  He  was 
buried  in  the  so-called  Small-Preston  burial  ground  in  a field 
off  Green  street,  just  southeast  and  adjoining  the  location  of 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  son  Amos. 
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Children,  by  his  first  wife,  all  born  in  Danvers,  and  baptised 
at  the  First  Church: 

11.  Amos,  b.  Oct.  15,  1748;  bp.  May  6,  1750.  From  him  is 

descended  the  Lynn  branch,  including  Amos  Preston 
Tapley  and  his  son  Henry  Fuller  Tapley,  and  daughter 
Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley  of  Boston.  (See  Genealogy  of 
the  Tapley  Family,  1900.) 

12.  Daniel,  b.  Dec.  6,  1750;  bp.  Dec.  23,  1750;  mar.  May  5, 

1774,  Mary  Tarbell;  d.  Aug.  10,  1775. 

13.  Phebe,  b.  Aug.  20,  1753;  bp.  Sept.  2,  1753;  mar.  Captain 

William  Goodale. 

14.  Joseph,  b.  Apr.  10,  1756;  bp.  Apr.  11,  1756.  From  him 

is  descended  the  Lynnfield  branch,  including  George 
W.  Tapley  of  Springfield,  Jesse  Fellowes  Tapley  of 
New  York  and  David  Hewes  of  San  Francisco.  (See 
Genealogy  of  the  Tapley  Family,  1900.) 

15.  Aaron,  b.  Jan.  25,  1759;  bp.  Feb.  4,  1759;  d.  Dec.  18,  1776. 

16.  Asa,  b.  Sept.  11,  1761;  bp.  Sept.  20,  1761.  (See  below). 

17.  Elijah,  b.  Dec.  14,  1765;  bp.  July  6,  1766;  mar.  May  29, 

1792,  Rebecca  Putnam.  Removed  to  Wilton,  N.  H. 
(See  Genealogy  of  the  Tapley  Family,  1900.) 

Child,  by  second  wife: 

18.  Sally,  b.  Oct.  19,  1771;  bp.  May  24,  1772;  mar.  June  10, 

1798,  Porter  Putnam;  d.  Aug.  25,  1849. 

Lt.  Gilbert  Tapley  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Danvers 
Tapleys  and  many  of  the  Lynn  Tapleys.  There  are  a few 
Lynn  Tapleys  who  are  descended  from  one  Mansfield  Tapley 
of  Charlestown,  who  came  to  this  country  a half  century  later 
than  Gilbert  Tapley. 

Gilbert  and  his  brother  John^'  were  bereft  of  both  parents 
at  an  early  age,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  came  to 
the  Danvers  part  of  Salem  when  quite  young  to  work  on  the 
farms.  Gilbert  learned  the  building  trade,  perhaps  with  the 
Buxtons  at  Buxton ^s  lane  or  at  the  Sibley’s.  They  had  many 
cousins  among  the  families  of  this  locality.  Unfortunately 
the  First  Parish  records  of  this  period  were  destroyed  by  fire 
many  years  ago,  consequently  the  tax  lists  are  not  available, 
but  from  the  tax  lists  of  the  town  of  Salem,  of  which  Danvers 
was  a part  until  1752,  we  find  that  Gilbert  paid  his  first  tax 

*John  Tapley,  Gilbert’s  brother,  paid  his  first  tax  in  Danvers 
in  1748.  From  a manuscript  record  found  in  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, the  dates  of  the  births  of  his  children  are  given,  as  follows: 
Amos,  born  Nov.  30,  1750;  John,  born  Oct.  13,  1753;  Benjamin, 
born  Oct.  28,  1754;  Gilbert,  born  Feb.  5,  1757.  According  to 
this  manuscript,  they  were  “children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Tap- 
ley,  daughter  of  Amos  Buxton  of  Danvers,  and  Anna,  formerly 
Anna  Porter.”  These  children  are  not  recorded  in  Salem  or 
Danvers  Vital  records,  and  so  do  not  appear  in  the  Tapley  Gen- 
ealogy published  in  1900. 
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in  1745.  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  First  Church 
Treasurer’s  book  in  February,  1746,  on  which  date  the  parish 
paid  him,  for  work,  perhaps  on  the  meeting  house. 

In  1746,  he  bought  of  Joseph  Sibley,  yeoman,  67  acres  of 
land  and  a dwelling  house  and  barn,  bounded  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ south  on  land  of  Amos  Buxton  60  pole  and  on  land  of  J oshua 
Swinerton,  20  poles,  northeast  on  land  of  Ambrose  Hutchin- 
son 41!/2  poles,  north  on  land  of  William  Small,  100  poles,  to 
a white  thorn  bush,  west  or  northwest  on  the  river  meadow 
of  William  Small  measuring  on  seven  courses  5 poles,  then 
west  on  my  river  meadow  running  from  said  Small’s  meadow 
south  on  a straight  line  to  a black  oak  tree,  measuring  here 
15  poles,  and  from  that  tree  running  east  southerly  21  poles 
in  a straight  line  on  my  other  land  to  the  land  of  Ebenezer 
Goodell  then  butting  southwest  on  said  Goodell’s  land  89 
poles  to  a way,  then  more  south  on  said  way  7 poles  to  Buxton’s 
land  aforesaid,  together  with  the  dwelling  house  and  barn 
thereon  standing  & ye  Fences,  &c.  ’ ’ This  deed  is  dated.  Mar. 
7,  1746  (Essex  Deeds,  90:50).  Witnesses  to  Joseph  Sibley’s 
signature  were  John  Higginson  and  Nathaniel  Dummer,  and 
to  the  signature  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph,  Asa  Putnam 
and  John  Tapley,  who  made  acknowledgment.  Mar.  11,  1746. 
The  amount  that  Gilbert  Tapley,  who  is  described  as  a 
housewright,  paid  for  this  property  was  £2010,  old  tenor, 
which  reduced  to  new  money  of  the  period  would  be  about 
£500.  How  Gilbert  could  have  accumulated  such  a sum  at 
his  age,  apparently  without  a mortgage,  is  not  revealed.  To 
indulge  in  speculation,  we  might  say  that  perhaps  he  may 
have  given  his  note  to  Sibley,  who  was  a relative,  or  perhaps 
he  had  early  acquired  the  quality  of  thrift  and  saving  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  a large  landed  estate  in 
later  life. 

This  house  that  Gilbert  bought  was  built  by  his  great-grand- 
father, William  Cantlebury,  about  1663.  It  is  indicated  upon 
Upham’s  map  of  Salem  Village  in  his  ‘‘History  of  Witch- 
craft,” as  owned  by  Ruth  (Cantlebury)  Sibley,  but  Perley, 
in  his  “Salem  Village  in  1700,”  (Danvers  Historical  Collec- 
tions, vol.  5,  p.  33)  failed  to  locate  it  probably  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  few  recorded  deeds,  it  having  changed  hands 
only  by  inheritance.  The  architecture  of  the  house  was 
similar  to  nearly  all  of  the  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  a leanto.  Upham  said,  in  1866,  that  it  was  standing 
within  the  memory  of  persons  then  living.  The  sixty  acres 
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included  in  the  farm  are  a part  of  the  140  acres  which  was 
owned  by  Cantlebury,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
present  Andover  turnpike,  just  before  one  reaches  the  Ipswich 
river  in  driving  from  Danvers  to  Middleton,  which  river  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  estate.  This  farm,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  known  as  the  James  Goodale  place.  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Rice,  in  his  “History  of  the  First  Parish  in  Dan- 
vers,” 1874,  wrote  that  the  house  “stood  near  the  Andover 
turnpike,  a little  distance  to  the  southeast  from  where  William 
Goodale  now  lives.”  The  cellar  hole  was  in  evidence  forty 
years  ago,  but  is  now  (1940)  quite  obliterated. 

Gilbert  was  a Lieutenant  on  the  muster  roll  of  Capt.  John 
Putnam’s  Company  in  the  “Lexington  Alarm”,  April  19, 
1775,  and  marched  forty  miles  from  Danvers  to  Lexington. 
He  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  did  not  re- 
inlist. 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

V 16.  Asa  Tapley  (Lt.  Gilbert,  Joseph,  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Gil- 
bert), born  in  Danvers,  Sept.  11,  1761;  married  May  22,  1783, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  father’s  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
(Smith)  Tapley,  (the  widow  of  Nathan  Smith),  who  was 
born  Aug.  16,  1764  and  died  Oct.  9,  1834.  He  died  July  22, 
1836. 

Asa  Tapley  was  a farmer,  and  began  life  on  the  large  es- 
tate of  his  father  which  was  in  part  the  farm  known  in  recent 
years  as  the  James  Goodale  place  at  Danvers  Highlands. 
After  his  marriage  he  bought  of  his  father  a 77  acre  farm 
on  what  is  now  Collins  street  and  built  the  homestead,  which 
was  later  owned  by  Elisha  Hyde,  on  Hyde  street.  Here  his 
children  were  born.  Gradually  acquiring  new  estates,  he  came 
to  own  a greater  part  of  the  land  from  the  Nurse  farm  in 
Tapleyville  to  the  Endicott  land  near  Endicott  street  on  the 
south  and  nearly  to  the  Peabody  line,  while  on  the  west  his 
wife  owned  from  the  present  Collins  street  to  and  beyond  the 
Andover  turnpike.  He  was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  served 
the  town  as  constable  and  highway  surveyor  and  was  prom- 
inent in  affairs  of  the  First  Church. 


Children,  bom  in  Danvers: 
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19.  Daniel,  b.  Jan.  12,  1784;  mar.  June  18,  1815,  Sally,  dau. 

Rogers  and  Mary  Nourse.  Children:  Emily,  b.  Mar. 
27,  1816;  Mary  Ann,  b.  Mar.  22,  1818;  mar.  Nov.  16, 
1843,  George  William  French,  d.  Apr.  28,  1896. 

Descendants  living  are: 

Arthur  Tapley  French  (b.  Feb.  22,  1874)  of  Winona, 
Minn.;  Philip  Rowland  French  of  Andover;  George 
William  French  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  and  Clara  Mudge 
French  and  Helen  Maude  French  of  Danvers;  Edith 
Faulkner  French,  Haverhill,  Mass;  Harry  Tapley 
French,  M.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  Marion  (French) 
Hickman,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Rowland  Barnes 
French  of  Gainesville,  Florida.  George,  b.  Feb.  5, 
1820;  mar.  July  31,  1841,  Hannah  Elizabeth  Walcott. 
Descendants  living  are: 

John  W.  Porter  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Bessie 
Porter  Collins  of  Quincy,  and  her  two  children.  Porter 
and  Eleanor  Collins,  and  children  of  Irwin  W.  Tapley 
of  Haverhill:  Roberts  Tapley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tapley 

Torrey  of  Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  George  Manning 
Tapley.  Alvira,  b.  Mar.  12,  1823,  mar.  George  B, 
Martin, 

Descendants  living  are  children  of  Walter  T.  Martin 
of  California,  and  children  of  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Tibbetts 
of  Danvers.  Sarah  Maria,  b.  May  28,  1827; 

Charles,  b.  May  17,  1830;  mar.  Mary  A.  Underwood 
of  New  Bedford  1857 ; d.  June  16,  1880. 

Descendants  living  are  Emma  F.  Tapley;  Charles  Ralph 
Tapley,  who  mar.  Lillian  Sutherland  and  has  a son 
Charles  Sutherland  Tapley;  and  Helen  W.  Munyan  and 
Arthur  Tapley  Munyan  of  Melrose.  Daniel  James, 
b.  Feb.  22,  1834.  Descendants  living  are  children  of 
Paul  C.  Tapley  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

20.  Capt.  Asa,  b.  Mar.  14,  1786;  mar.  May  8,  1811,  Susan 

Preston;  d.  Jan.  9,  1855.  Children:  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct. 
20,  1814,  mar.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Rhoades;  Susan,  b. 
Dec.  5,  1816;  mar.  John  W.  Cass;  Augusta,  b.  Mar.  3, 
1819;  Caroline,  b.  Jan.  21,  1824;  mar.  Charles  H.  Gould; 
d.  Jan.  25,  1887.  Descendants  living  are  children  of 
Mrs.  Susan  (Marsh)  Bill  of  Unionville,  Conn. 

21.  Betsey,  b.  May  23,  1788;  mar.  Apr.  21,  1813,  Hix  Richards 

of  Durham,  N.  H. ; d.  July  2,  1851.  Descendants  living 
are  Donald  P.  Perry  of  Newton,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Ingalls 
of  Danvers,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Putnam  Upham  of  Boston. 

22.  John,  b.  Dec.  14,  1790;  mar.  May  11,  1817,  Lydia  Reade 

of  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  they  resided;  d.  Aug.  28,  1831. 
Descendants  living  are  children  of  Charles  N.  Moulton, 
and  of  George  G.  Welch  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

23.  Col.  Gilbert,  b.  Apr.  30,  1793;  mar.  Fidelia  Robinson  of 

Andover;  d.  Oct.  3,  1878.  Children;  Fidelia  Jane,  b. 
July  21,  1821;  Gilbert  Augustus  Tapley,  b.  Feb.  24, 
1823;  mar.  Nov.  6,  1855,  Sophia  Dodge  of  Wenham;  d. 
Mar.  18,  1911;  children:  Walter  Augustus  Tapley  b. 
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Sept.  3,  1857,  mar.  Claire  Hutchinson,  June  26,  1890; 
d.  Mar.  1,  1939.  Descendants  living  are  his  sister, 
Isabel  B.  Tapley  and  his  son,  Gilbert  Hutchinson  Tap- 
ley,  b.  Apr.  18,  1894;  mar.  July  25,  1920,  Mabel  Ly- 
man; children:  Idella  Lyman,  b.  June  11,  1921;  Pris- 
cilla, b.  Sept.  23,  1922;  Claire,  b.  Jan.  11,  1925;  and 
Ruth,  b.  July  6,  1926.  Florence  E.,  b.  Aug.  21,  1826; 
mar.  Nov.  1,  1849,  David  W.  Bowdoin.  Descendant 
living,  Fidelia  J.  Bowdoin  of  Danvers. 

24.  Sally,  b.  Mar.  11,  1795;  mar.  May  27,  1816,  John  Putnam. 

25.  Col.  Nathan,  b.  July  15,  1797,  mar.  Lydia  Putnam;  d. 

May  30,  1871.  Descendants  living  are  Fanny  Wal- 
cott, Joseph  Hervey  Walcott  and  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Mussey. 

26.  Capt.  Perley,  b.  Nov.  14,  1800;  mar.  Jan.  16,  1825,  Sally 

Cross;  d.  Feb.  28,  1848.  Children:  Sarah  E.,  b.  Feb.  25, 
1826;  William  P.,  b.  Mar.  24,  1828;  Harriet  N.,  b.  Mar. 
31,  1829;  Mary  A.,  b.  Jan.  4,  1831;  Moses  P.,  b.  Mar. 
12,  1833;  Rebecca,  b.  Dec.  4,  1834;  Martha,  b.  July  16, 
1836;  Louisa,  b.  Nov.  6,  1839.  Descendants  living  are 
grandchildren  of  Perley  T.  Couch,  and  children  of  D. 
Abbott  Putnam  and  William  T.  Putnam  of  California. 

27.  Col.  Jesse,  b.  May  9,  1803;  mar.  Jan.  27,  1830,  Susan 

M.  Welch  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.;  d.  May  11,  1881. 

Children:  Mary  F.,  b.  Oct.  22,  1830;  Susan  W.,  b.  Mar. 
2,  1834;  John  W.,  b.  Apr.  20,  1837;  mar.  July  5,  1866, 
Luella  S.  Silvester,  d.  May  10,  1884;  Catherine  M.,  b. 
July  5,  1841;  Homer  B.,  b.  Jan.  15,  1849.  Descendant 
living,  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley. 

28.  Mary  Flint,  b.  Dec.  4,  1807. 


Note:  Helen  W.  Munyan  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Jan. 

not  the  3rd.  (See  page  220,  Tapley  Gen). 

George  Wm.  French,  2nd  (no.  668,  Tapley  Gen.)  born . 

Married  Elsie  Preston  Peabody,  Feb.  1918.  She  was  h.  Oct. 
25,  1882,  dan.  of  Geo.  W.  and  Augusta  (Mudge)  Peabody. 
She  died  Oct.  27,  1924. 

Their  children:  Anne  Jocelyn,  b.  Feb.  13,  1919  (at  Pea- 
body). Marjorie  Wentworth,  b.  Aug.  13,  1920  (at  Peabody). 
George  Wm.,  3rd,  b.  Feb.  3,  1924  (at  Melrose). 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PEDRICK  FAMILY 


Compiled  from  Bills,  Letters  and  Other  Papers 
at  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society 


By  Ruth  Howard  Allen 


It  may  appear  to  some  readers  that  this  article  is  connected 
more  closely  with  Marblehead  historical  matters  than  with 
local  ones.  However,  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  early  education 
of  those  whose  family  spent  a good  part  of  their  lives  in  Dan- 
vers it  is  included  in  this  magazine. 

The  Pedrick  family  lived  in  the  house  on  Locust  Street  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bursaw  and  their  farm  which 
is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Danvers  Riding  Club. 
Thomas  Pedrick  of  Marblehead  purchased  the  farm  during 
the  Revolution.  For  many  years  it  was  rented  and  the  Ped- 
rick family  was  supplied  with  the  many  products  raised  by 
the  tenants.  The  men  of  this  family  were  well  known  seamen. 
In  the  early  days  they  owned  a large  fleet,  both  fishing  vessels 
which  sailed  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  larger  ones  that  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 

The  farm  was  inherited  by  Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  from  his 
father  Richard,  but  neither  occupied  it.  During  the  former’s 
life,  shipping  came  to  be  a losing  proposition,  especially  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  he  met  with  many  reverses.  The 
family  fortune  dwindled  until  at  his  death  in  1824,  there  was 
little  money  left  for  the  support  of  his  family.  It  evidently 
became  necessary  for  Capt.  Pedrick ’s  wife  and  children  to 
give  up  either  their  home  in  Marblehead  or  the  Danvers  farm. 
They  chose  to  live  on  the  latter  as  it  was  more  likely  they 
might  be  able  to  get  a living  from  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pedrick,  or  Betsey  as  her  husband,  Capt. 
Richard,  called  her,  with  her  daughters  Mary,  Hannah  and 
Sarah  and  son  Nicholas,  moved  to  Danvers  before  1830  and 
all  remained  here  until  their  deaths.  The  Pedrick  family  was 
one  that  saved  all  papers  and  letters,  no  matter  how  trifling. 
After  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  a cousin,  William  de 
Las  Casas  who  inherited  the  Danvers  property,  turned  over 
to  the  Marblehead  Historical  society,  much  of  the  furniture 
and  papers,  left  by  the  family.  There  is  a room  in  the  Lee 
Mansion,  the  home  of  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society,  al- 
most entirely  furnished  with  this  furniture  and  is  called  the 

(49) 
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Pedrick  room.  Among  the  articles  given  the  Marblehead 
society  was  an  old  cowhide  trunk  filled  to  overflowing  with 
papers,  letters,  etc.,  dating  back  to  the  Revolutionary  days. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Marblehead  society  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Hannah  Tutt,  the  secretary,  I went 
through  many  of  these  papers  and  have  here  selected  those 
relating  to  the  educational  life  of  Capt.  Richard  Pedrick ’s 
children.  The  oldest  son,  Richard,  was  able  to  receive  the 
broadest  school  training.  He  died  in  South  America  a few 
years  after  his  father ’s  death  and  never  lived  in  Danvers.  A 
good  part  of  the  material  relates  to  his  school  work.  It  is 
hoped  many  will  find  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  life 
and  cost  of  a boy’s  attendance  at  preparatory  school  and  Har- 
vard College  in  the  early  1820 ’s  with  that  of  today. 

There  was  another  son  William  who  followed  in  his  father’s 
footsteps  and  became  a seaman.  He  disappeared  from  the 
picture  early,  whether  because  of  his  life’s  occupation  or 
death,  is  not  known. 

The  first  of  these  papers  are  bills  to  Capt.  Pedrick  for  in- 
struction of  his  children  at  Marblehead  Academy  or  with 
private  teachers. 


Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  Marblehead  Academy 

For  instruction,  etc.  for  1 scholar  for  One  Quarter 
ending  April  30th,  1816.  4.00 

Reed,  payment, 

N.  Hooper,  Treasurer 

There  were  similar  bills  varying  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  from 
this  time  until  1821.  In  May,  1819,  the  bills  were  receipted 
by  John  Hooper,  Treasurer.  Beginning  with  the  quarter 
ending  Feb.  22,  1822,  the  bills  called  for  instruction  for  two 
pupils,  $8.00. 

During  1819  to  1822,  the  son  William  received  his  schooling 
from  Samuel  Putnam  as  shown  by  several  bills.  The  first 
one  reads. 

William  C.  Pedrick  to  Samuel  Putnam 
1819  Aug.  28  To  one  Quarters  Tuition  4.00 

1 Geography,  25  cts.  Grammar, 

121/2  cts.  .371/2 


Received  Payment 
S.  Putnam 


4.37/2 
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The  bill  dated  Nov.  12,  1821  called  for  10  weeks 
tuition  at  33  1/3  3.33  1/3 

and  stationary  .10 


3.43  1/3 

and  it  was  signed  by  Samuel  Appleton  for  Sami  Putnam 

There  were  also  bills  for  the  education  of  his  daughter  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Marblehead  Feb.  the  first  1820 
Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  Sarah  Abbot 
For  scholing  your  Daughter  Sarah  Quarter  and  half  at  one 
Doler  & twentey  five  cent  per  Quarter  one  Doler  Sixtey  two 
& Yi  cent. 

1.621/2 

Recevd  pament 

Sarah  Abbot 


Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  H.  H.  Horten 
For  the  tuition  to  his  Daughter  from  March  25  to  Oct.  1, 
1821  at  9/  3.12 

Received  Payment 

Hannah  H.  Horten 

Also  another  from  Sept.  1 to  Nov.  30,  1823  $1.50 

Wood  .50 


2.00 


Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  A.  W.  Swett 
For  instruction  of  1 scholar  for  the  qr.  ending  March  4,  1822 

2.50 

for  the  qr.  ending  June  4,  1822  2.50 


Reed,  payment 

Ann  Swett 


5.00 


Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  I.  M.  Merrick 

To  Tuition  of  one  pupil  13  weeks  to  May  11th  at  2/  per 
week.  4.23 


William  C.  Pedrick  to  Isaac  Story 
1824  to  9 weeks  Tuition  at  2/ 


3.00 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pedrick  to  H.  Lovett,  1824 
for  Instructing  Miss  Sarah  two  quarters  from  the 
26th  of  April  to  the  26  of  October  $2.50 

Marblehead,  Jan.  17,  1825 
Reed  of  Mrs.  Pedrick  Pour  dollars  being  the  balance  in 
full  for  instructing  son  Nicholas  in  Navigation. 

John  Colly er,  Jr. 

Boxford,  Nov.  1827 

The  Widow  Pedrick 

Mother  of  Wm  Pedrick  of  Marblehead  to  I.  Briggs 
To  boarding  your  son  William  twelve  weeks  at  one  dollar  & 
seventy  five  cents  per  week 

Isaac  Briggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pedrick  to  Marblehead  Academy 
For  Misses  Mary  & Sarah  Pedrick ’s  tuition  one 

quarter  ending  August  1st,  1828.  $8.00 

I.  Traill,  Treas. 

The  education  of  Richard,  the  oldest  son  of  Capt.  Richard 
Pedrick  can  be  more  fully  described  than  that  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1805  and  apparently  re- 
ceived his  early  instruction  from  some  of  the  teachers  listed 
above  or  others  and  at  the  Marblehead  Academy.  By  1817 
he  was  prepared  for  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  had 
applied  for  entrance  to  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover.  He 
was  admitted  there  on  June  7 of  that  year  as  shown  by  his 
certificate  among  the  papers  at  the  Lee  Mansion. 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 

Terms  of  Admission  and  Continuance  at  Phillips  Academy. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  in  Phillips  Academy  un- 
less he  be  nine  years  of  age,  and  can,  in  common  parlance, 
read  English  well;  and  shall  have  produced  to  the  principal 
a certificate  from  the  Treasurer  that  he  has  paid  into  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars  as  entrance  money.  * 

2.  If  any  Scholar  neglect  to  discharge  his  dues,  which  are 
usually  five  dollars  a quarter  for  more  than  six  months,  his 
seat  in  the  Academy  shall  be  forfeited. 

3.  Every  scholar  shall  be  considered  as  a member,  and 
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shall  be  charged  accordingly  until  he  shall  have  given  up 
his  connexions  with  the  Academy  by  notifying  the  principal 
of  the  same. 

Admittatur 

I hereby  certify  that  Richard  Pedrick,  being  qualified 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Trustees,  is  admitted  a member  of  Phillips 
Academy. 

John  Adams,  Principal 
Andover,  June  7,  1817. 

Andover,  June  6,  1817 
I hereby  certify  that  Richard  Pedrick  has  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  Phillips  Academy  the  sume  of  five  dollars  as  en- 
trance money. 

Sam^  Farrar,  Treasurer. 

During  his  attendance  there,  his  father  paid,  besides  his 
$5  quarterly  dues,  extra  expenses  as  shown  by  the  following : 

Master  Richard  Pedrick  to  Phillips  Academy,  Dr. 

1817 

August  19  To  your  proportion  of  extra  charge  for  Principal, 
expense  for  assistants,  -writing  master,  etc.,  for 
term  ending  this  day  $5. 

Reed.  Payt. 

Sam^  Farrar,  Treas. 

During  the  winter  months  there  was  an  extra  charge  for 
wood,  making  these  bills  amount  to  $6. 

Besides  the  expenses  at  the  Academy,  there  were  bills  for 
his  board  and  other  expenses,  school  books,  etc.  These  will 
speak  for  themselves : 

Mr.  Pedrick  to  M.  Newman,  Dr. 

1817 


To  board  of  your  son  11  wks  @ 3 

33.00 

Washing,  etc. 

3.00 

36.00 

To  books  & stationary 

5.39 

41.39 

Reed,  payt 

for  M.  Newman,  Esq. 
Moses  Wood 
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Nov.  24,  1817  to  Hannah  Newman 

For  board  of  your  son  11  wks  (5)  2.50  27.50 

Reed,  payment  for  H.  Newman 
M.  Newman 


1817 


Nov.  24  to  1 Webber’s  Mathematics 

6.00 

Cash  .25. 

to  stationary  2.49 

2.74 

8.74 

proportion  of  wood 

.33 

9.07 

In  November,  Richard  either  spent  a 

short  vacation  at 

home  Or  his  father  drove  to  Andover  to  visit  him.  The  cost 
of  this  trip  is  given  in  two  bills  for  expenses  for  himself  and 

horse : 

Mansion  House  Hotel 

Andover 

Capt.  Pedrick 

To  James  Locke,  Dr. 

Dinner 

.50 

Supper 

.371/2 

Breakfast 

.371/2 

Lodging 

.20 

Wine 

.25 

Horse  keeping  1 night 

.50 

Provender,  4 quarts 

.20 

2.40 

Received  Payment 
J.  Locke 

Andover,  Nov.  26,  1817 


Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  Hooker  Osgood 
To  horse  & Chaise  to  Andover 
Dec.  3,  1817 


Reed  payment 

Hooker  Osgood 


4.00 


The  following  letter  was  written  Richard  Pedrick  by  his 
Uncle  John,  his  father’s  brother,  who  also  had  sons  at  the 
Academy : 
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Richard  Pedrick,  Junr.  N.  W.  Lock's  Hotel  South  Parish, 

Andover. 

Salem,  Jan.  6,  1818 

Dear  Nephew 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  post  marked  the  3d,  I have  this 
day  received  & reciprocate  your  good  wishes.  Hopeing  you 
will  enjoy  health  & make  your  studies  your  amusement,  you 
have  now  a golden  opportunity,  let  this  not  be  lost,  improve 
each  moment;  for  on  your  present  acquirements  depend  your 
future  usefulness  while  great  attention  is  paid  to  study,  do 
not  neglect  the  graces.  See  each  one  around  you  who  behaves 
with  ease  & gracefulness,  take  them  or  him  for  an  example, 
much  depends  on  the  exterior,  yet  more  on  the  gentle,  manly 
unassuming  behaviour  of  youth,  store  your  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  like  the  bee  imbibe  from  each  one  around  you, 
recollect  & from  the  wisdom  & experience  of  others  husband 
up  much  for  yourself.  Cultivate  an  open  free  easy  disposition 
and  so  govern  your  temper  as  to  restrain  and  curb  its  im- 
petuosity. Gentleness  always  attracts  & the  youth  who  is 
uniformly  kind,  obliging  & attentive  on  all  occasions,  imper- 
ceptibly draws  the  affections  of  all  and  has  many  friends 
while  to  cross  & crabid  are  despised  & avoided  by  all. 

The  Greek  testament  I have  sent  if  it  is  not  of  the  kind 
you  wish  return  it  as  I have  agreed  for  it  on  those  conditions. 
I thought  you  had  one  if  so  and  you  could  make  it  answer 
you  ought  by  no  means  to  take  it  for  it  cost  $2.50  and  this 
expense  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  You  must  economise 
in  every  thing  you  can  for  your  expenses  are  great  & your 
father  has  no  one  but  himself  to  depend  on.  Learn  early  to 
know  the  use  & value  of  money  for  without  this  knowledge 
we  suffer  through  life,  and  many  who  have  fortunes  left 
them,  are  soon  seduced  to  beggary.  Adieu  my  dear.  Your 
friends  are  all  well,  your  father  is  here,  he  sails  in  a few 
days.  Share  this  letter  with  my  boys  & after  you  have  read 
it  over  twice  or  more  let  them  profit  by  it  as  I have  not  time 
to  write  them. 

With  much  affection 

John  Pedrick,  3d 
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Feb.  2,  1818  R.  Pedrick  to  M.  Newman 
To  1 G.  Test  1.50  1 blk  book  .63  2.13 

paper  6 Lexicon  3.75  3.81 

1 L Gram  .88  2 L.  Henry  .62  1.50 

1 pr  spectacles  .58  G.  Lexicon  3.75  4.33 

1 pr.  brushes  .25  1 Sallust  2.00  2.25 

1 stand  .38  gilt  paper  .63  1.01 

Buttons  .05 


15.08 

Capt.  Richard  Pedrick 

Bot  of  J.  Gilley 
Mhead  Peby.  3,  1818 

1 Mental  Improvement  $1.00 

Reed  payt  John  Gilley 

Master  Richard  Pedrick  to  James  Locke 

To  Board  from  Dec.  10  at  Supper  to  Feb.  12  after 
breakfast  7 weeks  4 2/3  days  at  18/  23. 

wood  and  candles  3.77 

Passage  to  Marblehead  1.75 


$28.52 

Salem  Feb.  12,  1818  Reed  payment  of  John  Pedrick,  esq. 

James  Locke 

May  1818 

Capt.  Richard  Pedrick  to  M.  Newman 
To  1 Virgil  3.50  A.  L.  Dict^  4.50  8.00 

1 Bible  1.00  1 Psmbook  .75  1.75 

1 Days  Algebra  2.75 

Sealing  Wax  .25  Portens  .38  .63 

Pencil  .17  paper  .19  .36 


13.49 

Cr.  by  cash  reed  of  Uncle  6.36 


7.13 

Reed  the  balance 

M.  Newman 
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Andover,  1818  Master  Richard  Pedrick  To  James  Locke 
To  your  Board  from  Feb.  26  at  dinner  to  May  20 


after  breakfast  83  days 

11  weeks  & 6 days  at  18/ 

35.58 

wood  and  candles 

1.42 

37.00 

Cr.  by  over  charge  1 meal 

.14 

36.86 

Reed,  pay  from  John  Pedrick,  Esq. 
James  Locke 


Master  Richard  Pedrick  to  James  Locke 
To  board  and  washing  from  June  3,  at  dinner  to 
Aug.  18  after  dinner  78  1/3  days 
11  weeks  1 1/3  days  at  18/  33.57 

candles  .18 


33.75 

Andover,  Aug.  18,  1818  Reed  pay  of  John  Pedrick,  Efeq. 

James  Locke 

Master  Richard  Pedrick  to  James  Locke 
To  board  and  washing  from  Sept.  10  at  dinner  to 
Nov.  24  after  breakfast  75  days 
10  weeks  5 days  32.11 

wood  1.33  candles  0.17  1.50 


33.61 

Andover,  Nov.  24,  1818  Reed  payment  James  Locke 
1818 

Oct.  13  Master  Richard  Pedrick  to  Moses  Wood,  Dr. 


To  candles  .22 

(Nov.  13)  candles  .11 

.33 

Blacking 

.58 

Cigars  2 Mols 

19  jug  8 

.29 

Bread 

.16 

Ginger  bread 

.20 

Cash 

1.00 

$2.56 
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Richard  came  home  for  a vacation  in  November  and  re- 
turned early  in  December  as  evidenced  by  a brief  letter  to 
his  mother: 

P,  A.  Andover  Dec.  9,  1818 

Dear  Mother 

I have  arrive  here  safe  & came  away  without  thinking  of 
my  books  there  is  my  Homer  My  Euclid  & the  II  volume  of 
Webber’s  Arithmetic  & tell  Papa  I want  some  money  when 
he  comes  home.  Pay  William  3 cents  for  me. 

I have  no  more  to  write  so  close  as  ever. 

Your  affectionate  son 
R.  Pedrick 

His  next  board  bill  dated  from  the  day  of  his  return : 

To  James  Locke 

To  your  board  from  Dec.  9 at  dinner  to  Feb.  10  at 
breakfast  9 weeks  $27.00 

wood  2.15  candles  .15  2.30 

to  cash  *12% 


pd  W.  Whiting  oil  and  candles 


29.421/0 

.441/2 


29.87 

Andover,  Mar.  3,  1819  reed  payment  from  John  Pedrick 

James  Locke 

Mr.  Richard  Pedrick  to  James  Locke 
to  your  board  from  March  3d  at  dinner  to  April  23 


at  dinner  7 weeks  3 1/3  days  at  18/  . 22.43 

Apr.  23  Capt.  Barkers  expense  with  horse  1.00 

to  your  board  from  April  28  at  supper  to  May  19 

at  breakfast  3 weeks  9.00 

to  your  proportion  of  wood  1.04 


33.47 

To  Sami  Farrar,  your  term  bill  6.00 


39.47 

J Philips,  shoes,  etc.  2.42 

DocP  Bill  1.26 


Andover  May  1819 


43.15 
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Marblehead,  June  3,  1819,  Received  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Pedriek 
one  hundred  dollars  on  acct  of  Richd  school  bills  for 
two  quarters. 

John  Pedriek  3d. 


And  here  is  the  final  bill  for  expenses  of  Richard  at  Andover : 


Master  Richard  Pedriek  to  James  Locke  1819 

To  your  Board  from  June  2 at  dinner  to  Aug.  21  at 

dinner  81 1/3  days  at  18/  34.80 

cash  lent  1.50 


36.36 

hay  and  oats  for  horse  .30 

horse  keeping  1 night  and  oats  .75 


1.05 


In  August  1819,  Richard  Pedriek  probably  took  his  en- 


trance examinations  for  Harvard  CoUege.  He  undoubtedly 
was  accompanied  by  his  Uncle  John  who  paid  the  expenses  for 
2 days  in  Cambridge: 

Cambridge,  Aug.  1819,  Richard  Pedriek,  paid  by  John  Pedriek 
2 suppers  .75 

2 lodgings  .25 

2 breakfasts  .75 

2 dinners  1.00 

2 lodgings  .25 

Horse  2 nights  1.00 

oats  .13 


$4.88 


There  is  also  preserved  complete  lists  of  clothes  and  books 
that  Richard  took  with  him  to  Harvard : 
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Acct.  of  Clothes  & Books  in 
Clothes 

4  sheets 
4 pillow  cases 
10  white  shirts  in  all 
4 white  neck  handkerchiefs 

3 flagg  Pocket  do. 

4 Trusses 

2 pr.  white  flannel  Drawers 

3 pr.  woolen  socks 

2 pr.  blue  worsted  stockings 

1 pr.  silk  do. 

3 pr.  cotton  do. 

1 pr.  do.  socks 

1  blue  b’deloth  coat 

1 pr.  Haresback  Pantaloons 

3 towels 

4 thin  vests 

2 seersucker  jackets 


Acct.  of  Clothes  in  Chest 

5 pr.  Duck  Trowsers 
3 do  jackets 

1 white  frock 
3 Baize  Shirts 

1 Flannel  do 

6 check  do 

2 pr.  Red  Drawers 

9 pr.  woolen  stockings 
2 pr.  blue  Nankin  trowsers 
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Richard  Pedrick  Jr’s  Trunk 
Books 

1 Bible 

1 French  Grammar 
1 Mattaires  Homer 

1 Hymn  Book 

2 Vols.  Graeia  Majora 

1 Sehrevilii  Greek  Lexicon 
1 Ainsworths  Dictionary 
1 small  Latin  grammar 
1 Lacroix  Algebra 
1 Eulers  do. 

1 Playfairs  Geometry 
1 Legendres  do. 

1 Lacroix  Arithmetic 
1 Walshs  System  of  do. 

3 vols.  of  Cowpers  Poems 
1 Popes  Essay  on  Man 

1 Life  of  Dr.  Franklin 
1 Washingtons  Address 
1 Letter  Writer 
1 Easy  way  to  Prolong  Life 
1 Familiar  Dialogues 
1 Cottage  in  the  Woods 
1 Peregrine  Pickle 
1 Old  French  Work 
1 Julia  & the  Baron 
1 Ciceronis  Orationes 
1 Greek  Grammar 
1 Dwights  Geography 
1 Practical  Navigator 

1 Case  of  Instruments  & 1 
G’s  scale 

Acct.  of  Clothes  in  Chest 

2 pr.  Blue  Nankin  jackets 

3 woolen  vests 

4 pr.  Blue  B’dcloth  Trowsers 

1 pr.  black  do 

3  blue  B’dcloth  jackets 

1 light  Pea  do 

2 bags 

3 pr.  mittens 

5 prs.  Gallows 

7  Sea  handkerchiefs 
1 quilt 
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Richard  Pedri2k  to  the  President  & Fellows 
of  Harvard  College,  Dr. 

To  his  First  Quarter  Bill  ending  October  1,  1819 
Steward  and  Commons  5.72 

Study  rent  2.50 

Instruction  11.50 

Librarian  .50 

Books  10.00 

Catalogue  and  CDmmencement  dinner  .44 

Repairs  .90 

Fuel  & other  expenses  of  Lecture  rooms  1.16 

Sweepers  and  sard  .85 


33.57 

Cr.  advance  10.00 


23.57 

Reed  payment  int.  .20 


Feb.  24,  1820  23.57 

S.  Higginson,  Tr. 

To  his  Fourth  Quarter  Bill,  ending  June  29,  1820 
Interest  to  be  paid,  i:  not  discharged  within  three  months. 
Steward  and  Commons  6.73 

Sizings  1.19 

Study  rent  2.50 

Instruction  1.50 

Librarian  .50 

Books  2.40 

Catalogue  and  Commencement  Dinner  .44 

Repairs  .71 

Fuel  and  other  expenses  of  Lecture  rooms  .87 

Sweepers  and  Sand  .80 

Wood  1.00 


$28.49 

Reed,  payment 
Aug.  30 

J.  Higginson 

Because  of  ill  health  and  financial  difficulties,  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Pedrick  was  forced  to  have  his  son  Richard  leave  college 
before  the  end  of  his  first  year.  His  uncle  John  showed  his 
disapproval  of  it  in  a letter  to  his  brother. 
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Sa 


em,  June  7,  1820 


Dear  Brother 

I yesterday  paid  Eichard’s  bills  & ^11  his  schoolmates  are 
astonished  that  you  have  taken  him  away.  His  chum  is 
quite  sick  & you  must  pay  for  the  qiiarter  ending  the  last 


has  been  in  favor  of 
than  cash.  He  may 


of  this  month.  My  own  opinion  alwayi 
his  having  an  education,  it  is  far  bette 
go  to  sea  & disEke  it  & then  he  would  be  behind  his  class. 
I know  it  is  a considerable  sum  to  piy,  yet  learning  can 
never  be  taken  away  from  him.  You  qan.  sell  the  things, 
offered  them  at  cost  to  Mr.  Choate,  & 

I am  truly  yours 

John  Pedrick 


he  is  to  write  me. 


es  your  things.  Have 


3d. 


And  a letter  from  a school  chum  to  Richard  regarding  the 
disposal  of  his  belongings: 

Cambridge,  Aug.  8,  1820 

Dear  Richard 

I received  yours  by  the  man  who  tab( 
engaged  a small  room  out  and  only  wapt  four  of  the  chairs. 
Two  are  injured  one  of  which  I will  Jake  and  give  you  the 
first  cost  for  the  four  which  I take,  jhink  I shall  not  want 
the  wash  stand  but  the  pitcher  and  b^wl.  I will  take  your 
half  of  the  old  table  which  we  cut  st)  much,  but  it  is  not 
worth  more  than  25  cts.  You  will  make  out  a bill  of  them 
and  send  it  to  my  father  and  he  will  pay  it.  Charley  says 
his  bill  is  1.25.  We  study  Lowths  grammar  and  review 
Greek  for  examination.  I have  not  time  enough  to  write 
more  as  the  man  is  in  haste.  We  hoped  to  see  you  here 
again  and  if  you  are  not  too  busy,  think  you ’d  like  to  come 
up.  Adieu. 

Yours  with  affection 

Charles  Choate 


Two  years  later  Richard  went  to  South  America.  He 
sailed  on  the  Ship  Friendship  and  tells  of  his  trip  in  letters 
written  to  his  parents. 

Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  27,  1882,  Monday  eve 

Dear  Father 

Being  necessitated  to  stop  here  for  water  and  Ballast  be- 
fore we  proceeded  round  the  Cape,  and  having  an  opportun- 
ity by  the  ship  Hope  which  sails  for  Philadelphia,  I deemed 
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it  my  duty  to  writfc  you  and  inform  you  of  the  particulars 
concerning  myself,  luring  the  time  I have  been  absent.  We 
arrived  here  in  siijty  three  days  from  Salem;  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  we  had  a little  rough  weather  but  the  rest  of  our 
passage  may  be  cafled  pleasant.  I have  been  very  well  con- 
tented ever  since  t left  home;  the  sea  has  agreed  with  me 
very  well  so  far  am  according  to  my  present  state  of  mind, 
I think  it  will  continue  to.  I was  neither  sea  sick  on  our 
first  coming  out,  ,ior  have  I had  a sick  day  during  our  ab- 
sence but  have  ei|joyed  my  health  perfectly.  Captain  Meek 
treats  me  very  w^l  indeed.  He  has  on  the  passage  out  given 
me  the  opportunty  of  working  several  lunar  observations, 
and  I have  kept  my  journal,  and  differed  but  fifteen  miles 
from  the  longitide  of  this  port  and  the  observations  that  I 
have  taken  by  tie  sun,  have  been  generally  to  a mile  with 
the  Captain’s.  Our  ship  is  tight.  But  ships  more  water 
than  the  Willian,  or  Margaret.  Squalls  do  not  affect  me 
as  formerly  sine  I know  that  the  All  Wise  Being  who  pre- 
sides over  us  ciuseth  them.  Mr.  Nichols  has  used  me  very 
kindly,  he  has  )ffered  me  the  use  of  any  of  his  Books,  & I 
feel  myself  unler  great  obligations  to  him.  He  recovered 
his  health  soon  after  we  left  Salem  & is  now  to  my  best  be- 
lief perfectly  Tell.  Captain  Meek  has  been  well  since  we 
left  Salem,  and  likewise  Thos.  Proctor  & Wm.  G.  Drury.  We 
have  filled  our  svater,  & taken  in  ballast  & expect  to  sail  in 
two  or  three  diys.  We  have  discharged  one  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  ta‘,  and  the  principal  part  of  our  fish.  Our 
fish  sold  for  I Relieve  12  Millreas  pr  quintal  ( which  is  about 
15  dollars).  Ve  have  today  been  taking  in  beeswax  & to- 
morrow expect  200  barrels  friehgt.  I believe  that  I cannot 
dispose  of  any  of  my  articles  here  to  advantage.  I am  very 
well  satisfied  vith  our  officers,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, and  with  tie  crew  in  general.  I beg  you  to  inform  my 
dear  mother  & sister  H,  if  I can  possibly  obtain  time  I shall 
write  them  fnm  this  but  if  I do  not  have  time,  I beseech 
you  Dear  Patler,  Remember  to  my  Dear  Mother,  her  absent 
son’s  sincere  bve,  and  best  respects  & likewise  to  my  dear 
Brothers  and  dsters.  I cannot  possibly  inform  you  how  long 
our  voyage  wil  continue  but  perhaps  18  months,  or  2 years, 
you  must  Dea"  Father  excuse  the  penmanship  as  we  have 
poor  accomodations  for  writing  in  the  forecastle  & it  is  al- 
most eleven  o'clock,  and  I am  very  tired  & shall  have  a 
watcli  to  stand  tonight,  & get  up  at  four  o’clock  for  a hard 
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day’s  work;  I must  close;  wishing  you  :o  inform  my  prom- 
ised friends  that  I cannot  possibly  write  them  from  this  and 
wishing  you  Dear  Father  all  the  felicit;  that  a mortal  can 
enjoy  on  this  earth;  I am  as  I hope  ,^our  affectionate  & 
dutiful  son  and  hope  I shall  continue  s),  till  time  with  us 
is  no  more. 

Yours 

Richard  Pdrick,  Jr. 

Ship  Friendship,  Callao  Harbour,  Dec.  22,  1822 
Dear  Father, 

Having  an  opportunity  of  writing  you  bj  the  way  of  Balti- 
more, I deemed  it  my  duty  as  well  as  m;  business  to  im- 
prove it.  I wrote  you  last  from  Rio  Janeiu  which  letter  no 
doubt  you  have  received  ere  this.  We  saled  from  Rio  on 
the  29th  of  August,  and  arrived  at  Yalpardso,  the  sixth  of 
November,  making  a passage  of  sixty  nine  days.  We  had 
it  very  cold  off  Cape  Horn,  with  considerabh  rain,  snow,  and 
hail,  but  no  very  heavy  gales  of  wind.  The  sea  off  the  Cape 
owing  to  its  regularity  is  not  so  heavy  as  I think  I have 
seen  it  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  the  gales  aie  much  heavier. 
Owing  to  westerly  winds  we  were  obliged  tk  proceed  as  far 
to  the  southard  as  60^,  before  we  doublel  the  Cape,  As 
respects  the  cargo,  we  sold  our  furniture,  )eef,  and  sugar, 
and  delivered  it  in  Valparaiso.  Our  flour  tiat  we  had  with 
us,  and  butter  that  we  bought  in  Rio,  we  soli  in  Valparaiso, 
to  be  delivered  in  this  place;  for  which  olace  we  sailed 
(after  lying  in  Valparaiso  34  days)  on  the  Hth  of  December 
and  arrived  on  the  20th  making  a passage  cf  20  days.  We 
have  not  begun  to  discharge  yet,  but  expet  to  begin  to- 
morrow. We  have  remarkable  fine  weathr  on  this  coast. 
It  rained  but  once  while  we  lay  in  Valparaiso,  where  the 
land  breeze  by  day  is  pretty  strong,  but  the  aights  are  calm 
and  serene.  Here  we  have  no  rain  at  all;  but  generally 
heavy  dews  in  the  night;  and  a fine  light  brteze  by  day.  I 
should  have  written  you  in  Valparaiso,  had  ! had  time,  by 
a Nantucket  whale  ship;  but  I think  you  wU  receive  this 
by  this  conveyance  before  she  arrives.  I ould  ha\e  sold 
my  tobacco  in  Valparaiso  for  37/  but  thought  I could  do 
better  here.  As  yet  I have  had  no  time  to  enquire  the 
prices  of  articles.  On  the  20th  of  November  we  had  a very 
heavy  shock  of  an  earthquake,  in  ValparaiiO,  which  shook 
down  and  injured  almost  all  the  houses,  & killed  a great 
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number  of  people.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  shipping  it 
being  perfectly  calm.  There  is  about  45  sail  of  shipping 
here  and  the  like  number  in  Valparaiso.  The  ship  Panther 
of  Boston  is  here  having  lost  her  & Mizen  masts  in  a 
hurricane  in  the  Grulf  of  California.  The  U.  S.  Schooner 
Dolphin  is  likewise  here  but  I believe  is  shortly  to  proceed 
home.  We  discharged  Thos.  Proctor  in  Valparaiso  and 
three  other  men,  two  of  whom  were  sick,  as  was  likewise  the 
steward  who  was  discharged  and  here  2 men  that  we  shipped 
in  Valparaiso,  who  came  out  of  New  York  in  the  Ship  China 
of  New  York  and  were  accused  of  denying  their  duty  on 
board  of  her,  were  taken  on  board  the  Dolphin  to  be  carried 
home  and  tried.  All  our  ships  company  are  well  at  present. 
William  Drury  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  wished  to 
be  remembered  to  his  friends,  and  acquaintances.  As  to  my 
own  health,  I have  not  had  a sick  hour,  since  I have  been 
absent.  Capt.  Meek  and  his  officers,  treat  me  very  well  so 
that  I am  not  discontented  in  the  least.  I am  not  certain  as 
yet,  whether  Mr.  Nichols  will  stop  on  the  coast,  or  not;  & 
according  to  all  the  information  I can  get,  we  shall  not  be 
home  this  18  months  or  2 years.  And  now  having  informed 
you  of  all  our  proceedings,  relative  to  the  voyage,  & given 
you  an  account  of  what  I have  seen,  I must  close  wishing 
you  Dear  Father  to  give  my  sincere  Love  and  best  regards 
to  My  Dear  Mother,  and  to  all  my  brothers,  and  sisters  & 
likewise  my  respects  in  particular  to  Grandmama’s  Barker 
& Bartlet,  & to  all  my  relations,  and  acquaintance,  and  re- 
main as  I hope  your  sincere  & affectionate  son. 

R.  Pedrick 

Lima  (Peru),  Nov.  5,  1823 

Dear  Father 

You  doubtless  ere  this  have  received  my  letters  per  Ship 
Friendship  informing  you  of  my  residence  in  this  Capital, 
etc.  by  the  way  of  Panama.  I shall  employ  the  brief  space 
of  time  in  writing  you.  You  doubtless  know  by  communi- 
cation that  Mr.  Nichols  remained  here  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Friendship.  From  his  ever  precarious  state  of  health 
and  owing  to  the  climate  here  not  agreeing  well  with  him 
he  had  continually  been  on  the  decline  with  the  liver  com- 
plaint until  the  28th  ult.  when  at  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon he  died.  I with  others  of  his  Countrymen  were  present. 
He  was  sensible  until  half  an  hour  of  his  exit  and  by  word 
& action  appeared  to  be  resigned  to  his  fate.  By  his  own 
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request  when  living  & by  the  decision  of  his  friends  after 
his  decease  he  was  on.  the  29th  taken  to  Callao  & buried  on 
the  Island  of  San  Lorenso  distant  about  five  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  reason  for  his  being  buried  there  was  that  to 
be  buried  in  the  Pauteon  or  Chief  Burying  place  of  the 
Catholics,  Baptism  is  requisite  masses  and  other  forms  of  the 
Catholic  Religion  must  be  submitted  to  after  death  which 
his  friends  here  thought  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  parents 
& friends  in  Salem  than  to  have  him  buried  by  his  Country- 
men after  the  form  of  the  Protestant  Religion  he  was. 
Those  of  our  house  including  myself  together  with  about  30 
more  masters  & super-cargoes  of  American  vessels  lying  here 
& prayers  were  read  by  the  captains  of  one  of  the  vessels. 
The  vessel  by  which  I write  sails  tomorrow  for  Panama, 
therefore  I have  but  a few  moments  to  spare.  By  advice 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  I learn  that  Captain  Meek  had  arrived 
there  likewise  the  Herald  Brig  belonging  to  some  concern 
on  board  which  Capt.  Meek  informs  me  are  two  letters.  We 
expect  her  every  day  and  I shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  I shall  wait  on  this  coast  yet  longer  till  I 
can  see  how  matters  & things  will  improve.  The  Royalists 
in  Peru  having  contrary  to  my  expectations  entered  Lima 
on  the  18  June,  & left  on  the  20  of  July  after  laying  a month 
encamped  in  sight  of  the  fortresses  of  Callao  & laid  heavy 
contributions  on  the  Inhabitants  of  Lima.  During  this  time 
the  Patriot  Grovernment  & forces  cooped  up  in  Callao  yet 
having  the  advantage  of  the  sea  board  despatched  two  ex- 
peditions to  the  Intermediary  to  occupy  the  holds  which  the 
Spaniards  had  left  in  coming  to  Lima  but  the  General  in 
Chief  of  the  Spanish  Army  anticipating  their  designs  des- 
patched a strong  body  of  calvary  & infantry  under  command 

of  Va by  land  2 weeks  before  he  left  with  the  rest  of 

his  troops  who  arriving  before  the  Patriots  had  gained  any 
considerable  advantages  defeated  the  first  Expedition  and 
being  soon  after  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  army  under 
command  of  the  general  in  chief  forced  the  2 Patriot  Ex- 
peditions to  retreat  & come  back  to  Lima.  But  General 
Bolivar  the  Libertador  of  Colombia  so  called  having  arrived 
here  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peruvians  with  5 or  6 thousand 
men  & being  invested  with  the  title  of  Commander  in  chief 
of  the  Patriot  forces  orders  the  expedition  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  his  own  troops  back  again  & sends  to  Guayaquil 
for  the  rest  of  his  army.  Prom  these'  advantages  the  Royal 
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Army  will  hold  out  much  longer  than  expected  but  must 
yield  in  the  course  of  12  or  14  months. 

I never  was  in  a better  state  of  health  than  I am  at  this 
moment.  The  climate  here  is  very  good  & healthy  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  I cannot  by  this  conveyance 
write  my  mother  or  any  of  my  brothers  or  sixers  as  time 
will  not  admit  of  it  But  tell  my  Dear  Mother  & Sister 
Hannah  that  I will  certainly  write  them  by  the  next  oppor- 
tunity My  Brothers  I should  think  will  not  forget  me  so 
far  as  to  neglect  to  write  when  opportunity  offers  I shaU 
certainly  write  them  when  time  and  opportunity  oftere.  Hive 
my  sincere  affection  to  my  dear  little  sisters  & finally  m^ 
that  rules  over  & protects  us  ever  preserve  my  Dear  Parents 
and  their  Children  which  is  the  most  earnest  wish  & Prayer 

of  your  affectionate  . i*  t 

P S Time  will  not  admit  of  my  saying  more  therefore  i 
take  a hasty  farewell  of  all  enquiring  or  nonenquiring  friends 
hoping  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  m which  I can  inform 
them  more  fully  & 

R.  P.,  Jr. 

Lima,  Peru,  April  30,  1824 

Capt.  Richard  Pedrick, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Dear  and  ever  esteemed  Father 

Since  my  last  of  November  5,  1823,  I have  reed  yours^ot 
Date  of  23  May  1823  by  the  Brig  Herald  you  cannot  but 
imagine  that  my  emotions  on  receiving  a letter  from  a Dear 
and  respected  Parent  were  most  agreeable.  Indeed  I know 
not  what  could  have  given  me  more  Pleasure.  By  the  tenor 
of  your  letter  I am  afraid  that  before  this  reaches  home, 
you  will  have  sailed,  that  is  if  it  was  your  intention  ready 
to  go  in  the  Washington.  Consoling  myself  however  with 
the  idea  that  you  will  probably  see  this  before  you  see  me, 
I shall  proceed. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  surprised  at  not  receiving  ^^re 
letters  from  me,  than  you  have,  which  you  have  probably 
imputed  to  ill  health  on  my  part,  or  to  the  miscarriage  ot 
the  letters;  But  if  you  have  received  my  communications  by 
the  Friendship,  as  probably  you  did  and  mine  of  Nov.  5 be- 
fore mentioned,  you  have  received  all  that  I have  ever 
written  As  regards  my  health,  I have  enjoyed  it  perfectly. 
Therefore  you  would  doubtless  have  received  more  communi- 
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cations  had  not  Business  etc  prevented.  In  a future  commun- 
ication, you  shall  be  informed  more  particularly  on  this  head, 
as  I find  myself  running  into  an  Elaborate  Apology,  which 
will  neither  amuse  nor  interest  you. 

In  my  last  I informed  you  of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Nichols,  of 
the  Entrance  of  the  Royal  forces  into  Lima,  and  of  the 
arrival  of  Bolivar  the  Libertador  of  Colombia.  Soon  after 
this  gene’s  arrival.  The  Congress  of  Lima,  declared  war 
against  Don  Jose  de  la  Rivaguero,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Entry  of  the  Royal  Forces  was  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru,  and  retreated  with  the  Patriot  Government  to 
Truxillo,  where  he  dissolved  the  Congress  by  force,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Royal  forces  from  Lima.  The  Congress  again 
convened,  appointed  Don  Jose  Touetagle  President  of  the 
Republic  and  declared  Rivaguero  a Traitor.  Gen^  Bolivar 
marches  against  Rivagueor  with  about  6000  men,  chiefly  his 
own  troops,  who  had  arrived  with  and  before  him,  from 
Guayaquil.  On  approaching  Rivaguero  who  had  with  him 
about  4000  men  (Half  of  them  unarmed)  all  of  them  joined 
Bolivar,  and  delivered  up  Rivaguero  into  the  hands  of  Boli- 
var, who  sent  him  to  Guayaquil.  Bolivar  did  not  return  to 
Lima  but  kept  his  troops  at  about  15  leagues  distant  from 
the  city.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  & Chilean  troops  who  were 
left  at  the  time  of  Bolivar’s  march  in  charge  of  the  castles 
in  Callao,  on  the  5th  of  February  last  rose  and  imprisoned 
their  officers,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  as  they  said 
for  their  arrears  of  pay.  Every  execution  was  made  or  pre- 
tended to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pacify 
and  allay  the  disorder  but  without  any  effect;  they  demand- 
ing $16,000  which  could  not  have  been  procured  if  they  had 
sold  all  the  Government.  In  4 days  after  the  Spanish  Flag 
was  hoisted  in  the  Castles,  at  the  instigation  of  some  Spanish 
offcers,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  Castle.  But  who  were  re- 
leased about  this  time.  Soon  after  they  send  an  express 
from  the  castles  to  Geffi  Rodil  of  the  Spanish  army  who  was 
near  Ica,  about  60  leagues  from  this  place  with  about  3000 
men.  About  this  time,  all  the  Patriots,  Officers,  Soldiers  and 
many  Citizens,  of  this  place  departed  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch for  Truxillo  and  the  Head  Quarters  of  Bolivar  and  on 
the  28th  of  February  about  2500  men  under  Generals  Monat 
and  Rodil  entered  the  city  and  marching  through  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Callao  where  they  took  possession  of  the  Castles, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine  about  2 
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years  ago.  Had  the  Peruvians  been  real  patriots  and  had 
their  general  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  love  of 
gain,  they  might  at  this  era  have  been  a free  and  independ- 
ent people  and  there  would  not  have  been  a Spaniard  under 
arms  in  all  Peru.  For  about  3 days  before  the  castles  were 
surrendered  by  the  Spaniards,  Gen^  Canterac  now  Gen^  in 
Chief  of  the  Spanish  army  marched  into  the  Castles  and 
with  3000  men  which  was  nearly  all  the  Troops  they  could 
raise,  and  marched  off  into  the  Interior  again  taking  with 
them  about  2 or  300,000  dollars  and  all  his  troops  and  the 
Spaniards  who  wished  to  leave  Callao.  This  he  did  in 
presence  of  Gen^  Jn  Martin  who  was  encamped  with  10 
thousand  men  between  this  and  Callao.  Had  Martin  then 
engaged  the  Spanish  army,  he  might  have  totally  destroyed 
it.  But  he  either  through  cowardice  or  selfish  motives, 
suffered  them  to  go  off  unmolested  and  soon  after  Martin, 
after  he  had  robbed  and  pocketed  200,000  dollars,  retired  be- 
yond the  Cordilleras,  to  Mendoza  as  a private  man.  So  that 
his  motive  for  joining  the  cause  of  the  Patriots  must  have 
been  merely  mercernary.  Since  that  time,  the  Spanish  army 
has  increased  to  about  16,000  men  among  all  of  which  there 
is  not  800  Spaniards.  It  is  the  custom  with  both  parties, 
when  they  take  any  prisoners  to  turn  them  immediately  into 
the  ranks.  This  practice  and  the  battles  they  have  of  late 
gained,  have  tended  to  this  increase  of  the  Royalists.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Castles,  D.  Jose  Bernardo 
Touetagle,  the  before  mentioned  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Peru,  was  turned  out  of  office.  Marshal  law  was  estab- 
lished and  Necochea  who  was  the  Buenes  Ayrean  Minister  to 
this  place  invested  with  the  title  of  Governor  of  Lima.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  ordered  by  Bolivar 
to  retreat  and  take  out  with  him  Touetagle  and  others  to 
Bolivar  ^s  head  quarters.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem  Toue- 
tagle found  means  to  remain  here  and  on  the  entry  of  the 
Spaniards  joined  them.  This  abominable  traitor  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Truxillo  when  the  Peruvians  first  rebelled  and  was 
a principal  actor  having  been  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  there  several  times.  The  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment Juan  Echeverria,  likewise  remained  and  joined  the 
Spaniards  and  is  now  mayor  of  the  city.  Several  of  the 
Congress  also  remained,  and  joined  the  Spanish  cause  and 
it  appears  they  had  good  reason  for  Bolivar  had  intercepted 
a correspondence  with  the  Spaniards  signed  by  13  of  the 
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Congress,  the  real  interest  of  which  was  to  deliver  him  and 
all  the  troops  to  the  Spaniards.  Touetagle  denies  being  at 
all  concerned  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Castles.  Since  the 
Spaniards  have  had  possession  here  a number  of  Peruvian 
officers  and  soldiers  have  passed  over  to  them.  The  Spaniards 
have  taken  good  care  to  march  all  the  troops  that  revolu- 
tionized and  passed  over  into  the  interior  and  have  placed 
troops  in  the  Castles  upon  whom  they  think  they  can  place 
more  dependence.  Gen^  Monet  marched  with  them  leaving 
Brigadier  Gen^  Rodil,  Governor  of  the  Castles  & the  Cende 
ae  Villa  Fuente  civil  governor  of  Lima,  but  I believe  he  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  Rodil.  The  government  here  are 
very  strict  with  regard  to  thieves,  if  a thief  is  taken  in  the 
act  it  is  certain  death.  Sometimes  they  do  not  allow  them 
time  for  confession  but  as  soon  as  they  catch  them  take  them 
to  the  Placa  and  shoot  them.  I have  seen  in  the  time  of 
the  Patriots  six  shot  at  once  and  I believe  the  Spaniards 
have  shot  about  20  since  they  have  been  here  in  Lima  and 
Callao,  besides  32  soldiers  who  were  shot  in  Callao  some- 
time since  for  revolutionizing  in  one  of  the  Ports  against  the 
Spaniards.  There  are  now  very  few  robberies  of  any  kind. 
Gen.  Rodil  is  a very  active  man  but  much  of  a brute  for  he 
has  very  little  respect  to  persons.  At  the  time  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Revolution  as  Mr.  Tracy  and  myself  were  coming 
out  of  a house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  about  10 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  5 horsemen  of  those  who  had  revolu- 
tionized, were  passing  by  as  a Patrol.  Mr.  Tracy  being  fore- 
most in  the  yard  (for  as  I have  mentioned  in  a former  letter 
the  houses  have  but  one  door  to  the  street)  and  opening  the 
door  was  accosted  by  one  of  these  who  turned  the  head  of 
his  horse  as  if  he  would  go  in  and  attempted  to  draw  a pistol 
from  his  holster.  About  this  time  I had  got  up  with  Mr. 
Tracy  who  having  two  pistols  with  him,  cocked  one  of  them. 
This  made  the  rogue  turn  his  horse  to  the  street  when  Mr. 
Tracy  fired  but  without  effect.  We  then  fired  two  other 
pistols  (as  I had  one  with  me  for  we  were  not  accustomed 
at  that  time  even  to  stand  in  the  door  unarmed).  The  rogues 
went  off  at  full  gallop  and  our  pistols  had  no  effect,  it  being 
so  dark  we  could  take  no  aim.  Better  for  us  perhaps  for  if 
we  had  killed  either  of  them  the  others  would  have  said  that 
we  attacked  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  As  a 
few  days  after  an  Englishman  shot  one  who  was  a Spanish 
soldier  and  was  imprisoned  for  a month  and  expected  worse 
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punishment.  This  soldier  was  attempting  with  others  to  get 
in  at  the  door  of  a house  the  very  night  that  the  Spanish 
entered.  We  hear  very  little  of  Gen.  Bolivar  and  his  forces 
but  it  is  expected  that  a general  battle  will  be  fought  in  one 
of  the  two  ensuing  months  in  which  if  Bolivar  gets  beaten 
all  Peru  will  be  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
I am  inclined  to  thinh  Bolivar  will  not  risk  a general  battle, 
unless  he  has  advantages  that  will  probably  decide  the 
victory  in  his  favor.  The  Spaniards  have  picked  up  in  the 
streets  of  Lima  from  7 to  10000  stragglers  whom  they  are 
drilling  in  the  Castles  for  soldiers.  The  main  body  of  the 
Royal  forces  under  General  Canterac  and  Valder  are  en- 
camped in  Jauja  about  100  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this 
place  so  that  nearly  all  Peru  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists.  There  are  however  a great  many  more  of  the 
common  people  in  Lima  in  favour  of  the  Patriots  than  there 
were  when  the  Spaniards  entered  for  they  fear  Rodil  but 
in  their  hearts  they  hate  him  and  should  Bolivar  gain  one 
battle  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  foreigners  who  are  here 
that  half  the  Spanish  army  would  desert  & fly  to  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  but  that  he  will  ultimately  triumph. 
In  fact  it  is  the  nature!  of  things  that  it  should  be  so.  Yet 
he  has  a number  of  evils  to  encounter.  For  in  the  first  place 
those  very  men  who  called  him  to  their  assistance  have  con- 
spired against  him  and  when  they  could  not  carry  their  de- 
signs into  execution  have  called  him  a Tyrant  saying  that 
he  wanted  to  place  them  under  the  government  of  Colombia 
&c.  If  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  common  people  and  the  poor,  ignorant 
children  who  worship  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  because 
the  Padres  tell  them  they  must  and  who  do  not  care  who 
rules  them  if  they  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  Nature.  But  I 
fear  I shall  tire  your  patience  with  subjects  which  no  doubt 
ere  this  reaches  you  will  have  been  seen  by  you  in  the  Pub- 
lic Prints.  However  as  it  has  not  been  much  trouble  to  me 
to  write  I think  it  will  be  less  for  you  to  peruse  I am  in  per- 
fect health  and  think  the  climate  agrees  with  me  perfectly 
well.  I do  not  yet  think  of  leaving  this  place  but  intend 
waiting  a little  longer.  I still  remain  with  Mr.  Tracy  as 
Capt.  Meek  and  my  letters  no  doubt  informed  you  where  I 
w^as  and  why  I left  the  ship.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  advice  contained  in  your  letter  and  hope  to  act  accord- 
ingly. We  have  received  N.  Y.  Papers  as  late  as  24th 
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December  1823,  mentioning  the  reinstatement  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  that  hostilities  had  ceased  between  France  & 
Spain.  I am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fettyplace 
as  I think  she  was  a worthy  woman  and  hope  that  her 
granddaughter  is  in  good  health.  You  have  not  mentioned 
a word  of  Grandmother  Barker  and  Bartlett  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  neither  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bartlett  and  wife  nor 
have  you  ever  mentioned  your  brother  John  and  children. 
At  the  distance  I am  separated  from,  you  and  all  my  friends 
all  things  of  this  kind  would  be  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a line  from  you  by 
the  Ship  China  or  Brig  Peru  both  of  which  have  arrived 
here  from  Salem.  I likewise  expected  you  would  have 
written  by  John  Bubier  (who  married  one  of  our  name  and 
has  arrived  here  in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  United  States  as  mid- 
shipman but  will  take  commission  of  Lieutenant)  but  was 
again  disappointed.  Opportunities  are  not  wanting  at  this 
epoch  to  send  letters  to  this  coast  as  almost  every  week  some 
vessel  or  other  arrives  round  the  cape  in  this  place  or  the 
ports  with  which  we  have  frequent  communications.  Should 
you  proceed  to  Europe  you  may  in  many  ports  find  oppor- 
tunities to  write  me  or  vessels  bound  to  Buenes  Ayres  or 
Rio  Janeiro  by  which  letters  will  come  as  sure  if  not  so 
quick  to  this  place  being  forwarded  from  those  places.  I 
shall  if  possible  write  my  mother  and  Brothers  and  Sisters 
which  letters  will  accompany.  Should  it  not  be  possible, 
please  give  them  my  sincere  love  & respects.  Should  any 
letter  addressed  to  any  of  my  old  acquaintances  accompany 
this  you  will  much  oblige  me  in  seeing  or  causing  it  to  be 
delivered.  Please  remember  me  to  Mr.  N.  & J.  Barker,  like- 
wise to  all  enquiring  or  nonenquiring  friends  and  to  old  Mr. 
Bond.  We  have  quite  an  American  squadron  now  in  Callao, 
viz.  Franklin  Seventy  Four,  Com.  Chas.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Frig- 
ate, Com.  Isaac  Hull,  & Dolphin  Schooner,  Capt.  Percival  I 
believe  commands  her.  The  Franklin  will  sail  tomorrow  or 
next  day  for  the  U.  S.  This  letter  may  perhaps  go  in  her 
but  I rather  think  I shall  defer  sending  it  till  the  sailing 
of  the  China  or  Peru  for  Salem  which  will  be  shortly.  Wish- 
ing you  my  dear  Father  all  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
which  is  consistent  for  mortal  enjoyment  on  this  earth,  I re- 
main your  affectionate  and  as  I hope  beloved  Son 

Richard  Pedrick,  Jr. 
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Richard’s  father  died  in  1824  and  he  came  home  to  visit 
his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  1827.  A bill  shows 
the  cost  of  his  passage. 

Received  from  Richard  Pedrick  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  being  for  passage  to  the  United  States  in 
Ship  Gulnare  I finding  all  stores.  Lima  21  June  1827  ex- 
cept wines. 

Nicholas  Brown 

he  owes  me  $5 

His  untimely  death  about  two  years  later,  on  20  May,  1829, 
at  Truxillo,  is  told  in  a letter  from  his  brother  William  to 
his  cousin  Elizabeth. 


Lima,  March  31,  1830 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Pedrick 
Salem,  Mass. 

My  dear  cousin 

Being  anxious  to  have  you  write  me  as  opportunities  may 
offer  & also  to  hear  how  all  the  good  folks  in  Salem  and 
yourself  are,  induces  me  to  write  you.  I left  in  the  Brig 
Smyrna  as  you  are  well  aware  for  the  coast  on  the  29th 
April,  1828.  We  met  with  an  accident  as  we  were  nearing 
the  Lat.  of  Cape  Horn  which  obliged  us  to  put  back  to  the 
first  port  & we  arrived  at  Montevideo  in  95  days  from  Boston 
on  the  middle  of  August.  I was  much  surprised  at  meeting 
with  Uncle  and  your  brother  John.  I was  there  9 weeks'  and 
stayed  at  his  house.  We  left  in  December  for  Valparaiso 
and  arrived  in  34  days.  We  came  down  in  11  days  from 
Valparaiso  & arrived  here  on  the  13  Dec.  1829.  The  voyage 
out  taken  together  was  very  pleasant  rendered  so  by  the 
good  society  of  my  late  Brother  Richard  & the  supercargo 
Mr.  John  Hooper  of  M’head.  A month  after  my  arrival  my 
Brother  R went  down  to  Truxillo  on  business  for  Mr.  Cryder 
formerly  a partner  of  the  Valparaiso  house  and  he  took  cold, 
was  taken  sick  and  died  in  five  days.  He  was  much  esteemed 
and  liked  by  a great  many  & his  death  will  undoubtedly  be 
felt  by  his  friends  and  our  family  very  deeply. 

This  city  is  situated  nine  miles  from  the  sea  in  an  exten- 
sive valley  surrounded  by  mountains  whose  tops  are  covered 
with  snow  the  whole  year  round  & in  the  Fruit  Gardens  can 
be  seen  all  kinds  of  Fruit  growing,  such  as  oranges,  lemons, 
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apples,  peaches  and  nearly  all  kinds  that  are  raised  in  the 
world. 

This  climate  is  very  mild  & healthy  & I like  it.  It  never 
freezes  nor  rains.  The  Ladies  are  very  handsome  and  the 
dress  worn  by  them  is  a very  singular  one  called  the  saya-y- 
manto. 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you  I remain 
Your  cousin  & friend 

Wm.  C.  Pedrick 


RECORDS  OF  “THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM 
AND  BEVERLY/’  1713-1752 


{Continued  from  Vol.  28,  p.  94) 


At  A Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pre^'^  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  Reguarly  assembled  on  the  Eleventh  day  of  March 
anno  Domini  = 1739^^  Ensign  John  Balch  was  Chosen  Mod- 
erator of  Said  meeting  at  the  same  meeting  m’^  Gideon  Rea 
m*‘  Daniell  Conant  and  m^  Mark  Dodge  were  Chosen  a 
Com^®®  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Said  Pre®^  M^  Daniell 
Conant  was  Chosen  Clerk  and  m^  Joseph  Creesy  was  Chosen 
Treasurer  at  the  Same  Meeting  the  above  Said  Com^®®  were 
Chosen  assesors  and  at  the  Same  meeting  m^  Jonathan  Dodge 
Juner  was  Chosen  Collector  for  Beuerly  part  of  the  Pre*^^ 
and  m’"  Ebene^  Trask  was  Chosen  Collector  for  Salem  part 
of  the  Pre®^  all  for  the  year  Ensuing  at  the  Same  Meeting 
m^  Josiah  Batchelder  and  m^  James  Meachem  and 
m^  Israel  Balch  was  Chosen  a Com^®®  to  Treet  with  y®'  Rev- 
erend m’’  Chipman  to  know  the  Reason  why  he  hath  not  given 
a Receipt  in  full  for  his  Sallery  for  Some  years  past  and  allso 
what  will  satisfy  or  make  him  Easy  for  his  Service  in  the 
Ministry  for  the  present  year  = 1740 — and  allso  voted  that 
m^*  Josiah  Trask  and  others  Should  have  the  liberty  of  Put- 
ting bannesters  on  and  doors  to  the  front  fore  seat  below  on 
the  womans  Side  in  Said  Meeting  house — 

Voted  that  the  Meeting  be  ajorned  unto  Tuesday  the  25*^ 
of  this  Instant  March  at  three  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitance  of  the  pre®^  of  Salem  and 
beverly  by  ajornment  from  the  Eleventh  Day  of  March  1739 
to  the  25  Day  of  sd  month  at  3 of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon 
then  voted  that  the  meeting  be  ajorned  unto  friday  the  28 
day  of  this  instant  march  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  after 
noon 

at  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitance  of  the  pre®i^  of  salem  and 
beverly  by  ajornment  from  the  Eleventh  Day  of  march  1739 
to  the  25  Day  of  sd  month  at  3 of  the  Clock  in  the  after 
noon  then  voted  that  the  meeting  be  a jorned  unto  friday 
the  28  day  of  this  instant  march  at  one  of  the  Clock  in  the 
after  noon 

At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitance  of  the  pre®^  of  salem  and 
beverly  by  ajornment  from  the  25  day  of  march  Instant  to 
the  28  day  of  sd  month:  voted  that  they  will  Contrabute 
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to  the  Reverend  mr  John  Chipman  to  wards  his  Support  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  the  Last  Sabbath  in  may  next  En- 
suing voted  that  they  will  Raise  two  hundred  pounds  in  bills 
of  credit  of  the  old  tenour  upon  the  Inhabitance  and  Estates 
within  and  belonging  to  this  precinct  for  the  Reverend  mr 
John  Chipmans  Support  this  present  year — 

Salem 

March  13  1739  then  Daniel  Conant  was  Sworn  to  the 
faithfull  Discharg  of  the  office  of  Clerk  and  assesor  for  the 
precinct  of  Salem  and  beverly  for  the  year  Ensuing  before 
Samuel  Barnard  Esqr  Justice  peace 
March  25  1740  then  Joseph  Cresy  was  Sworn  to  the  faith- 
full  Discharg  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  for  the  prec^  of  salem 
and  beverly  for  the  year  Ensuing 

march  25  1740  then  mark  Dodge  and  gideon  Rea  was 
Sworn  to  the  faithfull  Discharg  of  the  office  of  assesors  in 
Sd  precinct  of  salem  and  beverly  for  the  year  Ensuing 
March  25  1740  then  Jonathan  Dodge  Jun^  and  Ebenezer 
Trask  was  Sworn  to  the  faithfull  Discharge  of  ye  office  of 
Co  Lectors  in  the  pr*^^  of  Salem  and  beverly  for  the  year 
Ensuing 

by  Daniel  Conant  pre®^  Clerk 

Beverly  May  the  21®^  1740 

I the  Subscriber  partly  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of 
Two  hundred  pounds  Province  Bills  Rec*^  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  Towards  my  Salary  Anno 
Dom  1739  and  of  that  which  I have  heretofore  Rec^  of  the 
Treasurer  & partly  for  Several  other  considerations,  Do 
hereby  acquit  and  Discharge  the  Inhabitants  of  Said  Precinct 
of  & from  all  and  Every  Demands  or  Demand  of  my  Salary 
& of  Every  part  thereof  from  the  time  of  my  first  Settlement 
with  them  in  the  ministry  until  the  first  Day  of  March  Anno 
Domini  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Thirty  Nine 
fourty 

as  Witnesseth  my  hand 

John  Chipman 

August  20  1740  then  the  Commitee  gave  orders  as  follow- 
eth  to  Demand  and  Receive  of  the  two  Collectors  viz  Colc^ 
Jonathan  Dodge  his  List  118-13-5  and  of  Collector  Ebenezer 
Trask  his  List  98-07-00  the  whole  of  the  two  Lists  amounting 
to  217-00-05  and  orders  given  to  sd  Treasurer  to  pay  to  the 
Reverend  mr  John  Chipman  for  his  support  for  y®  year 
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1740  in  the  miinistery  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  pay<^  forth  with  and  the  other  hun- 
idred  to  be  payd  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  March  next 
Ensuing  the  Date  here  of  and  the  Remainder  of  the  above 
mentioned  sum  which  is  seventeen  pounds  and  five  pence 
to  Remain  in  the  Treasurey  untill  further  order  — allso  an 
order  Given  to  sd  Treasurer  to  pay  to  mr  Benjamin  Trask 
the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings 

November  4 1740  an  order  Drawn  on  mr  Joseph  Cresy 
Treasurer  to  pay  to  Daniel  Conant  the  Sum  of  thirty  one 
shillings 

March  2 1740'  an  order  Drawn  on  mr  Joseph  Cresy  Treas- 
urer to  pay  to  mr  moses  Flewen  three  pounds  — mr  Joseph 
Cressy  Treasurer  was  ordered  by  the  Committee  to  pay  to 
mr  william  Trow  the  sum  of  four  pounds  one  Shilling  and 
four  pence 

These  are  to  warn  the  Inhabitance  of  the  prec^  of  Salem 
and  Beverly  that  they  assemble  themselves  and  meet  to 
gather  at  the  publick  Meeting  house  in  sd  pre^  on  munday 
the  second  Day  of  March  Next  Ensuing  the  Date  hereof  at 
one  of  the  Clock  in  the  after  noon  then  and  their  to  make 
Choice  of  Some  Suteable  persons  for  a commitee  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  sd  prect  the  year  Ensuing  and  allso  to  make 
Choice  of  a Treasurer  a Clerk  and  assesors  and  Collectors 
all  for  the  year  Ensuing  also  to  make  some  addition  to  mr 
Chipmans  Stated  Salery  of  Eighty  pounds  a year  for  the 
year  Ensuing  allso  to  agree  upon  Some  way  to  make  a 
sufficient  fence  about  the  parish  Land  which  mr  Chipman 
Improves 

Dated  at  the  prec^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  february  16  anod 
1740 

By  order  of  the  Com^®®  Daniel  Conant  pr®^^  Clerk 

At  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitance  of  the  pre^  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  Regularly  assembled  on  munday  the  2 day  of  march 
1740  mr  Jonathan  Dodge  was  Chosen  moderator  for  sd  meet- 
ing Deacon  Joshua  Dodge  mr  Mark  Dodge  and  mr  gideon 
Rae  were  Chosen  a Commitee  to  manage  the  afairs  for  the 
parish  y®  year  Ensuing  mr  Joseph  Cresy  was  Chosen  Treas- 
urer for  the  year  Efisuing  and  Deac  Joshua  Dodge  was 
Chosen  Clerk  for  the  year  Ensuing  and  the  above  Named 
Com^®®  were  Chosen  assessors  for  the  year  Ensuing  sd 
Com^®®  were  Chosen  a Comettee  to  Repair  and  make  a suffi- 
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cient  fence  about  the  parish  Land  which  mr  Chipman  Im- 
proves Nathanael  Brown  and  Samvel  Brown  were  Chosen 
Collectors  for  the  year  Ensuing 

This  is  to  warn  and  give  Notice  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  to  assemble  them  selves  and 
Meet  togather  at  the  Publick  Meeting  house  in  sd  pre®^  on 
Tuesday  the  24  day  of  this  Instant  March  at  one  of  the  Clock 
in  the  Afternoon  then  and  there  to  agree  upon  how  much 
you  will  give  the  Reve^^*^  m’*  John  Chipman  for  his  Sallery 
for  the  year  Ensuing  allso  to  agree  upon  Some  way  to  Make 
a Sufficient  fence  about  the  Pre®^  land  which  m^  Chipman 
Improues  and  allso  to  agree  upon  Some  way  to  pay  the 
Com^®®  that  are  Chosen  to  repair  sd  fence,  and  allso  to  agree 
upon  Some  way  to  make  a fence  between  Benerces  Raymond 
and  the  burieng  place  Dated  at  the  Pre®*  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  March  y®  13^^  Anno  Domini  = 1740  by  order  of 
the  Com^®® 

Daniel  Conant  Pre®^  Clerk 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pre®*^  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  Leagually  warned,  and  assembled  on  the  24^^  = day 
of  March  Anno  Domini  1740  m^  Jonathan  Dodge  Sen^  was 
Chosen  Moderator  of  sd  Meeting  and  it  was  there  voted  To 
give  To  the  Rever’^^^  m^  Chipman  the  Sum  of  one  Hundred 
and  Eighty  pounds  which  makes  up  the  whole  Sum  of  two 
Hundred  pounds  for  his  Service  in  the  Ministry  for  the  year 
Ensuing  — 

At  the  Same  Meeting  Voted  that  m^  Grideon  Rea  m^  Mark 
Dodge  & Joshua  Dodge  were  Chosen  a Com*^®®  and  fully  Im- 
powered  to  take  a vew  of  the  fece  about  the  Parish  land  that 
m^‘  Chipman  Improves,  and  take  that  Care  that  all  Such  per- 
sons as  are  Not  gone  out  of  the  Parrish  shall  make  up  their 
proportions  as  it  was  Set  out  to  them,  Excep  Some  fence  in 
the  Swamp  if  any  Such  person  desire  to  have  his  part  or  Just 
so  much  Let  to  them  on  the  upland  and  will  make  up  a good 
Stonwall  on  or  before  thirtyeth  Day  of  June  next  Ensuing 
the  Date  herof  the  afore  sd  Com*®®  are  Impowered  to  Make 
the  Exchang  if  ther  be  upland  to  Exchang  with  them  Voted 
At  the  Same  Meeting  that  y®  afore  sd  Com*®«  are  hereby 
Impowered  to  take  Care  and  Make  up  all  Such  fence  that 
was  Set  out  to  Some  persons  amongst  us  that  are  Now  Re- 
moved out  of  the  Parish  the  sd  Com*®©  to  make  up  Such 
fence  into  a good  Stonwall  or  a sufficient  Rail  fence  and  to 
draw  the  money  out  of  the  Parish  Treasury  to  pay  the  Same 
March  24=1740^*  — 
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March  21  — 1740  Joshua  Dodge  was  Sworn  as  Clerk  and 
assesor  before  Squir  Higginson  — and  march  y®  31  — 1740/ 
41  mr  Gidion  Rea  and  Mark  Dodge  were  Sworn  to  y® 
faithfull  discharge  of  their  Office  as  assesors  all  for  y®  year 
1741  and  Nathan^^  Brown  and  Sam^^  Brown  were  Sworn  to 
y®  faithfull  discharg  of  y®  office  of  Collectors  — and 
Joseph  Creesy  Treasurer 

March  y®  31  — 1741  Then  the  Com*®®  Reck^  with  m** 
Joseph  Creesy  Treasu^,  for  the  two  Lists  Committed  to  y® 
Collectors  to  m^  Nathan^^  Raymond  and  m^  Robert  Baker  for 
y®  year  1739  m^  Raymonds  list  was  £124-8s-10d  and  m^ 
Bakers  list  was  096  - 6 - 6 and  allso  for  what  was  in  Sd 
Treas^®,  hand  at  a Reck"^  with  y®  Com*®'®  y®  20*^  of  August 
Anno  Domini  1740  was  9-18-5  The  whol  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  Thirty  pounds  — 13  shillings  & threepence  and 
what  sd  Treasu’'  hath  payed  out  of  sd  Sum  or  Sums  Is  to  y® 
Reve’^^<^  m^  Chipman  for  y®  year  1739  — 200-0-0  to  m^  Dan^* 
Conant  for  making  some  fence  about  y®  Parrish  land 
01-11-0  to  m^  Benjam^  Trask  for  making  Some  Irons  to  keep 
back  the  Meeting  house  windows  0-15^0  to  abatements  on 
Coll*^  Nathan^  Raymonds  list  3-17-3  and  on  Collec*’'  Robert 
Bakers  list  0-6-6  and  allowed  to  Each  of  y®  sd  Collec*^®  for 
their  Service  twenty  shillings  apeice  and  allowed  to  y®  sd 
Treasurer  for  his  Service  for  y®  year  1739  0-18-4  And  now 
there  Remains  in  sd  Treas"^  hand  the  Sum  of  21-5-8 

The  List  of  Rates  for  Salem  part  of  the  Parrish  Commit^ 
to  Collector  Sam^*  Brown  for  y®  year  1741 

Poles  Real  Estate  Personal  Total  Sum 

£ s d 


Abraham  Brown 

01-  2-  0 

1-12-  0 

0-14-  0 

3-  8-  0 

Benjam^  Brown 

0-11-  0 

0H7-  4 

0-  5-  8 

1-14-  0 

Joseph  Brown 

0-11-  0 

0-  9-  9 

0-4-4 

1-  5-  1 

John  Batchelder 

1-  2-  0 

1-16-  5 

0-17-  0 

3-15-  5 

y®  widow  Ruth  Batch- 

elder 

and  her  son  Jonathan 

0-11-  0 

1-  9-11 

0-13-10 

2-14-  9 

Josiah  Batchelder 

1-  2-  0 

1-  9-11 

0-13-10 

3-  5-  9 

John  Balchelde^  Jun^ 

1-  2-  0 

1-4-6 

0-  7-  0 

2-13-  6 

Josiah  Batcheld^  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

0-14-  0 

0-3-6 

1-  8-  6 

Joshua  Batchelder 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  1-  6 

0-12-  6 

George  Batchelder 

0-11-  0 

0-0-0 

0-  2-  0 

0-13-  0 

Jonathan  Baker 

0-11-  0 

0-  9-  0 

0-3-0 

1-  3-  0 

Sam^^  Brown 

1-  2-  0 

1-19-  0 

0-17-10 

3-  8-10 
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Poles 

Real  Estate  Personal 

Total  Sum 

Robert  Baker 

1-  2-  0 

0-16-  0 

0-  7-  6 

2-  5-  6 

Joshua  Coming 

0-11-  0 

1-12-  0 

0-  1-10 

2-  4-10 

Job  Creesy 

01-  2-  0 

0H5-  0 

(L  4-  3 

2-  1-  3 

Noah  Creesy 

0-11-  0 

1-10-  7 

0-14-  6 

2-16-  1 

John  Creesy 

0-11-  0 

Ot  5-  2 

0-  2-  0 

0-18-  2 

Benjam^^  Jefferds 

0-11-  0 

1-15-10 

0-13-  6 

3-  0-  4 

Rufus  Herrick 

0-11-  0 

1-14-  3 

1-  4-  2 

3-  9-  5 

Rufus  Herrick  Jun** 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  2-  6 

0-13-  6 

Cap^  John  Leach 

1-  2-  0 

2-19-  6 

1-12-  0 

5-13-  6 

Cap^  John  Leach  for  Jonathan  Raymond® 

0-  7-  0 

Sam^^  Leach 

0-11-  0 

1 0-14-10 

0-  4r  7 

1-10-  5 

Sam^^  Leach  for  Abijah  Easties  land 

0-  2-  6 

Richard  Leach 

0-11-  0 

0-11-  6 

0-2-0 

1-  4-  6 

John  Green 

0-11-  0 

0-19-  0 

0-  8-  0 

1-18-  0 

William  Green 

0-11-  0 

1-16-  9 

0-  2 - 0 

2-  9-  9 

William  Porter 

0-11-  0 

4-  5-  0 

2-  4-  6 

7-  0-  6 

William  Henfield 

0-11-  0 

0-11-  0 

Benjamin  Porter 

0-11-  0 

0-2-0 

0-13-  0 

Joseph  Porter 

0-11-  0 

0-1-0 

0-12-  0 

Thomas  Preston 

0-11-  0 

0-19-  8 

0-12-  1 

2-  2-  9 

Thomas  Preston  Jun** 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-  1-  9 

0-14-  9 

Thomas  Preston  Jun^  for  land  of  Coming 

0-  2-  0 

y*^  widow  Abigail  Leach 

1 0-  1-  3 

0-  1-  3 

Joshua  Rea 

0-11-  0 

(M3-  6 

0-  1-  0 

1-  5-  6 

Gideon  Rea 

1-  2-  0 

1-11-  0 

0-12-  8 

3-  5-  8 

Sam^i  Woodbery 

1-  2-  0 

1-14-  0 

0-17-  6 

3-13-  6 

William  Woodbery 

1 

for  part  of  y®  Mills 

1 

0-13-  8 

0-13-  8 

Ebenezer  Woodberry 

0-11-  0 

0-16-11 

0-3-0 

1-10-11 

Robert  Meachem 

0-11-  0 

0-13-  0 

0-4-0 

1-  8-  0 

Sam^^  Trask 

0-11-  0 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

1-4-8 

Josiah  Trask 

0-11-  0 

0-19-  9 

0-  8-  2 

1-18-11 

Benjam’^  Trask 

0-11-  0 

0 - 4-  5 

0-  2-10 

0-18-  3 

Benjam^  Trask  for  Comings  land 

0-  2 - 0 

Ebenez^  Trask  I 

0-11-  0 

1-  7-  0 

0-13-  0 

2-11-  0 

Ebenezer  Trask  for  Culs  land 

0-4-0 

Josiah  Trow 

0-11-  0 

0-10^  3 

0-  3-  7 

1-  4-  2 

Benjamn  Creesy 

0-11-  0 

1-  6-  6 

0-7-0 

2-  4-  6 

Benjamin  Creesy  for  y® 

widow  Dodges  land 

0-  3-  6 

Joseph  Brown  for  land  of  y®  widow  Dbdge® 

0-  3-  6 

Israel  Andrews  for  land 

0-  2-  4 

John  Jacobs  for  land  I 

0-  8-  0 

John  Herrick  of  wenham  for  land 

1 

0-15-  9 
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Poles  Real  Estate 

Josiah  Herrick  for  land  | 

Lif^  John  Baker  for  land  | 

widow  of  John  Foster  for  land 
Daniell  Andrews  for  land 
Lif^  John  Waters  for  land 
Benjam^  Chiuer  for  land 
Nathan^i  Brown  for  land 
Joseph  Jacobs  for'  land 
Amos  Buxton  for  land 
Ruth  Batchelder  for  land 
Richard  Jefferd  | 0-11-  0 


Personal  Total  Sum 

0-  4-10 

1-  0-  0 
0-  6-  0 
0-  2-  0 
0-  8-  0 
0-  0-  8 
0-  1-  4 
0-  3-  8 
0-  0-  8 
0-  2-  6 
0-11-  0 


Total  Sum  96-  2-10 


The  list  of  Rates  for  Beverly  part  of  the  Pre®^,  Committed 
to  Collector  Nathan^^  Brown  for  the  year  1741  — 


Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

Total  Sum 

Freeborn  Balch 

1-  2-  0 

0-12-  0 

0-  6- 

8 

2-0-8 

Freeborn  Balch  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  1- 

6 

0-12-  6 

Ensign  John  Balch 

0-11-  0 

0-17-  0 

0-  8^- 

6 

1-16-  6 

Sam^i  Balch 

0-11-  0 

0-  9-  0 

0-  3 - 

8 

1-  3-  8 

Israel  Balch 

1-  2-  0 

0-  6-  6 

0-  4- 

0 

1-12-  6 

Joshua  Balch 

0-11-  0 

0-11-  0 

Nathan^^  Brown 

0-11-  0 

0-17-  0 

0-  8- 

6 

1-16-  6 

Nathan^^  Batchelder 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-  1- 

0 

0-14-  6 

Deacon  John  Conant 

1-13-  0 

1-  6-  6 

0-18- 

4 

3-17-10 

John  Conant  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

0^  1-  0 

0-  1- 

0 

0-13-  0 

Jacob  Brown  of  Ipswich  for  land 

0-  4-  0 

Thomas  Brown  of  Ipswich  for  land 

0-4-0 

Ensign  Daniel  Conant 

1-  2-  0 

1-14-  0 

1-  1- 

4 

3-17-  4 

Jacob  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  2- 

0 

0-13-  0 

Matthew  Coy 

0-11-  0 

0-  1-  2 

0-  1- 

9 

0-13-11 

James  Clark 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-  1- 

0 

0-14-  0 

John  Coy 

0-11-  0 

0-11-  0 

Andrew  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-19-  4 

1-  3- 

0 

2-13-  4 

Jonathan  Dodge 

1-13-  0 

0-  3-  0 

0-  2- 

6 

1-18-  6 

William  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

1-  5-  0 

0-18- 

5 

2-14-  5 

John  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

1-  5-  6 

0-17- 

0 

2-13-  6 

Jonathan  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

0-16-  5 

0-12- 

0 

1-19-  5 

Jonathan  Dodge  3^ 

0-11-  0 

0-0-0 

0-  2- 

6 

0-13-  6 

Edward  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-15-  0 

0-  8- 

6 

1-14-  6 

Mark  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-16-  9 

0-12- 

4 

2-  0-  1 

Jonah  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

1-  2-  7 

0-13- 

7 

2-  7-  2 
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Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal  Total  Sum 

Elishah  Dodge 

1-  2-  0 

1-1-6  1 

0-13-  6 

2-17-  0 

Nathan^^  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-2-6 

0-  1-  6 

0-15-  0 

Nathan^^  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

1 

0-11-  0 

Frances  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-18-  6 

0-  7-  6 

1-17-  0 

Joshua  Dodge 

1-2-0 

3-0-0 

1-  0-  0 

5-  2-  0 

Robert  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

1-  3-  0 

0-14-  6 

2-  8-  6 

Robert  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-11-  0 

(1.16-  6 

0-  8-  3 

1-15-  9 

Benjam^  Dodge 

1-13-  0 

0-  8-  3 

0-4-6 

2-  5-  9 

Isaac  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-14-10 

0-4-0 

1-  9-10 

Joshua  Dodge  Jun^ 

1-  2-  0 

0-11-  0 

0-  3-  0 

1-16-  0 

Caleb  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-  1-  6 

0-  1-  8 

0-14-  2 

Bartholo^®^  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0-0-0 

0-  2-  0 

0-13-  0 

Amos  Dodge 

0-11-  0 

0 - 0-  0 

0-1-0 

0-12-  0 

Benjam^  Dike 

1-  2-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-  1-  0 

1-  4-  0 

Nathan^^  Balch 
Roger  Balch 

1-  2-  0 
0-11-  0 

0-2-0 

0-  2-  0 

1-  6-  0 
0-11-  0 

Moses  Fluent 

0-11-  0 

0-1-0 

0-1-0 

0-13-  0 

John  Fluent 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-1-0 

0-13-  0 

John  Herrick 

0-11-  0 

1-  7-  3 

Oull-  8 

2-  9-11 

Zachery  Herrick 

0-11-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-12-  0 

Henery  Herrick  y®  3^ 

0-11-  0 

1-18^  0 

0-  8-  0 

2-17-  0 

Ezekel  Hayward 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-15-  0 

James  Meachem 

1-  2-  0 

1-  5-  0 

1-  0-  7 

3-  7-  7 

Ebenezer  Meachem 

0-11-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  2-  3 

0-13-  3 

y®  widow  Sarah  Prince 
Deacon  Jonathan 

1 

0-3-3 

0-0-7 

0-  3-10 

Raymond 

1 0-11-  0 

11-7-4 

0-12-  5 

1 2-10-  9 

Benerjes  Raymond 
LeP  Nathan^ 

1 0-11-  0 

1 1-  7-  4 

0-12-  5 

1 2-10-  9 

' * Raymond 

0-11-  0 

11-7-0 

11-6-7 

3-14-  0 

David  Raymond 
Cap^  Ebenezer 

0-11-  0 

1 

1 

0-11-  0 

1 

1 

1 0-11-  0 

1 2-14-  8 

1 1-18-  0 

15-3-8 

William  Raymond  | 

Cornet  Benjam’^ 

0-11-  0 1 

10-2-0 

1 0-13-  0 

Raymond 
Nathan^^  Raymond 

11-2-0 

1 0-18-  9 

1 0-10-  0 

1 2-10-  9 

Jun’"  1 

0-11-  0 1 

0-  1-11 

0-12-11 

Joseph  Creesy 

0-11-  0 

1-13-  4 

0-12-11 

2-17-  3 

George  Raymond 

0-11-  0 

0-  3-  6 

0-  1-  3 

0-15-  9 

Phillip  Sprigs 

0-11-  0 

0-  2-  0 

0-13-  0 

Peter  Shaw 

0-11-  0 

0-  1-  5 

0-2-0 

0-14-  5 

William  Trow 

0-11-  0 

0-  6-  0 

0-  3-  0 

1-  0-  0 
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Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

William  Trask 

0-11-  0 

0-13-  3 

0-  7-  3 

Peter  Woodberry 

1-  2-  0 

1-  3-  0 

0-15-  2 

Josiah  Woodberry 
Josiah  Woodberry 

0-11-  0 

2-  1-  0 

1-16-  0 

Jun’^  1 

0-11-  0 

0-  3-  7 

Doctor  Benjam"  Jones  | 
Caleb  Balch  for  land 

0-11-  0 

1 

0-  9-  0 

0-  3-10 

Deacon  Benjam”  Balch  for  land 
y^-  widow  Mary  Cue  for  land 

Sam**  Tarbox  for  land 
Andrew  Elliot  for  land 
Robert  Stone  for  land 
Moses  Gage  for  land 

Henery  Herrick  for  land 

Cap*^  Henery  Herrick  for  land 
Etisign  Joshua  Herrick  for  land 
James  Kembal  for  land 
John  Jones  of  Wenham  for  land 
Benjamin  Edwards  for  land 
Sam*^  Smith  for  land 
Jonathan  Conant  for  land 
^am^^  Trask  for  land 
Ben  jam"-  Trask  for  land 
Edward  Trask  for  land 
William  Pert 
Edward  Fittsgerrall 


1-11-  6 

3-  0-  2 

4-  8-  0 

0- 14-  7 

1-  3-10 
1-  3-  4 
0-17-  7 
0-17-  0 
0-6-0 
0-  4-  1 

0-  9-  8 
0-  1-10 

1-  7-10 
0-  9-  8 
0-  8-  0 
0-  7-  9 
0-  6-  6 
0-  2-  0 
0-  2-  7 
0-  8-  0 
0-  2-10 
0-  3-  3 
0-1-6 
0-11-  0 
0-11-  0 


Total  Sum  122-18-  2 


June  y®  18*^^=1741  An  account  of  the  Money  Levyed  and 
assessed  on  the  Inhabitants  and  Estates  In  the  Pre^^  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  for  the  suport  of  the  Reve"^  m^  John 
Chipman  for  the  year  — A — D — 1741  — And  at  the  Same 
time  an  order  given  to  m’^  Joseph  Creesy  Treasurer  to  de- 
mand and  Recieve  of  the  two  Collectors  the  whol  Sum  of  two 
Hundred  and  Nineteen  pounds  and  one  shilling  that  being 
the  whole  of  the  two  lists  of  assesment  for  that  year  for 
which  Sum  Said  Treasurer  stands  Indebted  to  Said  Pre^*^ 
and  hath  order  to  Demand  the  Sums  as  followeth  viz  of  Col- 
lector Nathan^^  Brown  the  full  sum  of  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  two  pounds  Eighteen  shillings  and  two  pence  — and 
of  Collector  Sam^  Brown  the  full  sum  of  Ninety  and  Six 
pounds  two  shillings  and  ten  pence  the  whole  sum  amount- 
ing to  two  Hundred  and  Nineteen  pounds  and  one  shilling  — 
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Out  of  which  sum  or  sums  said  Treasurer  hath  an  order 
given  him  of  Even  Date  With  these  presents  to  pay  out  unto 
the  Reverend  m^  John  Chipman  the  full  sum  of  two  Hundred 
pounds  and  the  Remainder  of  said  sum  or  sums  being  Nine- 
teen pounds  and  one  shilling  to  Remain  in  the  Treasury 
untill  further  order 

Sept  — 18^^  — 1741  — then  Order  was  given  to 
Treasurer  to  pay  to  m’’  Benjam^  Rutland  the  Sum  of  one 
pound  four  shillings  for  mending  the  Meeting  house  glass 
October  y®  16'^^  — 1741  then  order  was  given  to  Treasur 
Creesy  to  pay  to  m^  Gideon  Rea  the  sum  of  1-15-0  for  Re- 
pairing y®  Parrish  fence  for  y®  year  1741 — 

Sep^’^  18 — 1741  then  order  was  given  to  m^  Joseph  Creesy 
Treasurer  to  pay  to  m^  Benja^^^  Rutland  for  mending  y® 
Meeting  house  glass  in  y®  year  1741  = 1-4-6 

February  y®  16^^ — 1741  then  y®  Commitee  gave  an  order 
to  y®  Treasurer  to  pay  to  m’^  Benjamin  Creesy  the  sum  of 
one  pound  and  three  shillings  for  Laying  some  Clabbords  on 
y®  Meeting  house  in  y^  year  1741 

March  y®  10^^  — 1741  then  the  Parrish  Com^®®  Reckned 
with  Treasur  Joseph  Cresy  as  to  the  List  of  Rates  for  y® 
year  1740  and  for  the  other  behindments  and  there  Remains 
in  The  Treasurers  hand  22-12-0 

The  above  written  Settlement  or  Reckning  was  answered 
in  manner  as  followeth  viz  by  m’^  Chipmans  Rec^  200-0-0  by 
abatements  & loss  money  on  Colee^^  Ebenez^  Trasks  list  to 
gather  with  his  allowance  For  his  Collection  2-1-1  by  abate- 
ments on  Collect^  Dodges  list  and  Allowance  For  his  Service 

2- 7-5  to  m’^  Rutland  for  mending  the  Meeting  house  glass 
for  the  year  1741=  1-0-0  to  m’'  fluent  for  the  year  1740  = 

3- 0-0  to  m’"  Trow  for  the  year  1740  = 4-0-0  to  other  allow- 
ance and  abatements  9-19-0 

These  are  to  Warn  and  give  Notice  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
in  the  Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  that  they  assemble  them 
selves  and  Meet  to  gather  at  the  Publick  Meeting  house  in 
sd  Pre®^  on  Wednesday  the  tenth  Day  of  March  next  En- 
suing at  one  of  the  Clock  on  sd  Day  then  and  there  to  Make 
Choice  of  some  suitable  persons  for  a Com^®e  to  Manage  the 
prudential  Affairs  of  sd  Pre®^  for  the  year  Ensuing  and  allso 
to  make  Choice  of  a Clerk  and  assessors  and  a Treasurer 
and  Collectors  all  for  the  year  Ensuing  and  allso  to  Do  what 
may  be  thought  most  propper  for  the  support  of  the 
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Keverend  m*'  Chipman  for  the  year  Ensuing  and  allso  to  Do 
what  may  then  be  thought  best  as  to  Seating  some  or  all  the 
People  in  our  Meeting  house  it  being  Requested  by  some 
persons  that  it  might  be  put  into  the  warrant  Dated  at  the 
Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  the  Twenty  third  Day  of  Febru- 
ary Anno  Domini  1741  pr  Order  of  y®  Comm^®® 

Joshua  Dodge  Pre°^  Clerk 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pre®^  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  Reguarly  warned  and  assembled  on  the  Tenth  Day 
of  March  anno  Domini  1741  Ensin  John  Balch  was  then 
Voted  and  Chosen  Moderator  of  sd  Meetings  and  m**  Gideon 
Rea  and  m^  Mark  Dodg  and  Joshua  Dodge  were  Chose  A 
Com^®®  to  Manage  the  prudental  affairs  of  sd  Pre^^  and  at 
the  Same  Meeting  Joshua  Dodge  was  Chosen  Clerk  and  at 
the  Same  Meeting  the  above  sd  Comt^®  were  Chosen  assessors 
and  Doc^  Benjamin  Jones  was  Chosen  Treasurer  and  m^ 
Benjamin  Creesy  was  then  Chosen  Collector  for  Salem  part 
of  sd  Prec^  and  m^  Peter  Woodbury  was  then  Chosen  Collect- 
or for  Beverly  part  of  sd  Parrish  All  for  the  year  Ensuing^ 
at  the  Same  Meeting  It  was  Voted  to  Chuse  a Comt®®  to 
Seat  all  the  People  in  our  Meeting  house  then  Voted  to  Cuse 
a Comt®®  of  five  persons  to  Seat  sd  House  and  Cap^  John 
Leach  E'ns*'  John  Balch  Dea®^  John  Conant  m’^  Ebenezer 
Trask  and  m^  Joseph  Creesy  they  were  then  Chosen  A Comt®® 
to  Seat  the  sd  House  as  a fore  sd  they  or  the  Major  part  of 
them  Then  the  Meeting  was  ajorned  unto  the  Last  Wednes- 
day in  May  next  Ensuing  the  Date  hereof  at  one  of  the 
Clock  in  sd  day 

March  y®  10^^  1741  — then  y®  Comm^®©  gave  an  order  to 
DocH  Benjamin  Jones  Treasurer  to  Demand  and  Receive  of 
m^  Joseph  Creesy  Treasurer  the  Sum  of  Twenty  two  pounds 
and  twelve  shillings  and  to  Receive  of  Collect^  Nathan^^ 
Brown  the  Sum  of  one  Hundred  twenty  two  pounds  Eighteen 
shillings  and  two  pence  and  of  Collect’'  Sam^^  Brown  the  Sum 
of  Ninety  six  pounds  two  shillings  and  ten  pence  the  whole 
amounting  to  £241  = 13®  = 0^ 

Upon  an  ajornment  of  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitans  of  the 
Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  from  the  10^^  day  of  March=A- 
]>=1741=to  the  Last  Wednesday  in  May=1742=or  the 
26^  Day  of  may=1742  then  and  there  to  Do  what  may  be 
Convenient  for  the  Support  of  y®  Reverend  m’'  Chipman  for 
y®  year  Ensuing  and  it  was  then  Voted  to  give  to  y®  Reverend 
m^  Chipman  for  his  Support  for  the  year  Ensuing  the  Sum 
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of  Seventy  and  five  pounds  province  bills  of  the  New  tennor 
or  in  other  Money  Bquivelent  to  it 

May  y® — 26^^^— 1742=^hen  there  was  an  order  given  to 
Doc^  Benjam^  Jones  Treasurer  to  pay  to  Joshua  Dodge  the 
Sum  of  Thirty  and  five  shillings  Bills  of  Credit  of  the  old 
tennor  pr  = order  of  y®  Com^®®  for  Repairing  y®  Parrish 
Fence:  1741  — 

May  y®  26^  = 1742  then  y®  Com^®®  gave  an  Order  to 
y®  Treasurer  Jones  to  pay  to  Mark  Dodge  for  Repairing 
the  Parrish  fence  in  y®  year — 1741 ; the  Sum  of  four  shillings 
old  tennor 

March  y®  16 — 1741  Order  was  given  to  Treasurer  Jones  to 
pay  to  m^  Fluent  for  taking  Care  of  y®  Meeting  hous  for  y® 
year  — 1741  = old  tennor  4-0-0 


The  list  for  Beverly  part  of  sd  Pre*  for  y®  year  1742 
Commited  to  Collector  Peter  Woodbery 

Poles  Real  Estate  Personal  Total  Sum 


Freeborn  Balch 

- 8- 

0 

0- 

4- 

6 

- 

2- 

6 

0-15- 

0 

Freeborn  Balch  Ju’' 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0-  4- 

5 

Ens’^  John  Balch 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

6- 

5 

0- 

3- 

2 

0-13- 

7 

Sam^^  Balch 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

2- 

6 

0- 

1- 

4 

0-  7-: 

LO 

Israeli  Balch 

0-12- 

0 

0- 

2- 

5 

0- 

1- 

6 

0-15-11 

Joshua  Balch 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4- 

0 

Roger  Balch 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4- 

0 

Nathaniell  Brown 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

6- 

5 

0- 

3- 

2 

0-13- 

7 

Bartholomew  Brown 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4- 

0 

Nathaniell  Batchelder 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

4 

0-  5- 

1 

Dea’^  John  Conant 

0-  8- 

0 

0- 

9-11 

0- 

7- 

0 

1-  4-11 

John  Conant  Jun’^ 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

5 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-  4- 

9 

Ens’^  Daniell  Conant 

0-  8- 

0 

0-13- 

0 

0- 

8- 

0 

1-  9- 

0 

Daniell  Conant  Jun’' 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4- 

0 

Matthew  Coy 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

0^ 

4 

0- 

0- 

6 

0-  4-10 

John  Coy 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4- 

0 

Andrew  Dodge 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

7- 

3 

0- 

5- 

1 

0-16- 

4 

Jonathan  Dodge 

0-12u 

0 

0- 

2- 

1 

0- 

0-11 

0-15- 

0 

William  Dodge 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

9- 

4 

0- 

6- 

7 

0-19-11 

John  Dodge 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

9- 

6 

0- 

6- 

4 

0-19-10 

Jonathan  Dodge  Jun’^ 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

6- 

2 

0- 

4- 

6 

0-14- 

8 

Jonathan  Dodge  = 

0-  4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

-11 

0-  4-11 

Edward  Dodge 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

5- 

7 

0- 

3- 

2 

0-12- 

9 

Mark  Dodge 

0-  8- 

0 

0- 

6- 

3 

0- 

4- 

7 

0-18-10 

Jonas  Dodge 

0-  4- 

0 

0- 

8- 

5 

0- 

4- 

1 

0-17- 

6 
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Jacob  Dodge 
Elishah  Dodge 
Nathaniell  Dodge 
Nathaniell  Dodge  Jun^ 
Frances  Dodge 
Joshua  Dodge 
Robert  Dodge 
Caleb  Dodge 
Robert  Dodge  Jun’^ 
Benjamin  Dodge 
John  Hoocker 
Isaac  Dodge 
Joshua  Dodge  Jun’^ 
Bartholomew  Dodge 
Amos  Dodge 
Benjamin  Dike 
Moses  Fluent 
John  Fluent 
John  Herrick 
Zachariah  Herrick 
Henery  Herrick  y®  3*^ 
Ezekal  Ha  ward 
James  Meachem 
Ebenezer  Meachem 
Sarah  and  Mary  Prince 
Dea^  Jonathan 

Raymond 

Benerjes  Raymond 
Leu^  Nathanaell 

Raymond 
David  Raymond 
Nathanaell  Raymond 
Jun^' 

Cap^  Ebenezer 

Raymond 

William  Raymond 
Cor^  Benjamin 

Raymond 
Ebenezer  Porter 
George  Raymond 
Philip  Sprigs 
Peter  Shaw 
William  Trow 


Poles 

Real 

Estate 

Personal 

Total  Sum 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-4-9 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

5- 

1 

1-  1-  1 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

1- 

0 

0- 

0- 

6 

0-  5-  6 

0- 

4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4-  0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

5- 

1 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-12-  1 

0-12- 

0 

1- 

2'- 

6 

0- 

7- 

6 

2-  2-  0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

4- 

4 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-11-  4 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

6- 

0 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-17-  0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

6- 

2 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-13-  3 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

3- 

1 

0- 

1- 

8 

0-12-  9 

0- 

4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-4-0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0^ 

5- 

7 

0- 

1- 

6 

0-11-  1 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

1- 

1 

0-13-  1 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

1- 

0 

0-  5-  0 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

5 

0 - 4-  5 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

4 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-4-8 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

4 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-4-8 

0- 

4- 

0 

- 

- 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-4-4 

0- 

4- 

0 

0-10- 

3 

0- 

4- 

4 

0-18-  7 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

4 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-  4-  8 

0- 

8- 

0 

0-12- 

6 

0- 

3- 

0 

1-  3-  6 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

9 

0- 

0- 

8 

0-  5-  5 

0- 

8'- 

0 

0- 

9- 

4 

0- 

7- 

9 

1-  5-  1 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0-10 

0-  4-10 

0- 

1- 

2 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-  1-  6 

0- 

4- 

0 

0-10- 

3 

0- 

4- 

7 

0-18-10 

0- 

8- 

0 

0-10- 

3 

0- 

4- 

7 

1-  2-10 

0- 

4- 

0 

0-13-10 

0-10- 

0 

1-  7-10 

0- 

4- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-  4-  0 

0- 

4- 

0 1 

- 

- 

1 

0- 

0- 

6 1 

0-  4-  6 

0- 

4- 

0 

1- 

2- 

6 1 

I 0-14- 

3 1 

2-  0-  9 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-4-9 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

7- 

0 

0- 

3- 

9 

0-18-  9 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

3- 

9 

0- 

1- 

6 

0-  9-  3 

0- 

8- 

0 

0- 

1- 

4 

0- 

0- 

5 

0-  9-  9 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

0- 

8 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  4-  8 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

1- 

0 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-  5-  9 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

2- 

3 

0- 

1- 

1 

0-  7-  4 
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Poles 

Real  Estate 

0-  4-  0 

0-  4-11 

0-4-0 

0-  9-  7 

0-  4-  0 

0-15-  4 

0-4-0 

0-  0-  0 

0-4-0 

0-  3 - 4 

0-4-0 

- - 

0-  4-  0 

- - 

RECORDS  OP 


William  Trask 
Peter  Woodbury 
Josiah  Woodbury 
Josiah  Woodbury  Jun^ 

Doc^  Benjamin  Jones 
George  Gray 
William  Pert 
Caleb  Batchelder  for  land 
Dea”  Benjamin  Balch  for  land 
y®  widow  Mary  Cue  for  land 
Sam^^  Tarbox  of  Wenham  for  land 
Andrew  Elliot  for  land 
Kobert  Stone  for  land 
Moses  Gage  for  land 
Henery  Herrick  Sen^  for  land 
Cap^  Henery  Herrick  for  land 
Ens^  Joshua  Herrick  for  land 
James  Kembal  of  wenham  for  land 
John  Jones  of  Wenham  for  land 
Benjamin  Edwards  of  Wenham  for  land 
Samuell  Smith  for  land 
Jonathan  Conant  for  land 
Sam^"^  Trask  for  land 
Benjamin  Trask  for  land 
Edward  Trask  for  land 


Personal  Total  Sum 


0-  2-  8 
0-  5-  8 
0-13-  6 
0-  1-  4 
0-  1-  5 


0-11-  7 

0- 19-  3 

1- 12-10 
0-  5-  4 
0-  8-  9 
0-  4-  0 
0-4-0 
0-  9-  0 
0-  6-  7 
0-  6-  4 
0-  2-  3 
0-  1-  6 
0-  3-  7 
0-0-8 
0-10-  5 
0-  3-  7 
0-  3-  0 
0-  2-10 
0-  2-  0 
0-  0-  9 
0-  0-11 
0-  3-  6 
0-  1-  0 
0-  1-  2 
0-  0-  6 


Total  Sum  45-  1-  7 


The  List  for  Salem  part  of  y®  Pre®^  for  y®  year  1742 
Committed  to  Collector  Benjamin  Creesy 


Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

Total  Sum 

Abraham  Brown 

0-  8-  0 

0-12-  6 

0-  5-  3 

1-  5-  9 

Benjamin  Brown 

0-  4-  0 

0-  7-  6 

0-  2-  2 

0-13-  8 

Joseph  Brown 

0-4-0 

0-  3-  4 

0-  1-  8 

0-  9-  0 

Joseph  Brown  for  land 

of  y®  widow  Dodge 

0-  1-  2 

J ohn  Batchelder 

10-8-0 

0-13-  6 

0-  4-  4 

1-  5-10 

y®  widow  Ruth  Batchelder 

- - 

- - 

- - 

and  her  Son  Jonathan 

0-  4-  0 

0-11-  3 

0-  5-  0 

1-  0-  3 

Josiah  Batchelder 

0-  8L  0 

0-11-  3 

0-  5-  0 

1-4-3 

Benjamin  Batchelder 

0-  4-  0 

- - 

- - 

0-4-0 

John  Batchelder  Jun’' 

0-  8-  0 

0-  9-  2 

0-  2-  0 

0-19-  2 

Joshua  Batchelder 

0-4-0 

0-0-6 

0-  0-  3 

0-  4-  9 

Jonathan  Baker 

0-  4-  0 

0-2-6 

- - 

0-  6-  6 
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Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

Total  Sum 

Sam^^  Brown 

0-  4-  0 

0-13-  9 

0-  6-  0 

1-  3-  9 

Kobert  Baker 

0-  8-  0 

0-  6-  0 

0-  2-10 

0-16-10 

Joshua  Coming 

0-4-0 

0-12-  0 

0-  0-  6 

0-16-  6 

Job  Creesy 

0-  8-  0 

0-  5-  8 

0-  1-  7 

0-15-  3 

Noah  Creesy 

0-  4-  0 

0-  8-  9 

0-5-4 

0-18-  1 

John  Creesy 

0-4-0 

0-  1-11 

0-  0-  6 

0-  6-  5 

Rufos  Herrick 

0-4-0 

0-12-  7 

0-  9-  0 

1-  5-  7 

Rufos  Herrick  Jun^ 

0-  4-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-  5-  0 

Cap^  John  Leach 

0-  8-  0 

1-4-0 

0-13-  0 

2-  5-  0 

Cap^  Leach  for  Josiah  Batchelders  land 

and  for 

Sam^i  Leach  his  land 

0-10-  0 

Sam^i  Leach  on 

Browns  farm 

0-4-0 

0-18-  8 

0-  7-  0 

1-  9-  8 

Richard  Leach 

0-  4-  0 

0-  4-  4 

0-  0-10 

0-  9-  2 

James  Chapman 

0-12-  0 

0-0-6 

0-  0-  6 

0-13-  0 

John  Green 

0-4-0 

0-  7-  1 

0-  3-  0 

0-14-  1 

William  Green 

0-4-0 

0-13-  9 

0-  2 - 0 

0-19-  9 

William  Porter 

0-  4-  0 

1-11-10 

0-16-  8 

2-12-  6 

William  Porter  Jun^ 

- - 

0-  1-  0 

- - 

0-  1-  0 

Benjamin  Porter 

0-  4-  0 

0-  0-  3 

0-  0-  6 

0-  4-  9 

Joseph  Porter 

0-  4-  0 

0-  0-  3 

0-  0-  3 

0-  4-  6 

y^  widow  Anne  Preston 

0-  4-  6 

0-  1-  3 

0-  5-  9 

and  her  daughters 

Thomas  Preston 

0-  4-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-0-3 

0-  5-  3 

Joshua  Rea 

0-4-0 

0-  2-  6 

0-  0-  3 

0-  6-  9 

John  Blashfield 

0-  4-  0 

0-  2-  6 

0-  0-  3 

0-6-9 

Gideon  Rea 

0-  8-  0 

0-10-  6 

0-  4-  6 

1-  2-  6 

Sam^i  Woodbury 

0-  8-  0 

0-12-  6 

0-  6-  3 

1-  6-  9 

William  Woodbury 

0-  8-  0 

0-  6-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-15-  0 

Ebenezer  Woodbury  of  methuen  for  y®  part  of  y^ 

Mills  1 

- - 

- - 

- - 

0-  5-  0 

Robert  Meachem  I 

0-4-0 

0-  4-10 

0-  1-  6 

0-10-  4 

Robert  Meachem  for  m’"®  Comings  land 

- - 

0-  0-  9 

J osiah  Trask  j 

0-4-0 

0-  5-  3 

0-  2-  9 

0-12-  0 

Benjamin  Trask 

0-4-0 

0-  5-  0 

0-  2-  6 

0-11-  6 

Benjamin  Trask  for  m^®  Comings  land 

- - 

0-  0-  9 

Ebenezer  Trask  I 

0-4-0  1 

0-13-  0 

0-  4-  6 

1-  1-  6 

Ebenezer  Trask  for  m^®  Luis  land 

- - 

0-  1-  6 

Josiah  Trow 

0-  4-  0 

0-  3-10 

0-  1-  4 

0-  9-  2 

Benjamin  Creesy 

0-  8-  0 

0-  5-  9 

0-  3-  0 

0-16-  9 

Benjamin  Creesy  for  y< 

' widow  Dodges  land 

0-  1-  3 

Joseph  Creesy  I 

0-4-0 

0-8-4  1 

0-4-0 

0-16-  4 

Israeli  Andrew  for  land 

0-  0-10 
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Daniell  Andrew  for  land 
John  Jacobs  for  land 
Josiah  Herrick  of  wenham  for  land 
Leu^  John  Baker  of  wenham  for  land 
widow  of  John  Foster  for  land 
Len^  John  Waterss  for  land 
Benjamin  Chieuer  for  land 
Timothy  Lendal  Esq’^  for  land 
Joseph  Jacobs  for  land 
Amos  Buxton  for  land 
Kuth  Batchelder  for  land 
John  Gilford  | 0-  4-  0 | - - 


0- 

0- 

9 

0- 

3- 

0 

0- 

7- 

8 

0- 

8- 

3 

0- 

2- 

3 

0- 

3- 

0 

0- 

0- 

3 

0- 

0- 

6 

0- 

1- 

4 

0- 

0- 

3 

0- 

1- 

0 

0- 

4- 

0 

Total  Sum  35-13-10 
June  y®  22^  = 1742 

An  account  of  the  Money  Levyed  and  assessed  on  the  In- 
habitants and  Estates  in  the  Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  for 
the  Support  of  the  Reverend  m^^  Chipman  for  the  year — 
1742  = There  being  two  Lists  of  assesments  made  and 
Comm  it  ed  to  the  Collectors  With  warrents  to  Collect  the 
Same  The  List  Commited  to  Collector  Peter  Woodbury  was 
£45-l®-7<^  The  List  Commited  to  Collector  Benjamin  Creesy 
was  = 35  = 13  = 10  The  whole  of  which  Lists  Amounts 
to  80-15-5  For  the  which  Sum  there  was  order  Given  to 
Do®^  Benjamin  Jones  Treasurer  of  sd  Pre®^  to  Demand  and 
Receive  the  whole  Sum  or  Sums  of  the  sd  Collectors  and  to 
pay  in  unto  the  Reverend  m^  Chipman  the  full  Sum  of 
Seventy  five  pounds  the  one  half  to  be  payed  on  or  before 
y®  first  Day  of  September  next  Ensuing  and  the  other  half 
on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  March  Next  Ensuing  the  Date 
here  of  and  the  Remainder  to  Remain  in  y®  Treasurey  untill 
further  order  ye  sd  order  to;  y®  Treasurer  of  Even  Date  with 
these  presents 

March  y®  9^^  = 1743  — then  y®  Com^®®  gave  order  to 
Treasurer  Jones  to  pay  to  m^  Trow  for  Entertaing  y®  Com^®® 
for  ye  year  1742  the  sum  of  3-10-6  [olde  tenn’"]  and  to  m^ 
Moses  Fluent  for  taking  the  Care  of  y®  Meeting  house  for 
y®  year  1742  the  Sum  of  six  pounds  olde  tennor 

These  are  to  warn  and  give  Notice  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Pre®^  of  Salem  and  Beverly  that  they  assemble  them- 
selves and  meet  to  gather  at  the  Publick  Meeting  house  in 
said  Pre®^  on  Wednesday  the  ninth  Day  of  March  Current 
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at  one  of  the  Clock  in  the  afternoon  then  and  there  to  Make 
Choice  of  a Comm^®®  to  manage  y®  affairs  of  said  Pre®^  for 
the  year  Ensuing  and  to  Make  Choice  of  a Clerk  and  assessors 
and  a Treasurer  and  Collectors  all  for  y®  year  Ensuing  and 
allso  to  Do  what  may  be  thought  propper  for  y®  Supporting 
m^  Chipman  in  the  Ministery  for  the  year  Ensuing  and  allso 
to  Seat  som  people  in  y®  meeting  hous  that  have  not  Con- 
venient Seats  in  sd  hous  Dated  at  y®  Pre®^  of  Salem  this 
first  Day  of  March  = A=D  = 1742^^ 

Order  of  the  Comm^®«  Joshua  Dodge  Pre®^  Clerk 
At  A meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pre®^  of  Salem 
and  Beverly  Reguarly  warned  and  assembled  on  the  Ninth 
Day  of  March  Anno  Domini  — 1742  = 43  = m^’  John  Balch 
was  then  Chosen  Moderator  of  said  Meeting  at  the  Same 
Meeting  Voted  that  = m^  Benerjes  Raymond  DocP  Benja- 
min Jones  and  m’'  Ebenezer  Trask  that  they  Should  be  a 
Commit®®  to  Manage  the  affars  of  said  Pre®^  for  the  year 
Ensuing.  Voted  at  the  Same  meting  that  Doc^^  Benjamin 
Jones  be  the  Clerk  for  the  year  Ensuing  Voted  allso  at  the 
Same  Meeting  that  the  afore  said  Commit®®  shall  be  the 
Parrish  assessors  for  the  year  Ensuing  at  the  Same  Meeting 
Deacon  John  Conant  was  Voted  and  Chosen  Treasurer  at 
the  Same  Meeting  Voted  that  m^  William  Trow  was  Voted 
and  Chosen  Collector  for  Beverly  part  of  the  Parrish  and 
m^  Joseph  Brown  was  then  Voted  and  Chosen  Collector  for 
Salem  part  of  the  Parrish  all  for  the  year  Ensuing  at  the 
'Same  Meeting  it  was  Voted  to  Rais  the  Sum  of  Eighty 
pounds  New  tennor  Bills  of  Credit  or  so  much  of  other 
money  as  may  be  Equivelent  therunto  for  the  Supporting 
m"^‘  Chipman  in  the  work  of  the  Ministery  for  the  year  En- 
suing — Voted  at  the  Same  Meeting  to  Chuse  thre  persons 
for  a Com^®e  to  Seat  the  Meeting  house  or  to  Seat  Such  per- 
sons as  have  not  a Convenient  Seat  in  sd  house  = and  at  the 
Same  Meeting  mF  Beanerjes  Raymond  m^  Robert  Baker  and 
m^‘  John  Herrick  were  voted  and  Chosen  a Com^®®  to  Seat 
the  Meeting  house  or  such  persons  as  afore  said  Voted  at 
y®  same  Meeting  allso  to  join  tew  more  to  y®  Com^®®  to  Seat 
ye  Meeting  house  = Namly  Cap^  Ebenezer  Raymond  and 
Joseph  Creesy  = 

Prec^  of  Salem  & Beverly  March  9^^  1742/3 
Then  M’'  Benerges  Raymond  M^  Ebenez’^  Trask  & Benj^ 
Jones  Respectively  took  y®  Oath  of  assessors,  according 
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Law,  & Jones  Received  the  Oath  of  Clerk,  for  the  year 
ensuing  — 

1742/3  March  15^^  Then  William  Trow  & M*”  Joseph 
Brown  Respectively,  took  the  Oath  of  Collectors  for  the  year 
ensuing  — 

1743  April  12  Then  Deacon  John  Conant  took  the  Oath 
of  Treasurer  for  y®  year  ensuing 

attest  Benj^'  Jones  Free  Clerk 

Treasurers  Orders  An  order  was  given  to  Deacon  John 
Conant  Treasuer  to  demand  & Receive  of  Peter  Wood- 
berry  ColF  for  Anno  Dom.  1742  the  Sum  of  Forty  & five 
pounds  one  Shilling  & Seven  pence  — £45-1-7  And  also  to 
demand  & Receive  of  Benj^  Cressy  Coll’”  for  anno  1742 
the  Sum  Thirty  & five  pounds  Thirteen  Shillings  & Ten  pence 
£35-13-10  Out  of  which  Sum  or  Sums  the  Treasuer  had 
Order  to  pay  to  the  Rev^  John  Chipman  for  his  Support 
in  the  Ministry  in  the  year  1742  the  Sum  of  Seventy  & five 
pounds  — and  also  to  demand  & Receive  of  M’'  Joseph  Cressy 
late  Treasurer  the  Sum  of  Twenty  & Two  pounds  & Twelve 
Shillings  old  Tenour  being  the  balF®  now  in  his  hands  as 
Treasuer  & due  to  the  Prec^.  Out  of  which  Sum  or  Sums 
Moreover  you  are  Ordered  to  pay  M^  Moses  Fluent  the  Sum 
of  Six  pounds  the  Order  drawn  upon  late  Treasuer  Jones 
by  the  former  Com^®®  the  Remainder  of  which  Sum  being 
Nine  pounds  Eighteen  Shilling  & Six  pence  half  penny  to 
Remain  in  the  Treasury  untill  farther  order  — 

1743  May  21.  Notification  Then  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Prec^  of  Salem  & Beverly  had  Notice  by  a Notification  Posted 
up  at  the  Meeting  house  door  to  bring  in  a True  & Perfect 
list  of  their  Polls  & Rateable  Estate  to  the  Assessors  by  or 
at  the  30^^  Day  of  may  above  Said  according  unto  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Law,  by  order  of  the  assessors 

Benj^  Jones  Prec^  Clerk 


{To  he  contirmed) 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Brown,  wife  of  Porter  D.  Brown,  died  at 
her  home  9 Essex  Street,  April  6,  1941,  after  a short  illness. 
She  was  born  in  Salem,  the  daughter  of  Horace  H.  and 
Sarah  E.  Davis,  and  came  to  Danvers  some  forty  years  ago. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Maple  Street  Congregational 
Church,  the  Danvers  Women’s  Association,  the  Eastern  Star 
and  Historical  Society,  joining  the  latter  in  1937.  Besides 
her  husband  she  is  survived  by  a son,  Maynard,  of  Ipswich 
and  a daughter,  Frances,  of  Danvers.  Burial  was  in  Green- 
lawn  cemetery,  Salem. 

Frank  E.  Lord  died  at  his  summer  home  at  East  Sullivan, 
Maine,  Oct.  9,  1941.  He  was  born  on  Oak  Street,  Danvers, 
about  80  years  ago,  the  son  of  Edward  A.  and  Nancy 
(Boardman)  Lord.  Later  his  father  built  the  house  that  was 
for  many  years  the  home  of  the  late  Walter  Tapley.  Mr. 
Lord  was  a graduate  of  Holten  High.  The  family  moved  to 
Evanston,  Illinois  where  he  entered  Northwestern  University 
in  1883  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.  He  practiced 
law  in  Chicago  for  many  years,  retiring  in  1940.  He  is  the 
last  of  his  family  of  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Surviving 
are  a niece,  Mrs.  Elaine  L.  Hemenway,  of  Evanston  and  a 
nephew,  Philip  Lord,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lord  had  been 
a member  of  the  Historical  Society  since  1913  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  Danvers  and  its  history.  He  gave  two  small 
diaries  kept  by  his  mother,  Nancy  Boardman,  when  she  lived 
on  Locust  Street,  Putnamville  which  were  printed  in  the  last 
magazine  of  the  Society.  He  was  buried  in  Evanston. 


Miss  Alice  F.  Hammond  died  at  her  home,  10  Sylvan 
Street  on  December  20,  1941,  following  a long  illness.  She 
was  84  years  old.  For  many  years  she  taught  school  in  Dan- 
vers and  was  herself  graduated  from  Holten  High  School  in 
the  class  of  1875  and  the  Salem  Normal  School  in  1877. 
Throughout  her  life  she  had  been  a devoted  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  had  also  been  active  in  the  Danvers 
Women’s  Association,  the  Danvers  Teachers  Association  and 
the  Historical  Society  which  she  joined  in  1913.  For  several 
years  she  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  latter  society. 
She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Annie  Hammond  and  a brother, 
Jesse  P.  Hammond,  both  of  Danvers.  Burial  was  in  Walnut 
Grove  Cemetery. 
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NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Pamblia  J.  Colcord  died  in  Claremont,  California, 
January  2,  1942  in  her  93rd  year.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Prof.  D.  Herbert  Colcord  of  Pomona  College,  Claremont, 
California,  and  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Augustus  and  Lucy 
Ann  (Wentworth)  Mudge  of  Danvers.  Prof.  Colcord  was 
also  a native  of  Danvers,  and  before  going  to  California  was 
pastor  of  a church  in  Bedford,  N.  H.  Mrs.  Colcord  was  born 
in  Danvers  on  Sept.  27,  1849,  one  of  nine  children.  She  was 
one  of  38  young  women  to  graduate  from  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary in  1869.  After  her  marriage  in  1881  to  Daniel  Her- 
bert Colcord  they  lived  in  Bedford,  N.  H.  until  1886  when 
they  moved  to  Monrovia,  California,  from  whence  Mr.  Col- 
cord was  called  from  church  ministry  to  teach  Latin  in 
Pomona  College,  Claremont.  Mrs.  Colcord  always  retained 
a keen  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  her  home  town  keeping 
in  direct  touch  by  letters  and  papers.  For  29  years  she  was 
a member  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society.  Her  interest 
in  its  welfare  was  manifested  in  many  ways,  often  sending 
valuable  notes  and  suggestions  to  the  publication  committee. 
She  is  survived  by  a son  Ralph  Mudge  Colcord  and  a 
daughter  Mrs.  Miriam  Post,  and  one  grandson  Richard  Post, 
all  of  Claremont,  and  a sister  Mrs.  Marj^  Mudge  Sanborn  of 
Redlands,  California. 


Miss  Carrie  Quincy  Cate  died  in  Danvers,  January  11, 
1942.  She  was  born  Feb.  8,  1865  in  Salem,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Shadrack  M.  and  Martha  (Messer)  Cate. 
She  was  a graduate  of  Smith  College  and  was  a member  of 
the  Smith  College  club,  also  the  Alliance  Francais  club  of 
Boston.  She  was  formerly  a teacher  at  St.  Mary’s  school  in 
Concord,  N.  H.  and  taught  in  Danvers  and  Milton.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Calvary  Episcopal  church,  and  of  the  Dan- 
vers Historical  Society  since  1933.  In  the  later  years  of  her 
life  she  became  resident  hostess  at  the  Page  House  serving  in 
this  capacity  with  much  graciousness  and  extending  warm 
hospitality  to  all  visitors  to  the  house.  She  is  survived  by  one 
nephew,  Paul  Lewis  Cate  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  two  nieces 
Mildred  R.  and  Mary  R.  Cate  of  Salem. 


MEMBERS  OF  DANVERS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1942 


Life  Members 

Abbott,  Ralph  F,  Marsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper 

Endicott,  Mrs.  Louise  (Wm.  C.)  Nichols,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Hood,  Miss  Helen  D.  Stone,  Miss  Mary  F, 

152  Bay  State  Road,  Boston 

Local.  Members 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Emily  P. 

Abbott,  Lewis  B. 

Allen,  Miss  Ruth  H. 

Armitage,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Albert  T. 
Batchelder,  Mrs.  Isabel  H. 
Bell,  George  P. 

Blanchard,  Miss  Cora  I. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Fred  M. 
Bodge,  Miss  Susan  A. 

Bonner,  Dr.  Clarence  A. 
Bragdon,  Dr.  N.  Woodbury 
Brehaut,  Ellerton  J. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Hollis  E. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Louis 
Brown,  Porter  D. 

Burke,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Bursaw,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Caliga,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Campbell,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Miss  Nellie  L. 

Cook,  Miss  Alice  M. 

Cook,  Miss  Beatrice 
Cook,  Mrs.  Wallace  C. 

Cook,  Mrs.  William 
Couch,  Mrs.  Lester  S. 

Crosby,  Mr.  & Mrs.  William  H. 
Dale,  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Damon,  Mrs.  Frank  C. 

Day,  Mrs.  Adra  L. 

Danforth,  Mrs.  Charles 
Elmere,  Mrs.  Magdalene  N. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Fossa,  Miss  Ida  M. 

French,  Mrs.  Ernest  W. 
French,  Miss  Clara  M. 

Frye,  Mrs.  Maurice  E. 

Gay,  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 


Goodale,  G.  Creighton 
Goodale,  Loring  B. 

Godfrey,  Mrs.  Raymond  J. 
Gordon,  George  B. 

Hammond,  Miss  Annie  N. 
Hood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  P. 
Ingalls,  Mrs.  Annie  M. 

Jackson,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Oscar  E. 

Jenkins,  Lawrence  W. 

Kirby,  Miss  Grace 
Kirby,  Francis 
Kuell,  Miss  Olive  M. 

Learoyd,  Miss  Amy  A. 
Learoyd,  Albert  F. 

Learoyd,  Miss  Jessie  P. 
Learoyd,  Robert  W. 

Lee,  Miss  Laura  M. 

Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D. 
Lord,  Mrs.  J.  Anderson 
Mann,  Mrs.  J.  Ernest 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 

Merrill,  Charles  O. 

Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Mudge,  Miss  Lucy  W. 

Mudge,  Miss  Florence  A. 

Neal,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Newbegin,  Miss  Audessa 
Newbegin,  Cyrus  F. 

Nichols,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Joshua  W. 
Nichols,  Rev.  & Mrs.  William  S. 
Osgood,  Miss  Mary  E. 
O’Rourke,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Daniel  F. 
Parker,  Miss  Dora  L. 

Perkins,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Arthur  E. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
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Local  Members 

Pope,  Donald  R. 

Pratt,  Miss  Nettie  M. 

Rand,  Miss  Edith  E. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 

Richards,  Miss  Bertha  C. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Louise  S. 

Ropes,  Miss  Bessie  P. 

Sears,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Sears,  Miss  Miriam  W. 

Silvester,  Miss  Carrie  F. 

Smith,  Ivan  G. 

Spofford,  Miss  Mabel 
Stearns,  Dr.  & Mrs.  Alfred  A. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Charles  L. 

Stotler,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Tapley,  Charles  R. 

Tapley,  Charles  S. 


(Continued) 

Tapley,  Miss  Harriet  S. 
Tapley,  Miss  Isabel  B. 
Thompson,  Miss  Hattie  C. 
Tibbetts,  Miss  Eliza  A. 

Towne,  Mrs.  Abbie  W. 
Valentine,  Dr.  J.  F. 

Weston,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Weston,  Stephen  P. 

White,  Mrs.  Jessie  C. 

Whitney,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Wilkins,  Harry  M. 

Wilkins,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Wood,  Miss  Margaret 
Woodberry,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Woodman,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Woodman,  Mrs.  Luella 
Young,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 


Non-Resident  Members 


Bailey,  Mrs.  Guy  W. 

Blood,  Louis  A. 

Burnham,  Mrs.  Lydia  R.  (C.B.) 
Bushby,  Fred  W. 
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“NECK  OF  LAND”  RECORDS 


By  Miss  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley 


The  people  of  Danversport,  especially  the  older  residents, 
will  be  interested  in  a work  which  the  indexing  committee  of 
the  town  did  some  years  ago.  It  was,  in  brief,  the  collecting, 
indexing  and  filing  of  all  the  old  records  relating  to  the  dis- 
trict formerly  known  as  “The  Neck  of  Land,’’  which  compris- 
ed about  300  acres  and  included  besides  the  present  Danvers- 
port all  of  the  land  between  the  East  Danvers  road  and  High 
street,  from  Conant  street  to  the  Port. 

“The  Neck  of  Land,”  so  called,  was  set  off  from  the  town 
of  Danvers,  as  a result  of  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  the 
support  of  the  highways  in  that  section.  On  May  12,  1755, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  Danvers,  together 
with  residents  of  Wenham,  Beverly,  Topsfield,  Middleton 
and  Boxford,  petitioned  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the 
County  of  Essex  to  lay  out  a highway  from  John  Porter’s 
tavern  (later  Berry  Tavern)  to  Crane  river,  (where  Lummus’ 
mill  stood)  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  grist  mills  at  the 
latter  point  more  accessible.  The  petition  states  that  since 
there  have  been  “erected  two  Good  Grist  Mills  on  Crane 
River  (so  called)  and  in  a place  called  Skelton  neck  * * * 
where  there  is  a Great  head  of  water  more  than  Sufficient  for 
Said  Mills  in  the  Dryest  Seasons  So  that  all  times  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Said  District  and  others  in  that  neighborhood  may  at 
these  Mills  have  their  Grain  Ground  which  heretofore  in  dry 
times  they  could  not  Get  done  without  traveling  very  far  for 
that  Purpose  and  in  a dry  time  especially  these  Mills  have 
been  of  General  convenience  & indeed  of  common  necessity 
for  the  Inhabitants  of  Sd  District  & the  Towns  adjoining 
& here  thereto  as  far  as  Ipswich  & Boxford.” 
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Accordingly  in  the  July  following  the  petition  was  granted 
and  the  jury  from  the  surrounding  towns  appointed  by  the 
Court,  met  at  the  old  tavern  on  July  25  to  lay  out  the  new 
highway,  the  present  High  and  Water  streets.  The  property 
along  the  way  at  that  time  was  owned  by  only  seven  different 
persons — ^John  Porter,  Benja.  Porter,  Joseph  Putnam,  Ginger 
Andrew,  John  Andrew,  Wm.  Browne,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Peter 
Clark,  who  were  given  “Liberty  to  Cut  and  Carry  off  the 
wood  that  stands  on  said  highway.” 

This  act  was  the  beginning  of  a controversy  in  which  petty 
animosities  and  sectional  jealousies  bore  no  small  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  town,  county  and  province  for  seventeen  years. 

No  sooner  had  these  enterprising  farmers  obtained  the  new 
road  to  the  mills,  when  Thomas  Flint,  Joseph  Putnam  and 
Cornelius  Tarbell,  representing  the  Centre  and  Tap- 
ley  ville  districts,  petitioned  in  March,  1756,  that  this  new  way 
be  discontinued,  and  that  another  road  from  their  section  of 
the  town  be  laid  out  for  their  accommodation  as  they  claimed 
that  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  be 
better  accommodated.  This  was  no  doubt  true,  as  the  settle- 
ment was  at  that  time  principally  in  the  western  part  of  Dan- 
vers, but  the  petition  was  not  granted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Neck,  always  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests in  a commercial  way,  soon  began  to  consider  a contin- 
uance of  the  road  from  Crane  River  Bridge  (Lummus’  Mill) 
to  the  North  Bridge,  Salem.  They  saw  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  travel  from  the  northern  towns,  which 
formerly  went  by  the  way  of  Beverly  and  the  ferry  to  Salem, 
and  the  residents  of  these  towns  were  not  slow  in  sensing  the 
immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  in  shortening  the 
distance  to  Salem  and  Marblehead. 

In  1760,  the  agitation  at  the  Neck  assumed  proportions, 
and  as  a sort  of  a “starter,”  several  individuals  oAvning  land 
between  Crane  river  bridge  and  Waters  river,  petitioned  the 
selectmen  to  lay  out  a private  way  between  the  two,  which 
was  granted  upon  statement  that  said  individuals  owned  land 
on  the  Salem  side  of  Waters  river,  and  desired  a way  to  it. 
These  men  went  still  further  and  erected  a rude  bridge  over 
Waters  river,  which,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Danvers  were 
informed,  raised  a terrific  commotion  in  town  meeting,  when 
it  was  voted  to  forbid  the  completion  of  the  bridge  and  make 
complaint  to  the  Great  and  General  Court.  This  was  in 
September  of  1760  and  in  the  following  month,  the  “Neck” 
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people  threw  off  the  mask,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
came  out  with  a petition,  signed  by  Jeremiah  Page  and 
twelve  others,  to  the  Court  of  G-eneral  Sessions,  for  a County 
highwaj^  to  be  laid  out  from  AVidow  Porter’s  tavern  to  the 
North  Bridge,  Salem.  With  this  petition,  came  also  petitions 
of  a like  nature  from  T'opsfield,  Ipswich,  Newbury  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  until  the  courts  committee  was  nearly 
buried  in  the  avalanche. 

Then  came  the  town  of  Danvers  before  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  with  a memorial,  opposing  in  most  vigorous  language 
this  new  way.  It  claims  that  “the  town  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain so  much  extra  highway,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  out 
of  town  travel,  largely,  the  town  at  that  time  paying  more  for 
the  support  of  its  highways  than  any  other  town  in  the  prov- 
ince; that  the  old  road  by  Robt.  Hooper,  Esqr’s  country  seat 
to  the  South  meeting  house  is  of  sufficient  accommodation, 
without  the  expense  of  the  new  way,  and  while  a mile ’s  travel 
might  be  saved  by  the  new  road,  one  hundred  families,  shop- 
keeperg  and  tradesmen  on  the  old  road  would  be  deprived 
of  a great  extent  of  the  means  of  livlihood  by  the  division  of 
traffic;  that  by  the  building  of  the  temporary  bridge  “against 
the  declared  mind  of  Capt.  Endecott,  who  owns  the  Land  on 
the  north  shore,  * * * the  passage  for  vessels  up  sd  River  is 
obstructed,  and  one  Landing  Place  Three  quarters  of  a mile 
above  sd  bridge  which  has  been  formerly  used  and  where  at 
high  water  in  a midling  Tide  the  water  is  Ten  feet  deep  and 
one  other  landing  place  near  the  Brick  Kilns,  which  is  a mile 
above  sd  Bridge,  and  where  in  a midling  Tide  The  water  is 
eight  feet  deep,  are  both  Rendred  useless  which  may  prove 
greatly  Detrimentall  to  ye  Inhabitants  of  Danvers.” 

These  protests  not  prevailing  with  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
an  exhaustive  paper,  presenting  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
written  in  a most  finished  manner,  probably  by  Samuel  Hol- 
ten,  was  presented  the  Great  and  General  Court.  This  peti- 
tion asked  that  a stay  of  proceedings  be  granted,  and  it  was 
signed  by  121  residents  of  Danvers  (North  and  South).  It 
had  the  effect  of  staying  proceedings  a few  weeks,  but  the 
advocates  of  the  new  way  were  ultimately  victorious,  the 
Court  granting  their  petition  in  May  1761,  and  laying  out  the 
road  as  a County  highway. 

This  increased  area  of  highway  which  the  town  of  Danvers 
was  now  obliged  to  support  was  the  occasion  of  fresh  out- 
bursts of  alarm  and  disapproval  from  the  voters,  and  they 
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did  not  doubt  that  the  town  would  be  ruined  in  a very  short 
time.  Persistent  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  town  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  the  voters  again  addressed  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  petitioning  to  be  relieved  of  the  entire  cost,  praying 
that  all  expense  of  bridges,  dams  and  ways  be  borne  by  the 
county.  This  was  dated  May  17,  1762,  and  as  a result,  con- 
sideration was  suspended  by  the  Court.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  cost  of  building  Waters  bridge  was 
£285:  4:  8. 

This  question  of  maintenance  of  the  new  road  became  the 
bone  of  contention  in  town  meeting  for  years. 

In  1765,  a great  storm  raised  havoc  with  the  bridge,  and 
the  town  expended  considerable  money  to  rebuild  it,  which 
called  forth  in  1766  another  memorial  from  the  town  to  the 
General  Court  for  relief.  Recognizing  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  road  to  Salem  today,  the  memorial  may  be  of  interest. 
It  recites  that  “the  new  bridge  and  way  are  a great  hurt 
and  damage  to  the  Town  of  Danvers,  for  the  people  who  go  to 
market  at  Salem  & Marblehead  pass  thro’  an  obscure  corner 
of  Danvers  so  that  the  main  body  of  the  Inhabitants  by 
that  means  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  provis- 
ions and  other  things  of  the  market  people  as  they  used  to  do, 
may  it  please  your  Excellency  and  Honors  it  appears  to  all 
unprejudiced  persons  very  unreasonable  that  the  Town  of 
Danvers  should  pay  so  much  money  for  what  is  a great  disad- 
vantage to  them,  and  for  that  which  is  considerable  advantage 
to  Marblehead  and  most  of  the  Towns  in  the  County,”  etc. 

But  their  appeal  to  the  General  Court  was  of  no  avail,  as 
that  body  simply  referred  them  again  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. A special  town  meeting  was  called  Sept.  15,  1766  and 
a committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Thomas  Porter, 
Daniel  Epps,  Esq.,  and  Gideon  Putnam,  who  in  behalf  of  the 
town  petitioned  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  discontinue  the  way 
and  bridge  entirely  since  no  conclusion  as  to  maintenance 
could  be  reached.  The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  court  and 
the  much  aggrieved  Danversites  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. In  1767,  however,  the  orginal  petition  to  the 
General  Court  was  revived,  and  a committee  appointed  to 
come  to  Danvers  to  settle  the  trouble.  They  considered  it 
fairly,  recommending  that  the  town  pay  one  fourth  part,  the 
remainder  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the 
towns  of  Topsheld,  Wenham  and  Marblehead.  This  was 
squelched  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  affairs  did 
not  assume  an  especially  peaceful  aspect. 
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Unhappy  divisions  arose,  and  finally  the  courageous  res- 
idents of  the  “Neck’^  took  upon  themselves'  that  which  the 
Province,  the  County  and  the  Town  in  turn  refused  to  do, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  highway  and  bridges  from 
Porter’s  tavern  to  the  North  Bridge,  Salem.  “The  Neck  of 
Land  ’ ’ was  duly  incorporated  as  a separate  district  by  act  of 
the  General  Court  in  1772,  the  residents  being  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  town  of  Danvers  for  any  other  highways,  and 
the  town  being  relieved  of  the  new  road. 

For  seventy  years  this  district,  later.  New  Mills,  and  still 
later,  Danversport,  continued  to  maintain  the  highways,  hold 
town  meeting,  elect  officers,  etc.,  until  with  the  growth  of 
the  town  in  other  sections,  the  highway  to  Salem  became  of 
common  necessity  to  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1840  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  repealed,  and  the  year  following  the  busi- 
ness of  the  “Neck”  was  closed  up. 

The  records  of  this  district,  including  meetings,  officers 
elected,  tax  lists,  orders,  in  fact  a nearly  complete  history 
of  this  somewhat  unique  feature  of  the  town,  were  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  arranged  by  the  indexing  com- 
mittee. These  miscellaneous  records  are  of  value  as  they 
contain  the  original  signatures  of  many  of  Danvers’  promi- 
nent men  of  early  days  as  well  as  the  names  of  numerous 
families  which  were  in  existence  a hundred  years  or  more  ago 
at  Danversport.,  but  which  are  now  nearly  lost.  Among  them 
figure  prominently  the  Hutchinsons,  Cheevers,  Blacks,  Fow- 
lers, Putnams,  Porters,  Endicotts,  Grays,  Hines,  Webbs,  Hunts, 
Andrews,  Chaplins,  Dennetts,  Eveleths,  Francis,  Goulds, 
Hoods,  Kenneys,  Merrills,  Oakes,  Pages,  Ushers,  Whittiers, 
Sawyers,  Woodmans,  Warrens  and  Ross. 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  DANVERS  IN  1942 

Frank  DeCosta,  Prospect  Street,  12  houses ; Harold  Osgood, 
Dayton  Street,  house ; George  Williams,  Dayton  Street,  house. 


WALNUT  GROVE  CEMETERY 


By  Ruth  Howard  Allen 


The  year  1943  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery.  It  was  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  1843,  that  a notice  was  issued  by  Henry 
Fowler,  calling  on  the  citizens  of  North  Danvers  to  meet  “in 
the  schoolhouse  on  the  Plains  ’ to  take  into  consideration  the 
establishment  of  a Cemetery  in  the  north  part  of  the  Town. 

On  the  fifth  of  that  month  in  pursuance  of  the  above  notice, 
a group  of  citizens  assembled  and  Eben  Putnam  was  chosen 
Chairman  and  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary.  A resolution  was 
adopted,  emphasizing  the  need  of  a better  Cemetery  than  then 
existed,  and  the  following  persons  were  named  as  a committee 
to  select  a suitable  place:  — Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Elias  Put- 
nam, Samuel  Preston,  Nathan  Tapley,  Augustus  Fowler, 
Joshua  Silvester,  Henry  Fowler,  Benjamin  Porter,  Eben 
Putnam,  Gilbert  Tapley,  Jacob  F-  Perry  and  Israel  Adams. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  this  committee  reported  that  they 
had  examined  several  places  but  found  none  so  desirable  as 
the  grove  and  adjacent  lands  of  Judge  Samuel  Putnam.  A 
subscription  paper  was  issued  and  on  May  27,  Henry  Fowler 
reported  that  $1140  had  been  subscribed  and  that  sale  had 
been  found  for  sixty  lots  in  the  cemetery. 

Oct- 16,  1843,  notice  was  issued  by  Dr.  George  Osgood,  Just- 
ice of  the  Peace,  duly  warning  of  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
incorporating  a cemetery  association.  At  this  meeting,  held 
the  next  day,  Elias  Putnam  was  chosen  Moderator  and  Henry 
Fowler,  Clerk.  It  was  resolved  to  become  incorporated  under 
the  general  laws  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  by-laws 
was  adopted.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  comprised  the 
following  prominent  citizens  of  the  Town : 

Elias  Putnam,  Gilbert  Tapley,  Moses  Black,  Joshua  Sil- 
vester, Henry  Fowler,  Nathaniel  Boardman,  Thomas  Cheever, 
Eben  G.  Berry,  William  J.  C.  Kenney,  Daniel  Richards, 
Nathan  Tapley,  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  Alonzo  A.  Edgerton,  John 
Bates  and  Samuel  Preston. 

On  October  26  of  that  year  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ Sylvan  Rest  Cem- 
etery” was  chosen.  However,  June  15,  1844,  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  “Walnut  Grove  Cemetery.” 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a new  road,  now  called  Sylvan 
Street,  was  laid  out  about  that  time.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  October  term,  1841,  allowed  the  petition  of 
Samuel  Preston  and  others  that  a road  be  laid  out  on  the 
north  side  of  the  way  from  Collins  house  to  the  Plains-  It 
was  to  begin  at  the  corner  of  Asa  Tapley’s  field  and  fifteen 
chains  north  of  John  Cass’s  house  and  run  over  lands  of  Asa 
and  Gilbert  Tapley  and  Samuel  Putnam  to  a stake  on  the  east 
side  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Mill  Dam,  then  to  a point  in 
front  of  the  mill  and  over  land  of  Joseph  W.  Ropes  to  the 
home  lot  of  Henry  T.  Ropes.  The  length  of  the  road  to  be 
laid  out  was  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rods. 

A bridge  to  be  built  over  the  mill  stream  was  to  be  twenty 
feet  in  width  with  the  number  of  stone  piers  deemed  necess- 
ary. Sufficient  space  was  to  be  left  under  the  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  water  without  obstruction  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Nothing  was  to  prevent  the  free  use  of  water  in  the  mill  pond 
or  effect  the  mill  at  any  season  of  the  year.  This  road  was 
to  be  completed  by  the  town  by  1843. 

The  first  tract  for  the  cemetery,  comprising  about  fourteen 
acres,  was  purchased  from  Judge  Samuel  Putnam  for  $1500, 
November  16,  1843.  It  was  in  form  of  an  indenture  and  is 
recorded  in  Book  340,  page  123  in  the  Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of 
Deeds.  It  comprised  two  parcels.  The  west  parcel,  so  called, 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  mill  race  way  brook  and  bordered 
on  lands  of  Phineas  and  Samuel  Putnam  and  Gilbert  Tapley 
and  was  on  the  east  side  of  ‘ ‘ the  new  road,  called  Preston ’s 
Road.  ’ ’ The  east  parcel,  so  called,  was  on  the  north  of  the 
said  brook  and  stretched  from  the  ‘Tpswich  Road,”  now  Ash 
Street,  to  the  new  road,  then  called  Preston ’s  road,  now  Sylvan 
Street. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  name  of  the  new  road,  which 
was  first  called  Preston’s  road,  probably  for  Samuel  Preston 
who  headed  the  list  of  petitioners,  was  changed  to  Sylvan 
Street,  after  thd  name  first  given  the  cemetery.  A casual 
glance  at  the  town  records  has  not  divulged  when  or  how 
Sylvan  Street  was  so  named. 

In  the  indenture  between  Judge  Putnam  and  the  cemetery 
directors,  the  latter  reserved  the  right  to  build  one  or  more 
bridges  across  the  mill  race  way  brook  at  their  own  cost-  In 
no  way  were  they  to  obstruct  the  brook.  In  return  Samuel 
Putnam  was  given  ‘‘the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  burial  and 
of  erecting  tombs  or  cenotaphs  in  any  such  designated  lot  or 
subdivision  as  he  may  elect  with  right  of  ornamenting  same 
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upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  such  regulations  as  the 
said  corporation  shall  prescribe  without  furthur  consider- 
ation. ’ ^ 

The  Grreat  waste  way  brook  which  ran  through  the  west 
parcel  was  not  to  be  obstructed  in  any  way. 

Samuel  Putnam’s  lands  stretched  from  the  present  Ash 
Street  to  his  home  on  Holten  Street  and  beyond.  He  was  liv- 
ing in  Boston  when  the  deed  to  the  land  for  the  cemetery  was 
executed.  He  is  remembered  as  serving  as  a Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  first  14  acres  were  purchased,  a 
triangular  piece  containing  about  fifty-eight  square  rods,  was 
bought  from  Phineas  Putnam  for  fifteen  dollars.*  This  served 
to  straighten  the  original  line.  The  Cemetery  was  conse- 
crated Sunday  afternoon,  June  23,  1844.  The  records  say 
that  the  exercises  passed  off  with  entire  satisfaction  and  that 
about  two  thousand  persons  were  present.  Rev.  John  Brazer 
of  Salem  delivered  the  address  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Bulkely  and 
Rev.  T.  P.  Field  took  part.  The  hymns  sung  were  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  Rev.  James  Flint  and 
Dr.  G.  F.  Barstow. 

The  first  burial  in  the  Cemetery  was  that  of  Benjamin  A. 
Putnam,  child  of  Benjamin  C.  and  Elvira  W.  Putnam,  who 
died  July  27,  1844,  aged  six  months.  The  lot  containing  the 
grave  is  on  the  northerly  side  of  Clematis  Avenue  near  Union 
Avenue. 

Since  1846,  there  have  been  several  additions  to  the  cem- 
etery by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  land.  A small  gore  of 
land  containing  531  square  feet  was  obtained  from  Samuel 
Brown  on  the  Ash  Street  side  of  the  cemetery  in  exchange  for 
a deed  from  the  Corporation  to  straighten  a line.t  This 
transaction  took  place  in  1847-  A strip  of  land  70  feet  wide 
on  Sylvan  St.  adjoining  Bedell  was  deeded  at  the  same  time 
by  Gilbert  TapleyJ 

Ten  years  later,  Jos.  C.  Putnam  sold  the  corporation  three 
acres  and  136  square  poles  on  Adams  Street  for  $705.41§ 
A tract  on  Ash  Street  containing  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  acres  was  acquired  from  Samuel  Brown  in  1867^ 

*Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  340,  leaf  122. 

fEssex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  419,  leaf  119. 

JEssex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  419,  leaf  120. 

§Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  567,  leaf  51. 

IjEssex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  720,  leaf  241. 
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and  on  July  11,  1872,  Andrew  W.  Smith  released  premises  on 
the  same  street  for  $100.* 

When  Adams  Street  was  laid  out  from  Ash  to  Sylvan 
Streets,  the  land  of  the  Cemetery  was  divided.  A triangular 
piece  extended  from  this  new  street  to  Ash  Street,  leaving 
only  the  strip  along  Sylvan  Street  on  which  some  of  the  old- 
er houses  stood.  It  skirted  just  west  of  the  old  Preston  house 
still  standing  in  the  center  of  this  triangular  piece-  The  direct- 
ors have  sold  this  parcel  of  land  and  now  both  streets  are 
lined  with  modern  bungalows  which  were  erected  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  1900,  when  Eliza  J.  Batchelder,  wife  of  John  Q.  A.  Bat- 
chelder,  bought  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Sylvan  and 
Chester  Streets,  she  sold  a triangular  piece  on  the  southern 
part  of  her  premises,  running  about  fourteen  feet  on  the 
street,  to  straighten  the  northern  line  of  the  cemetery. t 
The  Trustees  have  also  purchased  the  two  houses  and  lots 
at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Sylvan  Streets.  The  one  num- 
bered 64  Sylvan  Street  was  bought  from  Sarah  J.  Bay  in 
1897  and  contained  94%  square  rods.J  The  house  on  the 
corner.  No-  27  Adams  Street,  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Carrie 
E.  Ray  in  1902  and  contained  128  square  rods.§ 

Also  in  1902  Otis  Putnam,  then  the  owner  of  the  mill  pond 
and  mill  and  ice  house  lots,  exchanged  two  triangular  lots  on 
the  northern  end  of  his  premises  and  on  the  street,  for  a 
larger  piece  in  the  rear  of  his  lot  on  that  end.  The  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  this  section  is  filed  in  Book  1684,  page  164 
at  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Salem.  He  also  gave  the  cem- 
etery all  of  his  lot  on  the  southern  end  of  his  property,  be- 
tween the  waste  way  brook  and  the  cemetery  land. 

In  1914,  Lester  S.  Couch  sold  75,513  square  feet  of  land 
and  buildings  on  Ash  Street  to  the  Cemetery  corporation^T 
and  in  1929,  Elizabeth  R.  Whitman  sold  32,920  square  feet  of 
land  and  buildings  on  the  same  street.  II 

Adjoining  the  cemetery,  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Ash 
and  Adams  Streets,  stood  the  large  factories  occupied  by  the 
leather  manufacturing  firm  of  Bernard,  Friedman  & Com- 
pany. This  firm  was  organized  in  1889  and  was  composed  of 
Albert  Bernard  and  Max  Friedman,  of  Boston  and  the  late 

*Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  862,  leaf  195. 
t Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  1622,  p.  497 
JEssex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  1521,  p.  304 
§Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  1689,  p.  192 
KEssex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  2827,  p.  154 
II Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  2828,  p.  96 
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Henry  Creese  of  Danvers.  Business  was  first  carried  on  in 
Peabody  but  a year  later  was  removed  to  Danvers  and 
occupied  a building*  erected  for  them  by  the  Danvers  Morocco 
Building  Association.  The  firm  later  purchased  the  factory.’*' 
The  firm  won  prominence  by  being  the  first  to  induce  the 
United  States  government  to  put  colored  leather  into  army 
shoes  and  the  fancy  leathers  it  manufactured  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  At  first  only  about  a score  of  men  were 
employed.  But  as  their  business  increased,  the  plant  was  en- 
larged and  within  ten  years  more  than  250  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  leathers  by  this  firm.  At  that 
time  the  output  of  the  factory  was  worth  nearly  two  million 
dollars  yearly. 

The  lines  of  goods  made  by  the  firm  of  Bernard,  Friedman 
& Company  established  a world  wide  reputation  and,  as  be- 
fore stated,  were  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
leather  was  used*-  Immense  quantities  of  genuine  kangaroo 
skins  were  imported  from  Australia.  Among  its  most  noted 
products  were  Russia  Zulu  storm  calf  and  Black  Titan  calf, 
which  became  the  government's  standard  of  excellence  in 
making  contracts. 

The  factory  in  Danvers  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  Henry  Creese,  who  learned  the  tanning  business  in 
England,  going  to  work  at  it  when  a small  boy.  When  he 
first  came  to  the  United  States,  he  went  to  work  in  Lowell,  re- 
maining there  18  years.  In  1889  he  entered  the  firm  in  Dan- 
vers which  grew  and  prospered  under  his  management.  Mr. 
Creese ’s  son,  Walter  T.  Creese,  and  his  son-in-law,  Henry  W- 
Cook,  were  associated  with  him  in  the  business.t 
Later  in  1899,  the  business  and  buildings  were  sold  to  the 
American  Hide  & Leather  Company,  a large  leather  concern 
endeavoring  to  gain  control  of  the  tanning  industry.^  The 
latter  firm  continued  the  operation  of  the  tannery  here  for  a 
short  time  but,  for  some  reason,  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  discontinue  the  local  plant  and  concentrate  the  industry  in 
their  plants  in  other  cities.  So  the  equipment  was  moved  out 
or  sold  and  the  buildings  razed.  Today  only  a part  of  the 
foundations  of  this  large  factory  can  be  seen. 

In  1924,  Lester  S.  Couch  purchased  the  site  and  four  years 
later  sold  it  to  the  cemetery  corporation. § Thus  do  local  im- 

*Essex  So.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  ,Bk.  1433,  p.  369  and  Bk.  1552,  p.  91. 
fDanvers,  Mass.,  published  by  Danvers  Mirror,  1899. 
fEssex  So  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  1588,  p.  512. 

§Essex  So.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  2759,  p.  479. 
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portant  and  flourishing  concerns  cease  to  exist  and  the  mem- 
ories of  them  dim  in  the  passing  years. 

The  last  piece  of  property  acquired  by  the  Corporation  was 
that  of  the  Putnam  saw  mill  and  ice  house  lot  on  Sylvan 
Street.  It  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Batehelder  of  Peabody  when 
the  building's  on  it  burned.  In  1936  the  four  parcels,  owned 
by  her  heirs,  were  sold  to  the  Danvers  Improvement  Society. 
This  society  immediately  transferred  the  mill  site  containing 
about  an  acre  and  a half,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sylvan  Street, 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cemetery*  The  Society  has  also  turned 
over  to  the  Town  the  mill  pond  and  meadow  on  the  oppos- 
ite side  of  the  street  for  the  use  of  the  younger  citizens.  It 
is  a popular  swimming  place  in  summer  and  equally  so  as  a 
skating  rink  in  winter. 

The  total  area  of  the  Cemetery  at  the  present  time  is  about 
forty-five  acres.  With  the  exception  of  a few  houses  near  the 
lower  end  on  Ash  Street  the  Cemetery  now  is  bounded  by  the 
three  Streets,  Sylvan,  Adams  and  Ash.  Generally  speaking, 
the  formation  of  the  older  portion  of  the  grounds  is  that  of 
opposite  hillsides  gently  sloping  to  meet  in  a central  valley, 
watered  by  brooks  and  well  wooded  with  walnuts,  oaks, 
maples,  beeches,  evergreens  and  other  trees.  The  large  tract 
on  the  Ash  Street  side  is  practically  level,  as  is  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  Adams  Street  front.  Much  of  the  newer  part  is 
unshaded.  Thus,  by  combination  and  contrast,  the  rich  fo- 
liage of  the  grove  and  the  verdure  of  the  lawns  which  lie  open 
to  the  sun,  contributes  each  to  the  beauty  of  the  other. 

Adding  to  the  natural  features  of  the  landscape  the  work 
that  is  constantly  being  done  in  the  care  of  the  grounds,  the 
Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  is  itself  the  best  monument  to  those 
men,  in  whose  wisdom  and  energy  it  had  its  origin,  and  is 
most  worthy  of  the  pride  so  generally  felt  in  it. 

To  the  end  that  the  Cemetery  might  never,  through  lack 
of  support,  fall  into  the  melancholy  condition  of  a neglected 
graveyard,  the  Trustees  have  made  special  efforts  in  two 
directions.  First,  to  the  formation  of  a “Permanent  Fund’^ 
which  at  present  amounts  to  about  $40,000.  The  income  of 
this  fund  is  used  exclusively  for  the  care  of  the  avenues 
paths,  bridges,  fences,  etc.  and  not  for  individual  lots. 

The  second  was  the  “Endowment  Fund’^,  to  induce  lot 
owners  to  endow  their  lots,  either  by  direct  contract  or  by 
will,  so  that  the  income  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  perpetual 

♦Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  Bk.  3071,  p.  255. 
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care  of  the  lot.  This  fund  amounts  to  over  $60,000,  so  that 
the  total  funds  amount  to  over  $100,000  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  of  the  President,  Judge  George  B.  Sears,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  held  March  25,  1943,  shows  the  total 
number  of  burials  in  the  cemetery  has  been  5232.  The  total 
number  of  lots  sold  is  1019  and  about  half  of  these  have 
been  endowed  for  perpetual  care- 

Lots  are  sold  by  deeds  and  recorded  with  the  corporation, 
much  the  same  as  land  is  sold  and  the  deed  recorded  in  a 
county  Registry  of  Deeds.  All  Proprietors  of  these  lots  be- 
come members  of  the  Corporation  and  are  entitled  to  all  its 
rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  its  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations.  At  the  death  of  a proprietor,  some  heir  or 
devisee,  becomes  the  representative  of  the  lot  and  a member 
of  the  corporation. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  are  selected  from  the  Pro- 
prietors. Nine  Proprietors  are  elected  as  Trustees  at  each 
annual  meeting  and  from  this  number  the  Board  itself  elects  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  general  care  of  the  cemetery  is  under  the  direction  of 
a superintendent  who  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  Executive 
committee.  The  first  Superintendent  was  Peter  Waitt  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and  served  during  1844-45- 
From  that  time  to  1863  the  records  show  no  regular  appoint- 
ment of  a Superintendent  but  during  this  period  the  duties 
of  the  position  were  performed  for  the  most  part  by  Peter 
Waitt  and  Nathan  Tapley,  the  latter  having  the  more  general 
care  of  the  Cemetery  and  the  former  attending  principally  to 
the  interments.  On  April  23,  1863,  Nathan  Tapley  was 
formally  appointed  Superintendent  and  continued  until  1869. 

The  first  regular  officers  were  elected  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  day  after  the  organization  of  the  Corpor- 
ation. The  meeting  was  held  in  the  store  on  the  first  floor  of 
Joshua  Silvester’s  shoe  factory  on  Maple  Street.  Elias  Put- 
nam was  elected  President,  Henry  Fowler,  Clerk,  and  Joshua 
Silvester,  Treasurer.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  in  her  story  of 
Joshua  Silvester,*  stated  that  Mr.  Silvester  was  an  officer  in 
the  corporation  nearly  all  his  life,  and  was  instrumental  in 
laying  out  the  avenues  and  adorning  the  place  with  shrubs 
and  trees- 

Samuel  P.  Fowler  served  as  a trustee  45  years.  He  was 

♦Danvers  Hist.  Collections,  Vol.  2,  p.  15. 
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elected  President  of  the  organization  in  1845  and  served  in 
that  office  until  1886,  or  for  42  years.  He  also  served  25 
years  of  that  time  as  Treasurer. 

Other  trustees  who  were  elected  to  office  for  a number  of 
years  during  the  early  days  of  the  Corporation  were  Henry 
Fowler,  secretary  for  36  years,  Herbert  M.  Bradstreet,  34 
years  as  secretary,  Wm.  W.  Eaton,  President,  22  years,  George 
AV.  Piske,  Vice  President,  15  years,  William  L.  Weston, 
Treasurer,  17  years,  and  George  0.  Stimpson  as  Treasurer 
for  nearly  30  years-  Wallace  P.  Perry  was  a Trustee  for 
43  years;  Lester  S.  Couch,  34  years;  John  S.  Learoyd,  30 
years;  Harry  E.  Jackson,  22  years;  George  B.  Sears,  39  years 
and  Chas.  H-  Preston  25  years. 

The  following  Officers  have  served  since  1843 : 


Presidents 
Elias  Putnam,  1843 
Samuel  Preston,  1844 
Samuel  P.  Fowler,  1845-86 
Wm.  Winslow  Eaton,  1887-1910 
George  W.  Fiske,  1910-12 
Lester  S.  Couch,  1912-32 
John  S.  Learoyd,  1932-40 
George  B.  Sears,  1940-43 

Vice  Presidents 
Alden  P.  White,  1889-95 
George  W.  Fiske,  1895-1910 
George  B.  Sears,  1910-40 
Amos  L.  Perkins,  1940-41 
Lewis  B.  Abbott,  1941-43 

Secretaries 

Henry  Fowler,  1843-47,  57-63, 
69-93 

Alonzo  A.  Edgerton,  1848-53 
James  D.  Black,  1854-56 
Israel  H.  Putnam,  1864-67 
Melvin  B.  Putnam,  1868 
H.  M.  Bradstreet,  1893-1927 
Wallace  P.  Perry,  1927-35 
Percy  L.  Burnes,  1935-43 

Treasurers 

Joshua  Silvester,  184)3-44 
William  L.  Weston,  1845-60, 
1868 

Samuel  P.  Fowled,  1861-67, 
69-86 

Gilbert  A.  Tapley,  1887-88 


Treasurers  (Con.) 

Abram  S.  Beal,  1889-98 
George  W.  Baker,  1898-99 
George  O.  Stimpson,  1899- 
1929 

Ralph  F.  Abbott,  1929-43 
Trustees 

Elias  Putnam,  1843-46 
Gilbert  Tapley,  1843,  1853 
Moses  Black,  1843-46 
Joshua  Silvester,  1843-50,  52- 
54,  56-60,  71-77,  80-83 
Hen;ry  Fowler,  1843,  52-53, 
56-65,  83-93 

Nathaniel  Boardman,  1843 
Thomas  Cheever,  1843 
Eben  G.  Berry,  1843,  53,  58, 
69,  70,  74-75,  78 
Wm.  J.  C.  Kenny,  1843,  52, 
60,  721-77,  80-82,  84-99 
Daniel  Riichards,  1843,  47,  66, 
68,  72-82 

Nathan  Tapley,  1843-47,  49- 
67 

Samuel  P.  Fowler,  1843-87 
Alonzo  A.  Edgerton,  1843,  47- 
53 

John  Bates,  1843 
Samuel  Preston,  1843,  44,  62- 
66 

Samuel  Fowler,  1844 
Jacob  F.  Perry,  1844-47,  49-56 
58-60,  66-67 

Eben  Putnam,  1845-46,  48 
Augustus  Fowler,  1847,  49-56 
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Trustees  (Con.) 

Joseph  Merrill,  1854-59,  69-73 

Asa  Sawyer,  Jr.,  1848 
James  D.  Black,  1850,  55-56 
Moses  Black,  Jr.,  1848,  57-60 
Hix  Richards,  1848 
Mathew  Hooper,  1848 
Ebenezer  Hunt,  1848,  1852 
Richard  Hood,  1849-53,  69 
William  Black,  1850 
Edward  T.  Waldron,  1851 
S.  F.  Reed,  1851 
William  L.  Weston  1851-68 
Israel  P.  Boardman,  1852 
Joseph  S.  Black,  1853-54 
Israel  H.  Putnam,  1853-54,  60- 
67,  79 

Joel  Putnam,  1853 
Andrew  M.  Putnam,  1853,  68 
Simeon  Putnam,  1854,  55,  60, 
64-68,  76-79 
Moses  J.  Currier,  1854 
Charles  Chaplain,  1854-65 
Hezekiah  Dwinell,  1855-60 
Charles  Page,  1855 
Aaron  Putnam,  1855 
Peter  Waitt,  1858-59 
John  R.  Langley,  1858-68,  73- 
80 

Francis  Noyes,  1859-60,  62 
Augustus  Mudge,  1859-60,  63- 
70,  81 

Otis  Mudge,  1859 
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WALNUT  GROVE  CEMETERY 


By  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.  D. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  30,  p.  29.) 

The  tradition  has  been  that  the  Address  which  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  Rev.  John  Brazer,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  at  the  Consecra- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  in  1844,  was 
a very  appropriate  and  beautiful  discourse,  and  that  it  made 
a very  deep  impression  upon  the  large  number  of  people  who 
heard  it.  It  has  often  been  asked,  ‘‘Was  it  ever  published U’ 
or,  “Why  was  it  never  published?”  It  is  generally  under- 
stood by  this  time,  I suppose,  that  it  has  never  seen  the  light ; 
but  why  it  has;  not,  has  been  a question  no  one  has  seemed 
able  to  answer.  I have  frequently  wished  that  I could  get 
hold  of  the  orginal  manuscript  and  have  it  printed  in  the 
Mirror,  or  in  pamphlet  form,  feeling  that  the  production  must 
have  a sacred  historic  interest  and  value  for  the  citizens  and 
families  of  Danvers,  and  that  the  many  who  in  all  these  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  followed  the  remains  of  their  dead  to 
that  place  of  graves  would  fain  read  what  was  so  well  and 
eloquently  said  when  the  original  lot,  since  greatly  enlarged, 
was  formally  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  its  intended  uses. 
While  on  a visit  at  Lowell  to  preach  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
there  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  last  August,  I met  a Mr.  Brazer, 
who  was  a relative  of  Dr.  John  Brazer,  and  who,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  put  me  in  the  way  of  securing  for  publication 
the  production  referred  to.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Eaton,  of  Lowell,  I was  directed  to  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Brazer  living  in  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Ellis,  who  was  so 
good  as  to  make  a copy  of  her  father’s  manuscript  and  for- 
ward it  to  me  and  to  whom  your  readers  are  especially  in- 
debted for  the  pleasure  which  I know  they  will  have  in  find- 
ing it  transferred  to  your  columns. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  first  officers  were 
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chosen,  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-eight  years,  both 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation,  while  his  broth- 
er, Henry,  who  was  Secretary  or  Clerk  at  the  beginning, 
still  remains  to  fulfil  the  same  office  as  then. 

The  grounds,,  which  had  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Judge 
Samuel  Putnam,  were  formally  consecrated,  on  the  afternoon 
(at  5 o’clock)  of  Sunday,  June  23,  1844.  From  an  old  copy 
of  the  ‘ ‘ Order  of  Exercises,  ’ ’ kindly  loaned  me  by  Dea.  Fow- 
ler, the  services  of  the  hour  are  seen  to  have  proceeded  as 
follows : 

I.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Andrew  Nichols,  M.D. 

II.  Introductory  Prayer  by  Pev.  S.  C.  Bulkley. 

III.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  James  Flint,D.D. 

IV.  Address  by  Rev.  John  Brazer,  D.D. 

V.  Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  C.  Forrester  Barstow, 
M.  D. 

VI.  Concluding  Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Eaton. 

VII.  Parting  Hymn. 

VIII.  Benediction  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Field. 

These  services  were  held  in  the  grove  itself,  and  were  at- 
tended by  not  less  than  2000  persons.  They  were  deemed 
very  appropriate  and  impressive.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
day  had  threatened  unpleasant  weather,  but  in  the  afternoon 
■was  clear  and  beautiful  and  every  sound  and  scene  of 
Nature  around  appeared  to  be  in  sweetest,  holiest  harmony 
with  the  occasion. 

Dr.  John  Brazer  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  21, 
1789,  was  graduated,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1813.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  Latin 
Tutor,  and  in  1817,  Latin  Professor  of  the  College.  In  1820 
he  accepted  a call  to  become  pastor  of  the  North  Church  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  there  continued  his  work  in  the  ministry  for 
a quarter  of  a century,  until  his  last  sickness  terminated  his 
earthly  labors.  Early  in  January  of  1846,  he  was  compelled 
to  journey  to  the  South  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  His 
strength  soon  failed  him,  however,  and  he  died  in  South  Car- 
olina, at  the  house  of  his  friend  and  classmate.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Huger,  Feb.  26th,  1846. 

Among  his  parishioners  in  Salem  were  such  men  as  Judge 
Story,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman, 
who  had  great  confidence  in,  and  admiration  for  their  minis- 
ter. He  was  for  several  years  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Society 
of  Salem  and  vicinity,  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
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Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College,  which  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  in 
1836.  Among  his  numerous  publications,  were  many  pam- 
phlet discourses,  and  various  articles  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner and  North  American  Review,  and  a volume  of  sermons, 
issued  from  the  press  after  his  death  and  containing  a sketch 
of  his  life.  Several  essays  which  he  contributed  to  the  above- 
named  magazines,  on  the  subject  of  Cemeteries,  show  how 
well  prepared  he  was  in  mind  and'  heart  to  write  such  an  ad- 
dress as  he  delivered  in  Danvers  in  1844.  He  was  a man  of 
fine  abilities  and  high  culture  and  of  rare  eloquence.  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Morrison  wrote  of  him,  soon  after  his  decease, 
“Few  ministers  have  been  so  faithful  and  laborious  in  their 
preparations  for  the  pulpit;  and  few  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  discourses  so  elaborate  and  thoroughly  finished.” 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G-ilman,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  wrote  of  him, 
two  or  three  years  later,  ‘ ‘ In  his  conversation  there  was  a bril- 
liancy and  fascination  with  which  few  are  gifted.  He  coupled 
exceeding  fluency  with  an  exquisite  choice  of  expression,  and 
his  words  rolled  out  from  his  flexible  organs  of  speech,  like 
glistening  coin  from  an  affluent  mint.  His  person  was  small, 
but  finely  turned  and  moulded,  and  on  whatever  was  said  or 
done  by  him  a natural  grace  attended.”  Such  was  the  able, 
learned,  and  eminent  clergyman  and  orator  whose  voice  was 
heard  with  so  much  interest  and  satisfaction  at  Walnut  Drove, 
on  that  June  Sunday  in  1844. 

ADDRESS 

AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OP  WALNUT  GROVE  CEMETERY,  AT  NORTH 
DANVERS,  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  23,  1844, 

BY  REV.  JOHN  BRAZER,  D.D. 

The  occasion,  my  friends,  on  which  we  meet,  is  one  of 
solemn  and  peculiar  interest.  We  come  here  for  none  of 
those  purposes,  which  ordinarily,  in  our  state  of  society, 
summon  multitudes  together.  This  is  no  mass-meeting  of 
the  people  to  further  the  success  of  any  political  favorites,  or 
to  promote  the  interests  of  any  party  or  to  excite  or  to  sus- 
tain the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  any  of  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  day.  But  we  have  left  the  worn  paths  of  ordin- 
ary life  with  all  their  excitements  and  collisions,  to  engage  in 
a service,  which  by  its  very  nature,  serves  to  chasten  an  over- 
heated interest  in  all  merely  temporal  concerns,  and  addresses 
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itself,  with  a grave  emphasis,  to  all  the  thoughtful,  serious 
and  hallowed  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  Moved  by  a 
common  sympathy,  as  those  mindful  of  a common  lot,  we 
have  come  to  set  apart,  with  hymns  and  prayers  and  appro- 
priate thoughts  these  beautiful  grounds  as  a place  of  Burial 
for  the  dead. 

And  how  fitting  to  the  service  is  the  place,  the  scene,  and 
the  hour.  We  stand  in  that  great  temple  of  nature,  not  made 
with  hands,  whose  roof  is  the  all-embracing  sky,  whose  floor 
is  the  broad  earth,  whose  pillars  are  these  majestic  and  ven- 
erable trees  and  whose  ceaseless  music  is  the  mingled  murmur 
of  running  waters,  and  the  air  made  vocal  by  the  surround- 
ing grove.  The  day  too  is  that  ‘‘best  of  all  the  seven,”  the 
Christian  Sunday,  with  its  rest  and  peace  and  sacred  asso- 
ciations. And  we  have  come,  too,  from  those  religious  services 
which  are  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  die  and  to  lie  down  in  the  grave  in  a place  like 
this,  in  a sure  and  triumphant  hope.  And  we  meet,  in  fine, 
at  the  closing  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  declining  sun,  the 
lengthening  shadows,  the  evening  sigh  of  the  woods,  remind 
us  that  the  little  day  of  life  is  drawing  to  a close ; when  the 
oold  shadows  of  its  evening  will  creep  over  these  mortal 
frames,  and  we  shall  need  for  their  secure  repose  a place  like 
this,  where  ‘ ‘ man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more.” 

In  attempting  to  meet,  as  I may,  the  claims  of  this  occasion, 
I propose  to  offer  a few  thoughts  on  the  importance  and  on 
the  appropriate  uses,  of  rural  cemeteries  in  general,  with  an 
especial  reference  to  tliat  which  we  have  assembled  to  conse- 
crate. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  the  importance  of  some  fitting  pro- 
vision for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  is  obvious  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  as  a 
general  proposition ; but  few  are  aware,  I think,  of  the  extent 
and  urgency  of  this  necessity.  The  details  of  this  subject 
must  be  somewhat  startling  to  those  foolish  persons,  who  say 
to  themselves.  ‘ ‘ To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day.  ’ ’ It  has  re- 
cently been  computed  that  the  whole  population  of  the  globe, 
amounting  now,  as  is  supposed,  to  ten  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants, dies  and  is  renewed,  once  in  every  thirty-three  years 
or  in  a little  more  than  three  times  in  a century.  Some  one 
dies,  then,  somewhere,  in  every  second  of  time  with  every 
beating  of  the  pulse,  or  nearly  with  the  utterance  of  every 
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word  I speak.  Again  it  has  been  ascertained  by  accurate  cal- 
culation, that  if  all  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  were  to 
be  equally  distributed  over  aU  the  surface  of  the  dry  land  of 
the  earth,  they  would  cover  it  a hundred  times  over.  Or  to 
give  a different  illustration  of  the  same  fact,  if  all  who  have 
died,  were  to  be  buried  anew,  and  each  were  allowed  for  it- 
self only  the  space  it  naturally  occupies,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  must  be  made  into  one  vast  grave  a hundred  feet 
deep.  The  necessity,  then,  of  preparing  places  of  burial  for 
the  dead  is  of  the  most  imperious  character.  It  is  unavoidable. 
It  is  ever  recurring.  It  is  ever  new.  The  busy  industry  of 
the  great  destroyer  leaves  us  no  alternative.  All  sentiment 
apart,  it  is  a subject  that  must  be  cared  for,  it  is  a public 
necessity  that  must  be  met.  And  when  it  is  neglected,  as  it 
long  has  been,  and  now  is,  in  a great  degree,  neglected  in 
some  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  and  those  too  which 
claim  to  take  the  lead  in  social  refinement,  the  results  are 
shocking  to  the  last  degree.  I spare  you  and  myself  the 
authentic  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  result  in  a 
horrid  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  in  an  obscene 
and  brutal  insult  to  the  living.  I repeat  it,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  a matter  of  public  necessity.  The  only  alternative 
which  is  left  us  is,  whether  the  relics  of  the  departed  shall  be 
‘‘buried  out  of  our  sight, with  decency  and  reverence,  and 
with  appropriate  rites  and  observances,  which  are  equally  due 
to  the  dead  and  consolatory  to  the  living,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  hurried  away,  and  disposed  of  anywise  and  every- 
where as  the  most  obvious  convenience  may  suggest,  as  an 
offence  and  an  annoyance. 

Placing  thus  the  subject  in  the  very  lowest  point  of  view, 
it  presents  an  emergency,  I repeat  it,  that  must  be  encoun- 
tered, a claim  of  duty  that  must  be  met.  How  then  shall  we 
best  answer  to  this  emergency?  How  best  fulfil  this  duty? 

The  first  obvious  requisition  is,  that  the  living  should  take 
reverept  heed,  that  the  relics  of  Uie  departed  should  remain, 
at  least,  secure  from  vulgar  exposure;  and  find,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  troubled  history  of  life,  an  undis- 
turbed repose  in  the  grave. 

But  our  interest  for  the  remains  of  the  departed  is  not  reg- 
ulated by  the  necessity  of  the  case  alone,  nor  yet  merely  by  a 
reference  to  their  security.  It  is  prompted  and  sustained  by 
a class  of  considerations  higher  if  not  more  imperative  than 
these.  To  hold  in  peculiar  sacredness  the  place  where  all 
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that  remains  of  what  once  was  ineffably  dear  to  us  reposes, 
and  what  is  mortal  of  ourselves  is  soon  to  lie  down  in  the 
dreamless  slumber  of  the  grave,  is  a natural  dictate,  nay  it 
is  an  irrepressible  want  of  the  human  soul.  However  coolly 
we  may  speculate  on  the  nothingness  of  this  “mortal  coil,” 
when  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  that  kept  it  from  ming- 
ling with  its  kindred  earth  is  extinct ; — the  heart  still  as- 
sumes its  own  high  prerogative  by  an  impulse  that  supersedes 
all  argument,  and  with  an  authority  that  silences  all  objec- 
tions. The  solemn  recollections  which  connect  us  with  the 
dead,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  cherish. 
And  though  they  are  linked  with  painful  regrets,  they  are  the 
last  which  a good  heart  willingly  foregoes.  Hence  all  that 
once  belonged  to  our  departed  friends  is  now  held  consecrate, 
all  that  they  once  valued  is  now  especially  endeared  to  us. 
We  love  to  multiply  the  memorials  of  what  they  were,  and  of 
what  they  were  to  us.  We  are  especially  concerned  to  mark 
the  spot,  where  we  took  our  last  leave  of  all  of  them  that  was 
mortal.  It  henceforth  becomes  to  us  as  holy  ground.  We 
would  confer  upon  it  some  fitting  honor.  We  would  distin- 
guish it  from  the  common  earth  by  appropriate  memorials  as 
henceforth  consecrate.  I might  illustrate  this  by  an  histor- 
ical reference  to  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the 
dead  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  times.  But 
here,  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  remarks  I had  prepared 
for  this  occasion,  I shall  consult  both,  your  patience,  and  my 
own  strength,  in  passing  this  particular  subject  wholly  by.  I 
only  observe  that  this  attention  has  been  universal,  and 
that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  universality  of 
this  reverential  observance  of  the  remains  of  the  departed 
is  this.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  very  heart  of  man.  It  spring's 
out  of  the  natual  fountains  of  sentiment  in  all  human  bosoms. 
It  meets  a want  which  has  its  root  in  the  human  soul,  and  if 
it  be  a weakness,  therefore,  as  some  effect  to  say,  it  is  a weak- 
ness which  must  be  charged  upon  Him  who  created  us. 

But  we  need  not  gather  facts,  or  trust  to  inferences,  to  as- 
certain the  inborn  nature  of  that  sentiment  which  leads  us  to 
show  deep  and  solemn  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
and  to  hallow  the  spots  where  all  that  remains  of  them,  on 
earth,  now  reposes.  Do  not  our  own  unprompted  desires 
lead  inevitably  to  this  result?  Do  we  not  feel  that  these 
places  are  thus  set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  sacred  uses, 
above  all  other  spots  beneath  the  cope  of  heaven ; that  they 
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are  thus  separated,  as  holy,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  broad 
earth ; and  that  they  thus  become  as  shrines,  where  our  tender- 
est  affections  centre,  where  our  thoughts  become  unwontedly 
solemnized;  and  where  our  purest  prayers  spontaneously 
ascend  ? And  are  not  the  value  and  the  importance  of  these 
sacred  resting  places  sufficiently  ascertained  by  these  all  per- 
vading sentiments  of  the  human  bosom,  by  these  inborn  sug- 
gestions of  the  great  heart  of  humanity? 

Such  being  the  ever  recurring  necessity  of  properly  dispos- 
ing of  the  remains  of  the  dead,  the  inquiry  is  pressed  upon  us, 
how  is  this  necessity  to  be  best  met  ? How  shall  this  great 
interest  be  best  provided  for?  Various  methods  have  been 
adopted,  but  those  w^hich  have  generally  prevailed  may  be  re- 
duced to  two,  inhumation,  or  the  burying  of  the  remains  in 
the  earth ; and  cremation,  or  the  reducing  of  them  to  ashes  by 
fire.  The  former  is  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate  mode  of  burial.  It  dates  back 
probably  to  the  time  when  it  was  said  to  the  first  man,  ‘ ‘ Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.  ’ ’ And  as  regards 
the  place  where  the  ‘‘pale  wrecks’^  of  life  shall  be  deposited, 
the  rural  cemetery  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  preferred.  This,  too 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  The  Father  of  the  Faithful  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  rural  cemetery  on  record.  In  purchase 
ing  as  a burial  place  for  his  family,  the  field  of  Machpelch, 
and  the  cave  that  was  therein,  Abraham  took  care  to  secure 
‘ ‘ all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field.  ’ ^ His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  succeeding  Patriarchs.  The  temporary  resting 
place  of  the  Savior  of  the  world  was  a tomb  which  was  placed 
in  a garden;  and  without  referring  to  other  examples,  suffice 
it  say  that  a similar  usage  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  in 
almost  all  countries.  It  has  recently  been  revived  amongst 
ourselves,  by  the  felicitous  establishment  of  the  beautiful  cem- 
etery of  Mount  Auburn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail,  everywhere,  throughout  our  fair  land. 

These  rural  cemeteries,  indeed,  comprise  all  the  essential 
advantages  that  are  to  be  especially  cared  for.  They  afford 
in  the  first  place  the  best  security  for  these  remains  which  can 
be  found  in  this  world  of  continual  change.  They  are  arrang- 
ed in  spots  which  are  secluded  from  the  ordinary  haunts  of 
men,  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life,  where  grasp- 
ing enterprise  will  not  be  likely  to  intrude,  and  whose  sacred- 
ness the  pious  sympathies  of  a constantly  increasing  number 
of  surviving  friends  are  enlisted  to  guard.  Again,  they 
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afford  the  best  possible  facility  for  those  decent  adornments 
and  memorials  with  which  the  heart  loves  to  mark  and  honor 
the  final  resting  places  of  those  we  have  loved.  All  who 
have  a heart  at  all  alive  to  its  native  impulses,  feel  this  to  be 
equally  a privilege  and  a duty ; a tribute  that  affection 
prompts  and  that  simple  justice  requires.  AVe  take  a melan- 
choly satisfaction  in  rearing  problems  and  tokens  of  that 
worth  which  can  only  exist  henceforth,  so  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  in  the  memory  of  the  heart.  And  what  place  is 
so  appropriate  to  this  interesting  office,  as  rural  spots  where 
the  grateful  shade,  and  the  clear,  solemn  sky,  and  all  the 
touching  types  of  renovation  and  decay,  which  the  beauties 
and  harmonies  of  nature  ever  offer  to  the  serious  and  contem- 
plative mind,  all  conspire  to  lend  to  the  memorials  of  the  de- 
parted a beauty  and  attractiveness  not  their  own  ? The 
most  splendid  mausoleums  that  can  be  raised  in  the  highway 
of  the  world  soon  lose  all  their  monitory  virtue  and  elevating 
influences,  by  their  very  contiguity  with  the  idle  vanities, 
and  bustling  cares  and  engrossing  interests  of  active  life; 
while  the  simplest  head-stone  of  the  humblest  grave,  which  is 
placed  among  scenes  of  rural  beauty  is  ever  suggestive  of 
tender  and  solemn  thought. 

And  again  the  retirement  which  these  sacred  retreats  afford 
to  the  mourner  confers  upon  them  an  unspeakable  interest. 
When  death  is  in  our  thoughts,  and  we  go  to  the  graves  of  the 
departed  to  indulge  in  the  remembrance  of  what  they  were  to 
us,  and  to  realize  the  strength  of  those  high  and  solemn  rela- 
tions which  have  been  interrupted  indeed,  but  not,  not  as  we 
trust,  severed,  by  death,  our  first  wish  is  to  be  away  from  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  the  town,  that  man  made,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  serene  and  quiet  influences  of  nature,  to  feel  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  alone  with  the  memories  of  the  departed,  and  pay  to 
them,  unnoticed  by  the  common  eye,  our  tribute  of  tender  and 
reverential  remembrance.  Yes,  I am  sure  I speak  to  the  respon- 
sive sympathies  of  all  when  I say,  that  the  first  desire  of  our 
hearts  at  such  seasons  is  for  retirement,  for  absence  from  all 
human  observation.  We  would  leave  behind  us  all  ordinary 
thoughts  and  cares,  that,  like  Mary,  we  may  steal  to  the  grave 
of  our  lost  friend,  to  weep  there  alone.  And  what  place  is  so 
fitted  for  a retirement  like  this  as  hallowed  retreats  like  these  ? 
Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  by  which  the  great  im- 
portance of  rural  retreats  like  these  is  vindicated. 

I proposed  to  speak  in  the  next  place  of  the  appropriate 
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uses  to  which  they  should  be  made  subservient.  But  the  time 
which  I have  already  occupied,  and  the  lengthening  shadows 
around  us,  admonish  me  to  be  brief.  I have  already  referred 
to  the  adaptedness  of  these  sacred  retreats  to  meet  some  of  the 
natural  wants  of  the  human  heart  under  the  visitation  of  be- 
reavement. And  this  of  itself  is  a high  and  an  important  use 
of  them.  But  they  are  fraught  with  higher  uses  still.  They 
should  be  made  tributary,  not  only  to  the  solace,  but  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  survivors.  We  are  great- 
ly wanting,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  common  seriousness  of 
human  nature,  if  we  have  not  learned  that  the  place  of  graves 
has  lessons  to  teach  us  which  we  can  learn  nowhere  else. 

And,  in  referring  to  these,  I doubt  not  I speak  to  the  exper- 
ience of  most  men,  when  I say,  that  if  there  be  a spot  on 
earth,  where  the  heart  becomes  unwantedly  serious ; where  the 
engrossing  interests  of  life  are  seen  in  their  real  character, 
and  in  their  due  relative  position;  where  its  illusions  vanish 
away;  — it  is  the  place  of  graves. 

Here  repose  those  who,  but  as  yesterday,  were  as  active,  as 
earnest,  as  engrossed  in  things  ‘‘seen  and  temporal,”  as  for- 
getful it  may  be  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  as  alas,  we  per- 
haps are  now.  Their  emotions  were  as  vivid,  their  pursuits 
as  ardent,  their  passions  as  strong,  their  competitions  as 
fierce  as  ours.  But  these  have  all  now  ceased.  The  brief 
story  of  life  has  been  told.  The  follies,  the  pleasures,  the 
pursuits  of  this  present  state,  are  with  them,  all  over.  “The 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,” 
have  all  passed  away.  Envy  has  now  ceased  to  carp  at  the 
desert  it  could  not  rival ; anger  no  longer  burns ; hatred  plots 
no  more ; the  itching  palm  of  avarice  is  palsied ; simulation 
is  weary  of  feigning;  dissimulation  is  tired  of  concealing; 
pretention  has  strutted  out  its  little  hour ; ambition  has  ceased 
to  soar;  vanity  hais  achieved  its  petty  triumphs,  and  the  ser- 
pent tongue  of  calumny  is  still.  And  does  this  night  of  death, 
we  involuntarily  ask,  so  soon  settle  down  upon  the  short  day 
of  human  life  ? and  shall  we  plan  long  designs,  and  light  up 
fiery  passions  for  a space  so  brief?  Does  not,  rather  the 
simple  thought  of  the  transientness  of  merely  earth-born  cares 
and  emotions  which  is  thus  pressed  as  a cold  weight  upon  the 
heart,  at  every  step  we  take  among  the  graves  of  the  depart- 
ed, serve  to  chasten  an  over-mastering  interest  in  any  present 
object- 

But  if  the  place  of  graves  naturally  suggests  to  us  chastened 
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views  of  the  presen,t  life,  so  is  it  especially  friendly  to  those 
high  exercises  of  a Christian  faith,  that  holy  emulation, 
which  will  enable  us  to  use  the  little  lease  of  life  well  while  it 
lasts,  and  to  live  in  a state  of  habitual  preparation  for  its 
close. 

Where,  for  example,  are  we  so  emphatically  taught  the  in- 
finite value  of  those  hopes  which  look  beyond  the  grave,  and 
which  are  revealed  and  are  alone  distinctly  revealed  by  him 
wdio  is  “the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life, as  when  we  linger 
among  the  apparent  triumphs  of  the  great  destroyer?  How 
unspeakably  dear  to  us  is  the  thought,  while  we  are  bending 
over  the  graves  of  those  who  were  infinitely  dear  to  us.  That 
all  that  was  truly  theirs  and  they  is  not  dead,  but  lives  on  in 
an  undying  life ; that  the  departed  ‘ ‘ are  not  lost  but  only 
gone  before,  ’ ’ and  that  the  memorials  which  alfeetion  rears 
over  their  graves  even,  are  tokens  of  the  living  rather  than 
of  the  dead,  as  types  and  symbols  of  a mutual,  continued,  and 
an  imperishable  love., 

And  how  closely  connected  with  this  thought  is  another  of 
the  most  tender  and  solemn  interest.  I refer  to  that  of 
the  immortality  of  the  pure  and  kind  affections;  that  they 
are  not  destroyed  or  blighted  by  the  incident  of  death,  but  as 
they  brought  us  and  our  departed  friends  into  closest  union 
here,  and  flowed  on  together  in  one  united  stream  through  all 
the  path-ways  of  our  earthly  existence,  so  they  will  not  lose 
themselves  in  the  dark  valley  of  death,  but  still  continue  to 
flow  on  together,  when  the  dark  portals  of  the  tomb  are  passed. 
And  where  again  as  at  the  graves  of  the  departed  do  we 
feel  the  inspiring  influence  of  their  good  example!  It  is 
the  natural  effect  of  elevated  worth,  under  all  circumstances 
to  inspire  a kindling  sentiment  of  emulation;  but  that  upon 
Avhich  “death  has  set  his  seal”'  is  peculiarly  impressive.  It 
is  at  once  purer  and  more  hallowed  than  any  living  example 
of  kindred  excellence.  No  earthly  imperfections  dim  its 
lustre  as  it  is  seen  in  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
and  in  the  disitance  of  eternity.  It  is  often  quoted  of 
Themistocles,  that  the  monuments  of  departed,  heroes  in  the 
groves  of  Academus  would  not  permit  him  to  sleep.  And  to 
what  a worthier  emulation  should  we,  of  this  later  time,  be 
stirred  by  the  memorials  of  those  virtuous  friends,  who  hav- 
ing fought  well  in  the  moral  warfare  of  life,  have  entered  as 
we  trust  on  a heritage  of  glory,  which  never  so  much  as 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  heathen  warrior? 
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And  how  affectingly  are  we  reminded  of  onr  duties  to 
survivors  at  the  graves  of  the  dead ! There  we  feel  as  we 
feel,  it  may  he,  no  where  else,  all  our  neglect  of  their  right- 
ful claims,  our  disregard  of  their  feelings,  our  expression  of 
unkindness,  our  chilly  reception  of  proffered  attentions,  our 
selfish  preferences ; all,  all  come  up  in  accusing  remembrance, 
and  all  are  heightened  by  the  agonizing  thought,  that 
the  time  of  reparation  is  forever  gone.  But  while  all  our  ex- 
pressions of  contrition  are  lost  upon  the  dull  cold  ear  of 
death,  yet  must  not  the  unavailing  anguish  of  recollections 
like  these,  teach  us,  betimes,  new  lessons  of  social  duty,  new 
expressions  of  sympathy,  a more  tender  eonsiderateness  for 
the  feelings  of  those  friends  who  yet  survived 

Impressed  by  a sense  of  the  great  importance  and  of  the 
appropriate  uses  of  a fitting  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  moved  to  immediate  effort  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  wants  in  this  respect,  and  convinced  of  the  exceeding 
I)reference  of  rural  cemeteries  for  this  purpose,  above  all 
other  places  of  burial,  our  friends  in  this  vicinity  were  led 
to  the  underaking,  whose  happy  consummation  we  come  here 
to-day  to  witness  and  commemorate.  An  association  for  this 
purpose  was  formed;  a committee  chosen  to  select  an  appro- 
priate place,  a spirit  of  harmony  and  cheerful  cooperation 
prevailed  in  all  their  deliberations,  and  with  what  excellent 
success  their  efforts  have  been  crowned,  we  are  the  grat- 
ified witnesses  to-day. 

They  have  been,  as  you  all  perceive,  eminently  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  a spot  for  the  location  of  their  cemetery.  Sit- 
uated nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  three  thriving  villages, 
all  of  which  need,  in  the  strong  sense  of  want,  the  possession 
of  a burial  place  for  their  dead ; sufficiently  removed  from  the 
stir  of  active  life  to  secure  all  the  wholesome  influences  of  re- 
tirement, and  yet  of  near  and  convenient  access ; possessing  a 
soil  singularly  adopted  to  the  purposes  in  view;  filled  and 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  native  forest  trees, 
which,  thanks  be  to  the  former  possessors  of  the  ground,  have 
been  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  axe  of 
the  spoiler,  and  stand  with  all  their  luxuriant  foliage  like  an 
oasis,  amid  the  naked  fields  around;  marked  by  a beautiful 
undulation  of  surface,  covered  by  an  unfading  verdure ; be- 
decked with  the  exquisite  gems  of  our  native  wild  flowers  and 
watered  by  ever-running  streams ; — it  is  a spot  which  com- 
prises all  that  is  most  desirable  in  a resting  place  for  the 
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earthly  relics  of  the  departed.  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  loveliness  which  is  the  result  of  all  these  elements  of 
natural  beauty.  Sure  I am  that  words  of  mine  are  out  of  place 
here.  They  would  only  be  as  shadows,  unwelcome  shadows 
in  the  light  of  that  beauty  which  is  spread  around  us.  They 
would  be  but  as  notes  of  discord  in  those  harmonies  of  nature 
here  whose  unearthly  language  is  — ‘The  hand  that  made  us 
is  divine.” 

And  we  may  well  congratulate  our  friends  on  the  success 
which  has  marked  all  their  arrangements  here.  They  have 
not  presumed  to  alter  for  the  better  what  Grod  has  made. 
They  have  been  worthily  content  to  follow  out  the  indications 
He  has  left  in  the  original  structure  of  the  place ; and  to  use 
Art,  as  she  always  ought  to  be  used,  as  the  “handmaid”  and 
not  the  mistress  of  nature-  It  was  the  significant  epitaph  of 
a great  architect  who  was  buried  beneath  the  structure  that 
his  skill  had  designed  — ‘ ‘ Look  around.  ’ ’ And  I know  not 
how  we  could  better  pay  a well  deserved  tribute  to  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  our  friends,  as  exhibited  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  this  place,  than  to  say  — look  around ! 

And  now  in  conclusion  of  this  service,  to  the  appropriate 
uses,  and  to  the  high  spiritual  culture  and  improvement  that 
appropriately  belongs  to  a rural  cemetery  — let  this  spot,  be 
sacredly  set  apart,  and  solemnly  consecrated.  Let  it  ever  be 
held  sacred  to  the  undisturbed  repose,  to  the  fitting  honor,  to 
the  appropriate  memorials  of  the  dead.  Let  nothing  common, 
nothing  frivolous,  nothing  unseemly  ever  enter  here.  Let  its 
foliage  spread,  let  its  fiowers  blossom,  let  its  waters  flow,  let 
its  birds  sing,  unmolested  by  any  rude  intruder.  Let  it 
henceforth  be  considered  as  holy  ground.  Let  it  be  held  con- 
secrate to  the  sad  solaces  and  to  the  sad  ministries  of  grief ; to 
tender  recollections,  to  the  solemn  exercises  of  bereaved 
hearts. 

Let  it  be  held  consecrate  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
the  living;  to  sober  self  enquiry;  to  fruitful  meditation;  to 
the  suggestive  lessons  of  the  past ; to  good  resolutions  for  the 
future;  to  thoughtful  views  of  life;  to  a preparation  for  that 
hour,  when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  — this 
mortal,  immortality ; and  above  all,  to  those  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, which,  by  the  gracious  efficacy  of  a Christian  faith  are 
made  to  ‘ ‘ blossom  even  in  the  dust.  ’ ^ 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  not  go  hence  without  the 
thought,  at  parting,  on  our  personal  interest  in  this  scene  and 
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service.  You  should  reflect  that  you  have  not  come  here  in 
reference  to  others  merely,  but  for  yourselves,  not  simply  to 
consecrate  a place  for  their  graves,  but  also  for  your  own. 
Many  dead  forms  will  soon  be  here,  to  claim  their  last  little 
licritage  of  earth,  in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet.  Many  of 
those  who  now  surround  me  here,  will  soon  be  of  this  number, 
and  no  one  knows  how  soon.  Oh  God ! God  the  Father  of  our 
spirits ! — God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  J esus 
Clirist ! prepare,  oh,  prepare  each  of  us  for  this  solemn  hour. 

Danvers  Mirror,  Dec.  31,  1881 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  FLAG  POLE 
Danvers,  May  16,  1861 

We  the  undersigned  agree  to  pay  the  sums  set  against  our 
names  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a Liberty  Pole  and  fix- 
tures to  be  erected  on  the  Publick  ground  in  front  of  School- 
house  Dist.  No.  6* 


Names 


Francis  Peabody,  Jr. 

$20.00 

J.  E.  Dale 

1.00 

David  Staples 

5.00 

Willard  Howe 

1.50 

Israel  W.  Andrews 

2.00 

John  Dale 

2.00 

G.  W.  Andrews 

1.00 

S.  Morrison 

.50 

Oliver  Roberts 

2.00 

Nathan  Tapley 

a Flag 

Albert  W.  Howe 

1.00 

Jesse  Tapley 

2.00 

George  B.  Howe 

•75 

A.  P.  Perley 

1.00 

Mark  Howe 

1.00 

Rich*^  Rogers 

10.00 

Elisha  G.  Hyde 

2.00 

G.  Peabody 

5.00 

Daniel  A.  Hyde 

1.00 

David  Putnam 

3.00 

Henry  G.  Hyde 

•50 

Calvin  Putnam 

1.00 

Orin  L.  Putnam 

1.00 

Perley  Putnam 

3.00 

A.  L.  Legro 

.50 

W.  L.  Pike 

.50 

70.25 

M.  B.  Brigham 

1.00 

Wm.  H.  Walcott 

10.00 

J.  A.  Putnam 

1.00 

$80.25 

From  Original  Owned  hy  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Dale. 
*On  Sylvan  Street,  near  Pine  Street 


NATURAL  HISTORY  CLASS 


Account  Griven  at  Meeting  of  Society  in  1913 


By  Mrs.  Maria  P.  Hood  and  Miss  S.  E.  Hunt 


At  a well  attended  meeting  of  the  Danvers  Historical 
society  Monday  evening,  Dec.  22,  1913,  the  account  given  of 
the  ‘‘Natural  history  class’^  was  gleaned  chiefly  from  letters 
and  diaries  given  hy  Miss  A.  L.  Page  to  Mrs.  Maria  P.  Hood 
and  from  a record  given  to  Miss  S.  E.  Hunt. 

From  these  it  was  learned  that : 

“On  Wednesday  A.  M.,  Dec.  31,  1857,  six  persons  met  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Putnam  (the  house  now  owned 
hy  Osborne  Leach),  and  formed  themselves  into  a mutual 
class  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  Subjects  were  assigned 
as  follows:  ‘Birds,’  Miss  Mary  P.  Preston;  ‘Animals,’  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Putnam;  ‘Fishes,’  Miss  A.  L.  Page;  ‘Insects,’  Miss  E. 
Lawrence;  ‘Flowers,’  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kettelle;  ‘Trees,’  Miss  Susan 
Putnam. 

“The  following  list  afterwards  joined  the  class:  The  Misses 
Caroline  W.  Lawrence,  Frances  A.  Preston,  Julia  P.  Preston, 
Elizabeth  P.  Swan,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Ellen  M.  Putnam, 
Martha  P.  Putnam,  Helen  E.  Wilkins,  Eliza  K.  Putnam, 
Susan  Driver,  Harriet  J.  Bradstreet,  Sarah  J.  Putnam,  Eliza 
li.  Putnam,  Mary  P.  Braman,  Belinda  Brown,  E.  A.  Veazie 
and  Anne  R.  Wilkins.  Three  of  this  last  list  are  still  living, 
and  retain  pleasant  memories,  more  especially  of  the  tramps 
after  wild  flowers,  viz:  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Ooodale,  Mrs.  Hattie 
J.  Lane,  Boston;  Miss  S.  Driver,  Danvers.” 

In  1858  the  class  arranged  for  an  exhibit  for  the  Essex 
Agricultural  society,  a collection  of  wild  flowers,  together 
with  a few  vegetables  (the  basket  containing  them  still  being 
carefully  preserved)  but  as  they  were  modest  (?)  about  en- 
tering such  under  the  name  of  the  class,  it  was  entered  under 
the  names  of  the  boys  who  assisted  in  raising  the  vegetables, 
R.  W.  and  W.  H.  Putnam,  but  when  the  premium  of  $6  was 
awarded,  the  class  claimed  one-half,  so  W.  H.  Putnam  stated 
last  October  when  he  espied  the  basket. 

The  class  in  botany  pressed  and  mounted  many  specimens 
which  they  gathered,  as  they  were  expected  to  learn  the 
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names  of  the  cla/ss,  order  and  botanical  and  common  name  of 
10  wild  flowers  weekly,  the  names  previously  assigned,  gen- 
erally given  in  order  of  blossoming. 

A few  years  ago  those  prepared  by  Mrs.  Kettelle  were  so 
skillfully  mounted,  root,  foliage,  flower,  seed  vessel  on  most 
specimens,  were  found  so  valuable  that  they  were  presented 
to  the  medical  department  of  the  Boston  university,  and  as 
Miss  Page  examined  them  she  recalled  with  pleasure  where 
many  of  them  were  found  growing. 

The  collection  of  birds  was  begun  in  1859,  the  first  one  to 
be  mounted  being  a blue  jay,  killed  by  Robert  W.  Putnam, 
who  died  in  Libby  prison,  Ya.,  1862.  The  bird  is  still  in 
good  condition  in  the  collection  in  the  Peabody  institute. 

Henry  Newhall  informed  the  society  that  evening  that  it 
was  with  a great  deal  of  pride  that  he  took  to  the  class  an 
indigo  bird  and  a cherry  or  cedar  bird  which  he  killed  and 
they  are  among  the  collection.  These  with  a golden  robin, 
red  winged  black  bird,  humming  bird  and  some  others  stood 
for  many  years  in  a glass  ease,  in  the  front  hall  of  the  Putnam 
house,  as  several  remember.  In  1865  two  birds,  killed  by  W. 
O.  Colcord  in  Aristook,  Me.,  were  also  added. 

A collection  of  butterflies  was  also  made,  but  found  difficult 
to  keep  in  repair. 

A course  of  lectures  on  botany  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Salem  was 
arranged,  the  price  being  $5.50  apiece  for  10  lectures,  “he  to 
meet  his  own  expense  for  conveyance,  as  there  was  a coach 
from  Salem  at  a convenient  hour  in  the  P.  M.”  Among  the 
list  of  subscribers  for  these  lectures  are  found  the  names  of 
N.  Hills,  J.  C.  Fletcher,  P.  M.  Chase,  W.  W.  Sylvester  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Tapley.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  who  then  owned 
the  Leach  house,  and  who  set  out  the  many  beautiful  ever- 
green trees  on  the  place,  gave  a lecture  in  the  District  No.  4 
schoolhouse  at  Hathorne. 

As  the  Civil  war  so  soon  occupied  the  mind  and  time  of  the 
community,  there  is  found  no  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the 
class,  after  1862,  till  on  Dec.  22,  1866,  (47  years  ago  this  day), 
notice  was  given  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  first  meeting.  Dee.  31,  1857,  at  the  Putnam 
house. 

In  the  Peabody  Institute  library  is  this  record:  “Meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  Peabody  institute  at  the  Town  house,  Jan. 
20,  1868.  Voted — That  suitable  accommodations  be  provid- 

ed for  the  collection  of  curiosities  now  owned  by  the  Natural 
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History  class  of  Danvers,  and  tendered  to  them  by  S.  P.  Fow- 
ler, who  is  hereby  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose. 

From  this  it  is  inferred  that  from  various  causes,  marriage, 
removal  from  town  and  death  of  several  of  its  members,  it 
was  decided  by  the  remaining  few  to  disband  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  a permanent  place  for  their  collections. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  undated  letter  written  by  a 
member  of  the  class: 

My  dear  Susan, 

At  our  class  meeting  last  week  we  had  10  present,  had  some 
new  plants  to  analyze.  The  Essex  Institute  held  their  first 
field  meeting  of  the  season  at  South  Danvers  poor-house  and 
as  a class  we  were  invited  and  most  accepted  the  invitation. 
Caroline  L.  took  Grranville,  Sarah  and  myself  in  her  carriage, 
Frances  and  Julia,  Hattie  B.  and  S.  Driver,  Mrs.  Preston, 
Mary,  Hattie  and  Ann  Page,  Eliza  and  Martha  in  her 
chaise.  Left  home  at  half  past  7 o’clock  and  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination  at  9 o’clock.  Found  the  superintendent 
ready  to  receive  us  and  said  “we  should  have  a glorious 
time.”  The  company  from  Salem  did  not  come  as  soon,  as 
they  depended  on  the  cars. 

It  was  a beautiful  day  and  we  enjoyed  it  much  not  with- 
standing we  had  a shower  as  usual  but  our  party  received  no 
inconvenience  from  it  as  we  returned  from  our  ramble  before 
it  came.  Some  were  not  quite  so  fortunate. 

At  3 o’clock  we  went  to  the  tables  which  were  bountifully 
loaded  with  cold  meat,  pies  and  cake,  also  coffee  and  tea.  We 
then  repaired  to  the  Chapel  which  was  filled  as  many  came  to 
hear  the  speeches  who  did  not  to  ramble.  There  were  some 
60  or  70  who  put  their  names  in  the  scrap  book  before  going 
to  the  table,  as  he  observed  that  all  who  would  do  so,  might 
have  something  to  eat. 

We  found  several  plants  that  were  new  to  me,  and  learned 
of  them  and  some  others  that  we  had  found,  among  which  was 
the  Hireacium  Venosum,  Thesium  Umbellatum,  Corydolis 
Glauca,  also  an  Oak,  the  (Quercus  Chinquapin)  the  smallest 
of  our  native  oaks.  On  our  return  home  visited  ship  rock  and 
those  who  had  courage  went  on  it.  It  took  me  some  time  to 
decide,  was  very  glad  I went  up.  Eliza  and  Harriet  Fowler 
went  as  far  as  any  of  us,  but  have  not  heard  from  them  since. 
I enjoyed  it  much  and  it  is  a day  to  be  long  remembered. 


NOTES  WRITTEN  BY  HENRY  DWINELL 
1825-1831 


Jan.  1825  I,  Henry  Dwinell,  was  bom  in  Danvers,  Mass. 
North  Parish  a mile  N E of  Rev.  Dr.  Wardsworth  meeting 
house,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
second  day  of  March  which  was  Friday  (son  of  Joseph,  Jr. 
and  Esther  Swinerton  Dwinell).  I lived  in  Danvers  until  I 
was  13  yrs.  old;  then  moved  to  New  Boston,  N.  H.  & lived 
with  my  parents  until  21  yrs.  of  age  then  I returned  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity  & resided>  there  three  or  four  months, 
being  out  of  health  I returned  to  my  parents  in  N Boston  who 
were  both  living  then  which  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1819. 
My  mother  was  taken  ill  soon  after  my  return  and  died  in 
Dec.  I still  continued  to  work  although  my  health  grew  worse 
until!  the  1st  of  Jan.  1820  when  my  debility  became  so  great 
I gave  up  all  work. 

May  1822  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  McMillen  my  Physician,  I 
again  visited  Danvers  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air.  M^y 
health  began  to  return  so  that  I was  enabled  to  do  some  light 
work  in  the  month  of  June  sufficient  to  pay  1.50  per  week  for 
my  board  to  my  Uncle  David  Dwinell.  I have  been  out  of 
health  for  five  years  up  to  the  present  date  1825,  two  years  & 
half  did  nothing,  2 yrs.  and  a half  I manufactured  2038  pairs 
of  sole  shoes.  My  health  now  is  very  good  but  I believe  my 
constitution  injured  with  my  long  illness.  I boarded  with 
my  Uncle  three  years  or  there  abouts  and  gave  him  |1.50  a 
week  for  2 years  the  last  year  but  1.17  per  week.  I earned 
in  the  year  1825  about  19.98  cts.  per  month.  In  April  1826 
I was  married  by  Rev.  Milton  P.  Bramin  the  day  after  he  was 
ordained  being  Thurday  13th  day  of  the  month  to  Charlotte 
Prince.  I hired  a room  in  a house  belonging  to  Jessie  Hut- 
chinson, being  sick  much  after  I was  21  I had  but  $100.40  to 
set  out  with.  I had  no  portion  fall  to  me  in  any  way.  For 
the  first  two  months  I earned  17.50  per  month  & Feb.  1827  I 
was  taken  sick  with  lung  fever  which  left  me  very  weak.  I 
have  been  able  to  work  sufficient  to  support  my  family  decent 
through  the  mercy  of  God  up  to  this  date  Aug.  1830.  In  the 
meantime  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  with  two  lovely  children,  a 
boy  & girl.  The  health  of  my  wife  has  been  poor  ever  since 
we  were  married,  both  of  our  health  of  souls  & bodies  had  been 
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bad.  We  have  been  for  a number  of  years  halting  between 
two  opinions  but  we  have  lately  resolved  to  hear  the  Lord^s 
side  & joined  a class  in  S school.  Commenced  family  prayer 
the  eve  of  the  29th  of  Aug.  1831.  I hope  and  trust  I exper- 
ienced religion  about  this  time  and  Mrs.  D about  a month 
afterwards.  The  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us  & Glory 
be  to  his  Name.  The  22d  of  Dec.  1831  I and  my  wife  with 
Eufus  Tapley’s  wife  and  J.  Thomas’  wife  were  all  at  my  resr 
idence  on  account  of  our  ill  health  for  admission  into  Dr. 
M.  P.  Bramin ’s  church.  The  day  before  were  examined  at  the 
parsonage  Peter  Cross,  Betsay  Cross,  Abe  Preston  & wife, 
Hannah  Prince,  Jacob  Dempsey  & wife,  Wm.  Preston  & wife, 
Kimball  Hutchinson,  Chas.  Fisher,  Asa  Russel  & wife,  Ruth 
Nouse,  Sally  Nouse,  Ahira  Putnam,  Eliza  Joslyn,  Asa  Tapley 
& wife,  Nathan  Tapley  & wife  and  Louisa  Chapman. 


ISAAC  WOODBERRY,  JR.  MRS.  NANCY  (BAKER)  WOODBERRY  GRAY 
From  Painting  by  an  Itinerant  Painter 
Owned  by  their  granddaughter  Miss  Lillian  Sheldon 


DIARY  OF  ISAAC  WOODBBRRY,  JR. 

1805-1806 

The  writer  of  this  diary  was  born  in  North  Beverly,  Jan.  5, 
1787.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Anna  (Kimball)  Wood- 
berry.  His  father  was  born  in  Ipswich,  February  4,  1759  and 
married  Anna  Kimball  of  Wenham,  November  15,  1783.  She 
was  born  January  9,  1765,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Cross)  Kimball- 

In  the  diary,  Isaac  mentions  frequently  his  mother’s 
brothers  and  sisters.  Mary  Kimball  married  Isaac  Porter; 
Mercy,  married  Elisha  Perkins ; Elizabeth  married  a Brown  of 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  Her  brothers  were  Thomas,  Edmund,  Nath- 
aniel and  Paul  who  with  his  wife  Lydia  were  drowned  on  a 
pleasure  excursion  in  Salem  harbor,  June  17,  1773  leaving  a 
son  William  who  was  brought  up  by  his  grandparents,  the 
Kimballs. 

Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr.  evidently  kept  a store  for  his  father. 
He  was  born  in  North  Beverly  in  the  house  his  father  owned 
nearly  opposite  the  present  fire  station.  It  is  quite  apparent 
from  his  diary  that  this  store  stood  near  by.  A little  over  two 
years  after  his  last  entry  in  the  diary,  Isaac  married  Nancy 
Baker.  Her  home  was  at  the  Baker  Tavern  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  North  Beverly  fire  station.  They  were  married 
Sept.  17,  1809.  She  was  born  in  1790,  the  daughter  of  Simeon 
and  Bette  Baker. 

Information  about  Isaac  and  his  wife  Nancy  has  been 
gathered  from  their  granddaughter.  Miss  Lillian  Sheldon,  who 
lives  in  No.  Beverly  near  the  pumping  station-  She  states 
that  after  his  marriage  Isaac,  Jr.  lived  in  a house  overlooking 
Wenham  Lake.  He  was  called  Squire  Woodberry  and  served 
the  community  in  writing  deeds,  making  wills,  etc. 

Their  children  were  Mary  Ann,  b.  Mar.  7,  1811  and  m.  Ed- 
ward Trask  Proctor  (son  of  Daniel  and  Nabby),  Nov.  25, 
1832;  Charles,  b.  Oct.  23,  1812;  Fanny  Eliza  b.  July  10,  1815 ; 
m.  John  F.  Bragdon,  Sept.  4,  1834;  Nancy,  b.  Aug.  3,  1817  , 
m.  Levi  D.  Sheldon,  May  26,  1839 ; Isaac  Baker,  b.  Oct.  23, 
1819 ; Alfred  b.  Nov.  27,  1822  d.  1847 ; Caroline,  b.,  May  9 
1825  and  Betsey,  b.  Apr.  4,  1828,  d.  1829. 

Isaac  was  taken  sick  and  went  to  New  York  state  for  his 
health.  On  his  way  home,  he  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Aug.  23, 
1828.  His  widow  Nancy  Woodberry  married  Capt.  William 
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Gray  Dec.  31,  1834.  They  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
Walter  Baker  on  Conant  Street  in  Danvers.  , 

Their  son  Isaac  Baker  Woodberry  was  a very  well-known 
musician  and  composer.  A large  number  of  his  musical  com- 
positions are  at  the  Beverly  Historial  society  and  Essex  Insti- 
tute in  Salem.  Isaac  B.,  as  he  was  called,  married  Mary 
Abby  Putnam,  Jan.  7,  1846-  Her  home  was  the  old  red  brick 
house  on  Elliott  Street,  built  by  her  father  Rufus  Putnam, 
The  diary  of  Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr.  is  owned  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Wood,  a member  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society. 
It  was  found  in  the  Proctor  house  on  Conant  Street  not  far 
from  the  Beverly  line.  In  earlier  days,  this  section  of  Dan- 
vers was  a part  of  Beverly.  Miss  Wood  is  a granddaughter 
of  Edward  T.  and  Mary  Ann  (Woodberry)  Proctor,  so  the 
writer  of  this  diary  was  her  great  grandfather. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  diary  was 
some  member  of  the  Proctor  family  but  upon  more  careful 
reading  it  was  found  that  Isaac  Woodbury,  Jr.  was  the  diarist. 
The  book  must  have  been  brought  to  the  Proctor  home  by  his 
daughter  Mary  A.  Proctor. 

The  writer  refers  to  his  father  as  Sir  and  his  mother  as 
Ma’am.  Notes  and  dates  have  been  added  when  possible  to 
references  of  people  and  events  mentioned. 

THE  DIARY 

Beverly,  Wed.  Mar.  27.  Col.  Francis,  Mr.  Cresy  and  Sir 
talked  over  the  affair  concerning  Gambling  defamation,  etc. 
and  the  Col.  said  that  he  would  do  the  best  of  his  capacity 
to  hold  onto  Friendship  and  live  as  friends  rolling  the  ball 
at  nine  pins  was  sett  before  the  Court  this  day 

28  In  the  store  Went  to  Salem 

29  Butter  25  cts  painting  nebs  and  paying  wheels 

30  hauling  wood  Capt.  Moulton  found  guilty  hazy  weather 
April  1,  Mon-  In  the  store  money  very  scarce  pleasant 

2 In  the  store  pleasant  pain  in  one  side  of  my  cheec  and 
head  Feds  2/3  to  1/3  republicans 

3 Fast  day  attended 

9 In  the  store  rainy  and  stormy  weather  3 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  I have  just  received  heavy  tidings  tidings 
which  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory  he  died  of 
the  small  pocks  date  is  as  follows  on  the  15  of  February 
1805  having  Laboured  under  pain  and  sickness  eight  days 
he  bid  the  world  adieu  I have  composed  a few  lines  to 
his  memory 
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John  Francis  about  20  years  old 
son  of  Aaron  Francis  of  this  parish 
He  has  been  my  companion  my  nearest  for  8 years  we 
have  been  to  school  together  7 years  or  upwards  we  always 
lived  in  sincere  friendship  and  we  always  spent  days  I know 
not  how  many  in  sweet  exercise  but  he  is  gone  I shall  quickly 
follow  you  to  that  world  whence  no  traveler  returns  O that 
this  instance  might  awaken  many  to  think  of  what  will  be 
their  end  and  will  that  almighty  being  in  whose  hands  we  all 
are  be  pleased  to  guide  our  erring  feet  in  the  right  path  which 
leads  to  joys  above  what  this  world  can  take  away 

1 

Death  will  not  spare  the  grave  nor  bold 
but  all  must  tremble  at  its  call 
Yet  now  and  then  Look  up  Behold 
and  see  your  king  your  Lord  of  all 
2 

He  bled  he  died  for  you  and  me 
Yes  and  he ’el  quickly  call  us  home 
to  spend  a long  eternity 
In  happiness  or  misery 

No  more  the  spring  returns 
No  more  the  flowers  do  bloom 
No  more  thou  dost  return  to  see 
Thy  friends  and  Kindred  here 

My  soul  these  things  are  true 

The  voice  of  reason  says 

Why  then  do  we  like  beasts  stand  still 

When  we  have  work  to  do 

Apr.  10  Wed  to  work  round  trees  hoeing  over  the  heaps 
$1.00  blusterin  weather 

11  Hoeing  over  the  heaps  showers  of  rain  work  done  on 
the  land  $5.00 

12  6 pairs  of  wheels  from  Londonderry  at  $8  1 waggon 

2 ploughs  sett  6 trees  opposite  Col  Francis 

Apr  13  tard  6 pairs  of  Cart  wheels  which  came  from  London- 
derry pleasant  weather  phellys  very  poor  feel  tolerably 
well 

15  Mon  payd  a sett  of  waggon  wheels  and  went  to  Salem 
Cool  air 

16  Tues  In  the  store  part  of  the  time  and  fixing  the  not  for 
the  girls  Warm  and  pleasant 
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17  In  the  store  in  the  afternoon  forenoon  picking  rocks 
Indeed  very  warm 

18  Plowing  harrowing  and  digging  garden  work  on  the  land 
$5.00  spreading  dung  $3^00  last  night  out  till  ten  went  np 
to  Jo’h  Bakers  conversation  very  agreeable  in  the  store 
this  evening  Last  night  which  was  the  17  down  to  Mr. 
Tarbles 

Friday  19  Gardening  sowd  our  seed  barley  and  Garden  seed 
very  warm  and  drying 

20  In  the  store  writing  stormy  out  rain  storm  bought  11 
bushels  of  Corn  8/  of  uncle  John 

21  Quite  stormy  and  Cold  went  to  meeting  in  the  evening 
thunder  and  lightning  about  eight 

22  storm  subsided  about  ten  though  cloudy  work  on  the 
land  $1.00 

Tuesday  23  Apr.  went  to  Salem  pleasant 

Wed.  24  Cloudy  and  Cold  done  on  the  land  $2.00 

Thurs.  25  Went  down  in  town  at  night  just  before  sundown 
I was  sensible  of  an  earthquake  I felt  the  ground  tremble 
under  me  which  seemed  to  continue  longer  than  distant 
thunder 

Mon  29  Rainy  hailstones  about  as  big  as  beanes  which  con- 
tinued about  1 minute 

30  In  the  store  moved  the  Casks  rum  etc.  blnsterin  but 
pleasant  in  the  evening  cool 

May  1 Chorin  about  Cutting  of  the  tops  of  trees  in  the  Even- 
ing went  up  with  company  got  back  a little  after  nine  I 
shut  up  the  store  before  I went 

May  2 Setting  fence  on  the  turnpike  very  blusterin  and  dry 
Grass  looks  beautiful  Green 

Fri  3 to  work  on  the  land  $4.00  Forenoon  setting  fence  warm 
pleasant 

Sat-4  Payd  2 pair  of  wheels  in  the  forenoon  Afternoon 
down  in  town  and  setting  fence  very  warm  Cloudy  in 
the  Evening  Gov.  Strong  has  Got  1300  Maj  Settled  with 
Mr.  Sanders  the  3 [rd]  who  worked  here  1 year 

Sun  5 went  to  Mr  Cresy’s  singing  staid  till  ten  rainy 

Mon  6 I went  to  Boston  got  back  the  same  day  Mr.  Johon 
and  Sir  talking  religion  blusterin 

Mon  7 Pleasant  Trained  under  Capt.  Trask  brot  in  Gall 
Trask  Capt.  Stanley  lieu  bapson  [Babson]  Ensign  Elliott 
Clert  sergent  Dodge  Putman  & Samuel  Baker  two  last 
chosen  for  the  day  found  fault  with  the  bore  of  the  Gun 
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only  Capt-  T.  Pleasant  and  calm  out  till  1 at  Mr.  Woods 
Went  down  in  Town 

8 Wed.  in  the  store  frosday  nights  pleasant  went  to  Wen- 

ham  with  a pair  of  wheels  Got  my  Gun  Cleaned  Just  be- 
fore training  Cost  9/  oild  her  today 

9 Thurs.  Cleaning  the  shop  up  rainy  day  at  times  land 
$7.00 

Fri  May  10  Went  to  Salem  in  the  forenoon 

11  In  the  evening  quite  a thunder  showei^  showers  till  morn 
have  a Cold  Land  $12.00 

Sun  12  Up  to  Wenham  meeting  in  the  afternoon 

Mon  13  pleasant  work  on  the  land  $3.00 

Tues  14  Planting'  Mr  Dows  father  was  down  to  see  us  work 
on  the  land  $6.00  Sold  72  lbs  of  butter  at  25  and  26  cts 
which  we  gave  261/2  for  widow  [Hannah]  Standi ey  died 
that  lived  to  Barny  Trask 

16  to  the  shop  to  work  payd  1 pair  of  wheels  to  work  upon 
a cart  with  Daniels  very  stormy  all  day  representative 
meeting 

17  Rainy  and  stormy  to  the  shop  making  a cart 

18  to  the  shop  and  tending  store  very  pleasant  weather 
attended  with  westerly  breezes 

Sunday  May  19  to  Hamilton  to  meeting  Aunt  Polly  married 
last  Sundaj^  pleasant 

20  forenoon  to  work  by  our  house  on  the  highways  afternoon 
to  work  upon  stools  to  cart  Col  Burnhams  wife  died  last 
Saturday  she  has  been  our  neighbor  this  number  of  years 
but  he  faild  and  move  to  Ipswich  from  thence  to  New- 
buryport  teaching  school  she  died  of  Consumption  and 
that  day  which  she  died  she  walked  in  the  garden  thus 
two  of  my  nearest  neighbors  are  gone  gone  forever  very 
warm  and  muggy  to  work  at  the  highways  Mr.  Tarble 
overseer 

21  I have  now  just  heard  the  mournful  inteligence  of  My 
Gransire  Kimballs  death  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
having  had  two  wifes  and  at  an  old  age  died  without  a 
groan  he  died  last  night  the  close  in  the  morn  were  not 
in  the  least  out  of  order  thus  with  sorrow  I have  to  lament 
the  Death  of  two  one  after  another 

Thus  the  aged  parent  Goes 
Thus  he  dies  without  a friend 
To  befriend  him  at  his  bed 
Or  to  close  his  eyes  in  death 
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He  went  to  bed  last  night  as  well  as  usual  but  on  the 
morn  he  was  asleep  in  death  Capt.  Kimball  went  into  the 
room  this  morning  but  thought  he  was  asleep  Aunt  Per- 
kins got  up  as  usual  but  preceived  nothing  as  she  thought 
was  the  matter  till  pretty  late  in  the  morn  she  thought 
she  would  awaken  him  but  what  was  her  surprise  when 
she  saw  lay  prostrate  to  the  hering  of  terrors  thus  one 
Generation  passes  away  till  it  will  soon  be  our  turn  how 
soon  we  know  not  Choring  about  and  in  the  store  Consid- 
erable rain  last  night 

Soon  the  curtain  will  be  drawed 

We  must  to  heaven  ascend 

And  hear  the  awfull  Judge  pronounce 

blest  happines  or  misery 

Down  the  stream  of  life 

We  wretched  mortalls  Gk) 

22  Out  to  shop  to  work  showers  attended  with  thundering 
and  lightning 

23  Went  to  Danvers  in  the  morning  afternoon  to  grandsires 
Funeral  very  pleasant  and  warm 

Friday  24  Went  to  Salem  pleasant 

Sat.  25  Caulking  Capt.  Burleys  wheel  Caulked  the  neer  one 
and  payd  the  hubs  warm 

Sunday  26  Went  to  the  Baptist  went  up  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Bakers  at  eve 

27  Putting  up  shelves  in  the  store  went  to  Salem  hot  3 bbls 
of  to  ware  fire  at  11%  Pr  blusterin 

28  putting  up  shelves  and,  painting  carriage  wheels  very 
warm  plummer  come  the  27  at  noon 

29  Cleaning  chaise  in  the  forenoon  afternoon  went  to  the 
plains  with  *John  Woodbery  & Olliver 

*since  deceased  took  a walk  around  the  square  after  the 
store  was  shut  up 

30  Placing  the  ware  went  to  Salem  in  the  afternoon  pleasant 
weather  Up  to  Mr.  Conants  staid  till  ten 

31  In  the  store  putting  up  shelves  Glorious  weather  up  to 
Hannah  Wyots  tiU  ten  or  after  or  at  Capt.  J ohn  Moultons 

Sat.  June  1 putting  up  shelves  went  down  in  town  hot  4 
quintals  of  fish  at  26/  pleasant 

Mon.  June  3 in  the  store  forenoon  hot  1%  tons  of  swedes  and 
russia  Iron  at  the  factory  plowing  for  weeding  in  the 
after  0 what  good  weather  may  our  thoughts  rise  above 
this  sphere 
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4 Plowing  forenoon  afternoon  chourin  warm  weather 

5 Went  to  Salem  for  nails  cold  and  damp  air  in  the  after- 
noon 

6 Went  to  Hamilton  after  rakes  100  for  Mr.  Batchelder  and 
100  for  Sir  afternoon  weeding  com  cloudy 

7 Weeding  corn  forenoon  afternoon  hailing  dirt  out  of  the 
road  set  fence  also  in  the  forenoon  by  the  cowyard  went 
up  as  far  as  Widow  Baker  in  the  evening  returned  soon 

8 Hailing  dirt  from  the  side  of  road  at  the  cowyard  with 
Mr.  Parks 

Sun.  9 Qnite  a storm  and  great  deal  of  rain 

Monday  10  posting  up  the  book  rainy  and  cloudy 

Tues.  11  finished  posting  up  day  book  Mr.  Richards  on  from 
Londonderry 

Wed  12  Mowing  stubble  between  Col  and  our  house  very 
warm  and  good  hay  weather  Work  on  the  land  $10.  for 
hoeing  and  planting  went  around  the  square  very  pleas- 
ant evening 

13  Thursday  very  warm  wind  to  the  southard  raked  and 
cocked  the  hay  only  mowed  the  stubble  went  to  Danvers 

14  John  Pousland  and  Sir  had  a dispute  about  a bar  of 
Cyder  that  he  sold  him  and  when  examined  at  the  warf 
was  found  not  full  Good  hay  weather  very  warm  Cool 
air  in  the  eve 

15  Tending  and  getting  in  Clover  that  was  mowed  on  Tues- 
day very  warm 

Sunday  16  Went  to  meeting  Went  over  to  Mr  Dodge  after 
meeting  very  warm  indeed 

Monday  17  Went  down  in  town  bot  6 bushels  of  Corn  Give 
8/  nothing  Extra 

Tues.  18  Went  to  Salem  to  Carry  a pair  of  wheels  to  Mr. 
Brooks  Capt.  Kimball  went  to  sea  about  this  time  carry 
$20'  for  Sir  Cool  air  in  the  evening 

19  Wed.  Went  to  Salem  plowing  in  the  afternoon  very  warm 
I intended  my  father  to  let  me  work  in  the  shop  but 
could  not  obtain  my  wish 

Thurs.  20  Went  to  Salem  Work  on  the  land  $8.00 

21  Work  on  the  land  $2.00  in  the  store  muggy 

23  Sun  Mr.  Anderson  Thou  fool  this  Night  thy  soul  shall  be 
requir 

24  In  the  store  Major  night  wa^  down  sold  Mr.  Dow  hay 
very  warm  in  the  afternoon 

Tues.  25  Went  to  Salem  Carry  over  pair  of  wheels  very 
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warm  and  had  the  ache  Quite  a thundershower  in  the  eve 
work  on  the  land  $7.00 

Wed.  26  Attending  store  cool  comfortable  great  quantities 
of  rosebugs  on  the  plumbtrees  went  to  lecture  attended 
the  singing  school  at  Mr.  John  Batchelders  staid  till 
Eleven 

Thurs.  27  Putting'  shelves  up  in  the  store  forenoon  after 
spreading  swarths 

Fri  28  Haying  in  the  forenoon  afternoon  went  to  the  raising 
wresled  throwed  3 not  very  good  weather  for  hay 

Sat.  went  to  Salem  with  Nancy  we  bought  calicoes  India  rak- 
ing hay  in  the  afternoon 

Sunday  June  30  Comfortable  weather  after  meeting  a calm 
shower  Psalms  87  :2  and  3 

Monday  July  1,  1805  to  work  at  haying  with  12  hands  mow- 
ing and  making  hay  good  weather  today 

Tues.  2 Haying  with  12  hands  all  down  360  cocks  pretty 
good  weather  Sir  got  in  7 load 

Wed  3 to  work  with  10  hands  very  extraordinary  good  hay 
day 

Thurs.  4 finish  haying  10  hands  Independence  kept  up  Got 
in  14  loads  today 

Friday  5 went  to  Salem  very  blusterin  work  for  haying 
amount  $144.00  doe  Kittredge  barn  and  Mr-  Waldins 
house  raised  about  this  time 

Saturday  6 In  the  store  in  the  Forenoon  afternoon  went  to 
Wenham  after  the  portion  of  Grandsires  things  they 
mean  to  have  the  house  cleared 

Sunday  7 went  to  meeting  in  the  forenoon  in  the  morn  when 
I had  got  up  I perceived  I had  Got  a cold  in  my  limbs  as 
well  as  my  voice  affected  felt  very  faint  in  the  forenoon. 
Text  All  things  are  now  ready  afternoon  felt  very 
weak  and  feeble  singing  school  at  Mr.  Cresys  tunes  for 
ordination  took  some  tea  and  bot  of  water  about  ten  and 
swett  very  plentifully  I have  a sorethroat  was  very 
restless  all  night  Chollic  headache  sorethroat 

Monday  8 Got  up  as  soon  as  the  day  appeared  as  I slept  but 
very  little  and  felt  very  unwell  Chollic  and  very  severe 
sorethroat  in  the  store  but  most  Delirious  warm  pleas- 
ant and  good  hay  weather  very  dry 

9 Felt  most  well  a little  of  the  sore  throat  took  phthisic 
last  evening  very  warm  Quite  a thundershower  which 
continued  2 hours  great  deal  of  lightning  but  little  thun- 
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der  Uncle  Edmund  came  here  this  afternoon  for  ordin- 
ation Nancy  very  unwell 

Wed.  10  Went  to  ordination  at  Wenham  and  had  very  good 
singing  by  our  singers  and  was  treated  very  well  at  Uncle 
Isaacs  comfortable  weather 

Thurs.  11  Went  to  Salem  early  in  the  morn  with  a pair  of 
wheels  afternoon  Good  weather  Sir  and  Maam  up  to 
wenham 

14  Went  to  meeting  Foggy  morn 

15  Mon  in  the  store  putting  up  shelves  warm 
Tues.  16  warm  and  very  dry 

17  Wed  mowed  barley  very  warm  small  showers  in  the  store 
and  raking  barley  went  to  the  water  and  it  was  very 
warm 

18  Thurs  turning  barley  tending  store  payd  1 pair  of  wheels 
fixing  turnip  yard 

This  book  is  commonly  writt  in  haste 
Friday  19  July  1805  warm  Got  in  barley  mowed  second  crop 
raking  and  making  hay  work  for  barley  $12.00 
Saturday  20  rainy  in  the  morn  Got  in  part  of  the  second  crop 
this  morn  tending  hay  and  store  very  dry  Ground 
parched  up  best  spell  of  hay  weather  that  has  been  this 
number  of  years 

Monday  22  went  to  Salem  warm  and  very  dry  work  on 
second  crop  $4.00  paid  in  advance  for  the  register 
this  day  began  paid  9/  for  missionary  Magazine  For- 
give the  writers  faults 

Tues  23  Went  dovui  to  town  Carryd  a pair  of  wheels  in  the 
afternoon  Felt  not  very  well  tending  store  put  water 
round  the  apple  trees  last  night  put  70  pails  full  Samuel 
Delnap  Depart  this  Life  about  this  time  wheelwright  in 
the  lower  parish 

Wed  24  went  to  Danvers  warm  sprinkling  of  rain.  Mr. 
Carlton  the  printer  died  last  night  very  sudden  deaths 
in  Salem  may  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  die  Glorious 
Christian  hor  canot  meet  death  0 with  how  much  for- 
titude faith  hope  a heaven  is  worth  obtaining  but  ah  me 
(Done  May  17,  1808 

Everything  we  behold  is  transitory-  The  infant  the 
you;th  the  middle  aged  the  man  of  grey  hair  all  alike  are  sub- 
ject to  Death.  How  many  thousands  are  now  mouldring  back 
to  their  native  dust.  What  is  Worldly  honor.  What  is  this 
world.  Is  there  any  attainment  of  a carnal  nature  that  will 
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shield  US  in  the  hour  of  death?  No.  Will  riches  wrest  its 
sting  from  us?  No.  Can  friends  and  relations  evade  the 
shafts  of  death?  No.  What  then  is  to  be  desired  to  meet 
death  with  fortitude ; it  is  Religon  that  will  support  us  in  a 
dying  hour.  That  is  the  grand  preparative  necessary  to 
happiness.  That  will  shield  us  from  the  designs  of  the  ad- 
versary and  be  our  Support  under  whatever  affections  we  may 
be  called  to  pass  through.) 

O Sir  how  dost  thou  creep  in  to  our  minds  before  we  are 
aware  of  thy  hurt,  were  we  but  Christians  it  would  in  some 
measure  resemble  heaven  itself.  Could  we  but  realize  what 
a distance  sin  places  from  the  deity  and  consider  its 
direful  effects  always;  we  might  in  some  measure  leave  off, 
but  we  are  prone  to  forget  our  greatest  Good  we  have 
estranged  from  the  fountain  of  living  good  we  set  at  nought 
all  his  councils  and  we  will  none  of  his  reproofs 
“Lord  Shall  we  be  so  sluggish  Still 
And  never  act  our  parts 
Come  holy  dove  from  the  heavenly  hill 
And  sit  and  warm  our  hearts” 

Thursday  25  in  the  store  forenoon  after  put  on  2 phellys  to 
Chaise  wheel  Cool  air  very  dry 
Friday  26  quite  unwell  shiver  and  weak,  etc  Sir  and  maam 
went  to  Manchester  very  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
Col  has  been  unwell  vdth  discharging  blood  little  sprink- 
ling in  the  eve 

27  Went  to  Salem  with  40  rakes  1 plough  Coolish  air 
Mon  29  Very  dry  some  have  cut  their  corn  in  the  stalk  in 
the  silk  owing  to  the  drouth 

Tues.  30  Setting  fence  till  10  oclock  and  moving  it  $1.00 
Dry  as  yet  The  corn  doth  sink  and  vallies  droop 
O Give  us  rain  to  Crown  the  Crop 
Was  man  but  thankful  what  a happy  state 
Of  Innocence  and  Care  would  he  relate 
31  Fixed  turnip  ground  $0.50  began  to  frame  the  porch  an 
appearance  of  rain  Great  many  signs  but  how  dry 
August  1 Framing  pantry  dry  Cool  morn  and  night 
2 rasd  the  pantry  out  a framing  Mr.  Cresy  has  a Child 
sick,  Gideon  Mr.  Calwell  2 and  his  wife  rained  a little 
this  day 

August  3,  1805  Saturday  stormy  betimes  boarding  pantry 

threshed  barley  lame  in  my  knee  smart  thunder  shower 
about  3 oclock  Sunday  morn  first  rain  of  Consequence 
since  the  first  of  July  0 how  cheering 
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Sunday  night  another  considerable  of  rain  which  has  rend- 
ered most  every  vegetable  to  put  on  a ditferent 
appearance 

Monday  5 boarding  pantry  swapt  Chaise  for  one  that  cost 
$210  with  John  Appleton  pleasant  this  day  Great  Crops 
of  rye  wheat  barley  hay  the  corn  has  a different  appear- 
ance and  nature  seems  to  revive  in  July  paid  15/9  for 
stuf  for  pantaloons  of  my  own  specie 

August  6 Tuesday  went  to  danverse  brot  home  10  cwt  of 
Iron  Comfortable  weather  went  to  Salem  brot  home 
shingles  clabboards  and  sugar 

Wednesday  7 Shingling  pantry  in  the  forenoon  after  went 
to  see  J ohn  at  Hamilton  found  that  he  had  been  very  sick 
but  was  better  Now  he  has  a fever  and  seems  very  dis- 
couraged first  sickness  he  had  had 

Thursday  8 of  August,  1805  had  John  Basset  and  tilden 
here  in  the  afternoon  Comfortable  fishermen  most  all 
home 

Friday  9 rinsing  sider  hhds  Cleaning  out  cellar  Jointing 
clabboards  warm  showers  at  night  went  to  the  water  alone 

Sat  10  very  warm  laying  and  jointing  clabboards  not  very 
well  shower  last  night 

Sunday  11  Shower  Thunder  shower  about  2 oclock  not  a 
Great  deal  of  rain 

Monday  12  Went  to  Salem  twice  Carryed  two  pair  of  wheels 
to  Salem  warm 

Tuesday  always  somebody  is  calling  upon  Sam  — fine 
thunder  showers  but  look  at  our  black  Ingratitude  un- 
thankful Creature  in  the  store  posting  up  day  book  talk- 
ing with  Todd  till  half  past  10  by  Capt  hills  farm 

Wed  14  afternoon  painted  3 rum  hhd  that  had  had  cyder  in 
them  one  year  Ordination  Danverse  at  Mr*  medes  parish 
fine  and  comfortable 

15  Went  to  Wenham  Neck  after  plough  after  went  to  Salem 
after  ware  Comfortable  Mr.  [John]  Hammons  child 
hurried  this  after  about  2 months  old 

Friday  16  in  the  store  opening  ware  forenoon  after  putt  up 
the  highest  shelf  hard  ware  side  fine  showers  in  the 
forenoon 

Sat.  17  In  the  store  putting  up  shelves  nothing  material 
went  after  wormwood  for  bitters 

Tuesday  20  went  to  Salem  prepared  and  sat  out  for  Atkinson 
at  half  past  two  Got  to  Capt  poors  about  seven  staid 
till  next  morn  paid  6/7  warm 
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Wed  21  morn  went  to  Esq  Voses  found  no  mistake  went  to 
breakfast  there  treated  very  humanely  attended  Exhi- 
bition the  procession  was  very  similar  and  it  was  done 
with  Great  Gaoity  not  so  good  pieces  spoken  today  as  was 
spoken  in  1801  and  1802  I cannot  express  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion  with  pleasing  satisfaction  methinks  I could 
spend  happy  years  in  Atkinson  in  the  pursuit  of  study 
but  circumstances  forbid  the  scholars  seemed  quite  differ- 
ent the  pieces  did  not  go  with  such  an  air  and  Every 
thing  wore  a Gloomy  aspect  My  mind  returned  back  to 
1801,  1802  to  think  that  I should  never  see  such  days  as 
I saw  then  0 happiness  not  to  be  found  unattainable 
Treasure  adieu 

The  valedictory  left  a great  impression  on  my  mind  when  I 
heard  the  valedictory  in  1802  I did  not  think  but  that  I 
should  return  but  circumstances  forbid  I saw  a large 
number  of  my  schoolmates  but  scarcely  one  that  was  there 
at  the  time  I came  away  in  1802  Mis  Johnson  was  pre- 
ceptress She  studied  Geography  in  1802  with  me  I saw 
also  Mr.  Flag  Mr-  Burnham  Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  treadwell 
Mr.  Gilman  and  sister  and  others  that  I cannot  call  by 
name  but  complete  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  here  0 
man  raise  thy  thoughts  and  affections  to  heaven  place 
them  there:  there  thou  wilt  find  solid  good  which  will 
always  be  the  same.  They  have  a fine  academy  built 
there  but  no  Comfort  to  me  I see  every  thing  moving  on 
in  its  proper  order  I see  also  that  perhaps  the  period  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  clods  will  be  my  coverin  0 man 
trust  in  divine  grace  it  will  animate  thee  above  these 
false  delights 

Written  May  18,  1808  The  promises  are  Great  and  universal 
‘‘Thy  Commands  are  exceeding  broad  The  connections 
we  form  at  the  Institution  are  almost  numberless-  I can- 
not on  earth  see  the  persons  that  I formed  a lasting  ac- 
quaintance with  at  the  Institution  at  Atkinson.  Some 
are  no  more  They  are  in  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Some  of  my  friends  are  afflicted  with  loss  of 
Sight;  Some  with  weakness.  Through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  I have  in  general  experienced  a generality 
of  health ; but  Some  of  my  days  has  been  Interwoven 
with  afflicting  Sickness  of  friends,  etc-  but  alas  all  these 
afflictions  have  not  softened  in  a great  degree  this  hard- 
hearted heart.  May  they  have  their  desired  effect. 
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Thurs  22  In  the  store  writing  very  warm  Went  to  lecture 
Mr  Abbott  preached  from  I came  not  to  Call  the  right- 
eous but  sinners  to  repentance 
Friday  23  Went  to  Salem  flour  at  |9.00  bot  things  at  ven- 
due a cry  of  moneys  being  scarce  warm  and  dry 
Sat  24  Picking  cherrys  and  in  the  store  sickly  among' 
children 

Mon  26  Warm  cloudy  mornings  in  the  store  forenoon  strat- 
ening  and  sorting  nails  after  walking  and  setting 
Tues  27  Went  to  Wenham  in  afternoon  large  shower  of 
rain  in  the  after  blessing  on  blessing 
Wed  28  Went  up  in  Capt  Asy  Browns  pasture  after  wheels 
rainy  at  times 

Thurs  29  Warned  by  Samuel  Baker  to  appear  at  the  school 
house  this  29  day  in  order  to  Chose  Captain  went  up 
but  when  there  Capt  Trask  said  that  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  had  no  right  to  chose  Captain  therefore  I 
took  my  umbrella  and  came  home  Levi  Dodge  is  declared 
Captain  Cloudy  went  up  to  Capt  Browns  pasture  and 
got  2 pair  of  wheels  that  were  left 
Friday  30  in  the  store  writing  and  reading  Pamela  quite 
rainy  last  night  but  pleasant  this  day  what  trials  did 
that  Girl  undergo  warm 

Sat-  31  of  August  1805  Forenoon  reading  Parmela  very 
interesting  after  Caulked  1 wheel  for  Esq’'  Wood  I 
caulked  between  every  spoke  but  Daniels  not  every  one 
my  wheel  is  marked  with  n^arrow  Chissel  pretty  deep 
warm  and  sickly  down  in  town  this  side  of  the  lower 
meeting  house  my  health  is  still  Continued  though  the 
symptoms  of  my  inward  parts  threatened  dissolution  but 
a few  months  ago 

Thy  Circling  power  doth  guide  me  through 

This  pilgrimage  below 

And  let  thy  precepts  every  hour  Comp — 

dis  till  like  heavly  dew 

O may  thy  Spirit  Guide  my  feet 

in  ways  of  rightousnes 

make  every  path  of  Duty  straight 

and  plain 

Sunday  Sept.  1 text  5 :11  of  2 of  Corinthians 
Sept.  2 Monday  layd  124  Clabboards  on  pantry  warm  sun 
Tuesday  3 laying  Clabboards  on  pantry  Foggy  morns 
Wednesday  4 layd  the  last  Clabboards  today  layd  about  300 
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in  the  whole  warm  sun  peace  with  Tripoli  Lost  the  East- 
ern mail  2 days  ago  $100  reward  whoever  will  produce  it 
Thurs  5 of  Sept  down  to  Nathan  Leechs  budding  ^ of  a 
day  warm  sun  and  very  sickly  down  in  town  with 
disentary 

Friday  6 lathing  pantry  warm  and  dry 
Sat.  7 lathing  pantry  warm  I went  to  Salem  tending  store 
had  headache 

Sept.  10  Went  to  Ipswich  budding  treated  very  politely 
fine  pears  and  apples  damp  air  in  the  eve  very  pleasant 
William  Lovett  died  today  a great  singer  of  tenor  very 
easy  way  and  very  graceful  belonging  to  Mr.  Emersons 
society  but  a few  days  ago  walking  the  street  but  now  no 
more  these  great  and  solemn  things  pale  man  and  often 
shut  his  eyes  at  times  when  singing  This  morn  has  some 
words  about  being  out  nights  I sat  away  from  the  store 
half  a past  eight. 

Wednesday  11  Mr.  Daniels  plummer  mowing  second  crop 
went  out  and  raked  tending  store  the  rest  of  the  time 
very  drying  day  sickness  continues  mortall  down  in  town 
Thursday  this  day  quite  unlucky  broke  one  fork  handle  1 
rake  handle  went  to  Mr.  Dows  with  jag  of  stalks  this 
mom  how  can  we  express  our  feelling  when  the  rains  de- 
scend such  this  day  may  be  noted  for  clearin  up  going  to 
mill,  etc.  storm  rain 

Friday  13  lathing  storm  continues  burning  at  the  brickyard 
Sat.  Sept.  14  storm  continues  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Pierce  child 
[Eliza]  buried  today  Mr.  Henry  Cresy  hast  his  son  Gid- 
eon very  sick  with  disentary. 

Sun  15  very  warm  went  away  at  6 and  returned  about  1/4 
after  8 went  up  with  Joseph  Dow  and  when  I came  home 
found  Johonnot  First  eve  after  ConversaTION 
Monday  16  very  warm  making  hay  and  in  the  store  Gideon 
Cresy  died  this  eve  about  twelve 
17  Sept,  forenoon  went  to  Salem  very  warm  Gideon  buried 
this  afternoon  one  of  the  bearers 
Wednesday  18  spreading  second  crop  and  in  the  store  teach 
me  that  I know  not  very  warm 

On  Gideon  Cresy  about  9 years  old 
in  the  morning  of  life 
thou  are  gone  to  thy  home 
where  seraphs  do  sing 
or  the  damned  do  reign 
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Thy  days  are  past  thy  years  are  o’er 
The  sting  of  death  hath  struck  the  mute 
* The  worm  will  on  thy  bosom  rest 
Untill  the  last  the  judgment  day 
Your  prayers  will  not  avail 
to  bring  the  blossom  back 
therefore  commit  your  care  to  him 
for  he  will  rightly  do 

Thursday  19  In  the  store  writing  warm  sickness  continues 
in  town  two  or  more  buried  almost  every  day  out  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  Polly  Herric  and  Nancy  Tar- 

ball  was  here  and  went  home  with  them  Nancy 

Second  after  CONVERSE 

Friday  20  went  to  Salem  warm  in  the  eve  went  to  the  sing- 
ing school  at  schoolhouse  returned  about  ten  practiced 
upon  Funeral  anthem  third  after  CONVERSE 

Sat.  21  Gathered  apple  before  breakfast  forenoon  payd  3 
pair  of  wheels  afternoon  in  the  store  warm  Lucy  Edwards 
very  sick  quite  sickly  in  this  place 

Mon  23  lathing  pantry  after  Come  on  rainy  and  dull  Mr. 
Daniels  altered  kitching  stairs  moved  it  2 feet  out 
into  the  kitching 

Tues.  24  Lathing  in  the  morning  and  in  the  store  Cool  morns 
Sickness  continues  long  streams  of  fire  in  the  north  which 
appeared  to  be  horizontal!  looked  some  like  distant  fires 

Wednesday  25  work  on  land  $10t00  to  muk  at  pulmans 
Whitredges  150.00  heaving  muk  in  the  morn  lathing  Com- 
fortable weather 

with  what  a dignifyed  air 
with  what  a beauteousi  mien 

Thursday  26  to  work  in  the  house  out  between  the  hours  of 
71/^  and  9 at  Esther  Conants  quilting  Polly  unwell 
4 of  CONVERSE 

Friday  27  working  in  the  house  Cool  in  the  eve  went  to  Min- 
ister Dows  had  an  agreeable  eve  with  his  brother  Joab 
and  Miss  Atwood  whom  tis  supposed  he  courts  5 of 
CONVERSE  7—9 

Sat.  28  work  in  the  house  room  formerly  called  bedroom 
moved  out  two  feet  Mr.  Plummer  left  here  on  last  Sat- 
urday noon  time  flies  Mr  [Benjamin]  Bootman  died  about 
this  time  Cooper  at  royal  side 

Sun  29  very  cold  attended  with  an  easterly  wind 

Monday  30  in  the  house  to  work  store  in  a bad  state  refering 
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to  the  Goods  my  health  seems  to  be  good  while  others  are 
on  a bed  of  sickness  continues  in  town  and  indeed  it 
is  very  sickly  here  What  is  these  days  and  years  which 
we  spend  here  for!  is  it  to  infatuate  our  satiate  desires 
or  are  they  to  prepare  to  meet  our  judge  this  latter 
must  certainly  be  the  purpose  of  which  we  were  sent 
let  a person  take  a view  of  mankind  in  Genenas  let  him 
seek  into  their  desires  their  propensities  their  designs 
what  did  the  son  of  his  majesty  come  down  from  that  un- 
interrupted state  of  happiness  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard  but  reveal  the  Gospel  to  dispel  the  clouds  of 
superstition  to  point  out  a way  in  which  man  may  be 
saved  to  bring  the  good  news  of  Salvation  to  wash  away 
the  stains  which  thousands  of  lambs  and  ten  thousands  of 
rams  could  never  wash  away  How  doth  it  appear  that 
the  Great  Jehovah  should  so  much  regard  worms  of  the 
dust  nothing  I say  all  this  world  may  be  assumed  as  no- 
thing' in  his  sight  as  to  match  plans  of  redemption  why 
should  He  so  much  regard  us  as  to  see  fit  that  we  should 
live  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  Gospel  when  thousands 
of  our  human  race  perish  for  lack  of  vision  and  above  all 
that  should  see  fit  that  he  should  bow  his  head  on  the 
cross  who  or  what  could  this  be  for  but  for  man  the 
vilest  the  worst  of  beings 

0 matchless  free  eternal  Grace  ) Christians 
that  Gave  my  soul  a hiding  place  ) hope 

0 matchless  condescention  O words  cannot 
Give  this  subject  its  due 

1 leave  it  to  you  O'  reader  to  think  and  examine 
Tuesday  Oct.  1 in  the  store  forenoon  afternoon  harvesting 

pleasant  work  for  harvest  $5 
Wed  2 lathing  storm  come  on  about  two  rainy  at  times 
‘ ‘ Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth  or  soar  in  fame 
Earths  highest  station  ends  in  “here  he  lies” 

Boroughs 

Thursday  Oct.  3,  1805  went  to  Salem  in  the  afternoon  stcrm 
subsided  about  10  oclock  forenoon  sun  shone  very  pleasant 
Mr.  Tarble  moved  to  this  parish  in  1779 
Oct.  4 Friday  Trained  under  Capt.  Levi  Dodge  Comfort- 
able weather  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Caleb  Friend  for 
lieu  and  Mr.  Sami  Baker  for  ensign  Company  got  to- 
gether at  3 oclock  afternoon  and  dismissed  at  7^2  making 
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mortar  for  Mr.  David  Raymond  forenoon  quite  a number 
sick  in  this  parish  they  say  it  abates  in  the  lower  parish 
O piece  rabble  lets  for  the  present  Leave 
whils  one  of  all  may  say  odo  not  thus  for^ve 
Oct-  5 Sat.  making  mortar  all  day  Mr.  David  Raymond  very 
steady  he  seems  to  have  risen  from  that  state  of  lethargy 
which  has  too  often  proved  him  useless  what  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  society  than  to  see  people  Get  intoxicated  by 
liquor  look  for  a moment  within  the  limits  of  your  ac- 
quaintence  do  they  all  wear  favorable  aspect  do  they  not 
one  of  them  at  some  particular  times  look  bewildered  do 
they  ever  wear  the  favorable  face  of  sensibility  should  we 
not  in  our  youth  engrave  on  our  breasts  some  religious 
truths  some  cheering  hopes  Can  we  look  on  time  before  us 
with  that  Confidence  that  a Christian  does  Does  not 
something  tell  us  that  we  are  hastning  to  that  place  of 
peace  or  of  punishment  but  I must  leave  the  subject  for 
the  present  for  I am  calld  upon  to  shut  up  Saturday  night 
half  a past  eight 

Monday  7 Carryd  up  com  in  the  morn  heavy  frosts  at 
night  yesterday  those  people  who  have  been  accused  and 
found  guilty  appeard  in  the  house  of  worship  I believe 
it  is  three  months  since  they  have  Come  to  meeting  and 
yesterday  as  Mr.  Porter  has  not  come  this  four  weeks 
they  agreed  to  turn  out  so  it  is 

Tuesday  8 went  away  at  6 oclock  to  train  at  Manchester 
arrived  home  at  7%  in  the  eve  sham  fight  at  Col.  Colebys 
house  trained  under  Capt-  Levi  Dodge  very  good  music 
with  the  light  Infantry  band  finish  plastering 
Wed  9 In  the  store  choiring  Francis  [brother]  has  been  sick 
this  Fortnight  pleasant 

Thurs  10  went  to  Salem  Got  70  lbs  of  twist  rainy  and 
dull  weather  bought  at  vendue  5 cyder  bbs  at  4/6  per 
Friday  11  in  the  store  rainy  and  dull  till  3 oclock  fixing 
partings  for  yam  mistake  found  wine  long  with  brandy 
3 gal  long  with  4 out  between  6%  and  7 1/4  went  up 
after  paper  Got  3 6 after  CONVERSE 
Sat.  12  Maam  and  child  unwell  Mr.  Daniels  came  after  30$ 
and  staid  % an  hour  muggy  and  warm  sickly  yet  observe 
your  ways  and  your  doings 

Sunday  13  Capt.  John  Lovett  died  pleasant  out  between  the 
hours  of  7 and  9 with  Betsy,  etc.  7 of  CONVERSE 
Mon  14  Robert  Edwards  back  part  of  the  house  raisd  writ- 
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ing,  etc.  Uncle  Stephen  here  Betsy  Burnham  went  home 
out  between  the  hours  of  8 and  10^  at  Doc  Kittredge 
husking  8 CONVERSE 

Tues  15  in  the  store  writing  pleasant  out  between  the  hour 
of  8i/o  and  9 of  an  errand  if  it  may  be  called  one  9 
CONVERSE 

Wed  16  in  the  store  rain  began  about  12  quite  a storm  wrote 
a letter  to  Jacob  Winchendon 

Thurs  17  in  the  store  Cleared  off  about  nine  and  very 
pleasant  through  the  day  Capt.  Will  Kimballs  wife  sick 
out  between  the  hours  of  7 and  9^2  up  to  Hitty  Bakers 
passed  a very  agreeable  evening  10  CONVERSE 

Friday  18  Carryd  over  to  Salem  1 pair  of  wheels  very 
blusterin  and  cold  Francis  got  cleverlv  out  between  9 and 
12  to  Mr.  Woods  huskin  11  CONVERSE 

Sat.  19  in  the  store  work  on  the  land  $10  blusterin  very 
AVhat  feelings  does  O Washington  excite  in  us  when  we 
hear  of  his  worthy  acts  a few  minutes  before  Burgoyne 
was  taken  what  shall  we  do  now  the  owners  of  the  land 
are  coming  this  speech  struck  a damp  on  his  officers  and 
they  immediately  surrendered 

Monday  21  went  down  in  town  twice  blusterin  and  come  up 
cloudy  about  11 

Tuesday  22  quite  a heavy  wind  and  storm 

Wed  23  Arrived  at  Boston  at  4 in  the  afternoon  business 
very  brisk  and  soon  got  acquainted  with  l\Irs.  Heaney  and 
her  family 

Thursday  24  purchased  nails  cart  boxes,  etc.  rainy  and  dull 
sent  a letter  home 

Friday  25  rainy  dull  Boston  streets  very  muddy  went  to  the 
theatre  very  good  performance 

Sat.  26  Gott  the  stores  and  goods  abour  of  Deland  of  Salem 
in  the  forenoon  rainy  and  dull  left  Boston  at  3 in  the 
after  arrived  home  at  6 all  Glad  as  it  appeared  to  see 
me  went  and  come  in  the  stage 

Sun  27  very  high  wind  7 and  8 12  CONVERSE 

Monday  28  in  the  store  pleasant  3000  dollars  worth  of 
watches,  etc.  stole  from  the  shop  of  Jabez  Baldwin  on 
last  Friday  night  Essex  street,  Salem  7 — 8%  13  CON- 
VERSE 

29  Went  to  Salem  pleasant  sundry  Boston  150  out  to  the 
singing  school  7%  — 9 1/2  14  CON 

30  in  the  store  opening  Goods  on  the  land  10  very 
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pleasant  I hear  that  uncle  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  Vermont  state 

31  opening  goods  from  Salem  Uncle  Edmund,  Nancy  and 
Mary  here 

Nov.  1 in  the  store  very  warm  and  muggy 

Nov.  2 in  the  store  pleasant 

3 Sunday  went  to  Hamilton  staid  with  John  found  him 
quite  weak  and  low  rode  back  with  uncle  John  8 — 9 15 
CON 

Mon  4 went  to  Salem  very  pleasant  7 — 10  16  CON 

Tues.  5 opening  goods  pleasant 

Wed  6 Grinding  paint  and  painting  round  house  window 
frame  cold 

Thurs-  7 Went  to  Salem  cold  and  pleasant  7 — 10  CON  17 

8 Friday  paying  1 pr  of  wheels  went  dovui  in  town  Cold 
had  singing  at  our  house  no  treble 

9 Saturday  Cold  payd  one  pr  of  wheels 

Sun  10  Stormy  went  to  the  Baptist  Mr.  Dow  very  unwell 
6 — 81/2  Mr.  Herricks  and  Deacon  Dodge  18  CONVERSE 

Monday  11  Nov.  1805  in  the  store  went  up  to  Hamilton  in 
the  eve  after  a pair  of  wheels  very  cold  indeed  This  Mon- 
day night  Joseph  Whittredges  wife  made  an  attempt  to 
cutt  her  throught  will  prove  mortal  (May  18,  1808,  she 
is  alive) 

Tues-  12  In  the  store  writing  heard  that  little  John  Wood- 
bery  most  bled  to  death  last  night  pleasant 

Wednesday  13  8 oclock  morn  just  hear  that  Cousin  John  de- 
ceased yesterday  he  is  now  no  more  he  is  Gone  to  his 
long  home  I am  spared  whilst  I see  persons  of  my  age 
carryd  to  the  Grave  one  trouble  after  another  comes  on 
feeling  is  not  to  be  exprest  Attended  the  Funeral  0 
how  time  flies  he  was  about  16  years  old  it  is  but  a few 
months  since  I was  with  him  at  the  Election  and  now  a 
lifeless  corps  Will  that  God  sanctify  these  providences 
for  our  good  what  is  man  but  a shadow  dull  weather 
copyd  of  the  tune  of  byfield 

Thursday  14,  1805  went  to  salem  rany  boy  got  his  hand 
in  a rasp  mill  at  Salem  it  was  taken  off  above  the  Elbow 

Friday  15  went  up  to  Wenham  Got  a pr  of  wheels  at  uncle 
Nat  Kimballs  and  Carryd  them  to  John  Baker  very  rainy 
got  wet  through 

Sat  16  forenoon  to  work  in  the  shop  payd  a pr  of  wheels 
went  to  Salem  after  7i/^  — 8 19  CON 
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Mon  18  In  the  store  in  the  eve  went  to  John  Bakers  Wenham 
Tnes.  19  went  down  in  town  pleasant  specie  scarce 
Wed  20  In  the  store  Polly  Thissel  died  about  this  time  Thus 
I see  persons  that  have  lived  in  our  family  passing  of  the 
stage 

Thurs  21  In  the  store  payd  one  pair  of  wheels  singing  school 
in  the  eve  20  CON 

Friday  22  Went  down  in  town  had  a cask  of  Venetian  red 
pleasant  up  to  Mr.  Chipman  21  CON 
Sat  23  In  the  store  business  brisk  pleasant  sing  22  CON 
Sun  24  Nov  1805  Ser  by  Mr.  Dow  Mathew  3 — 2 
Mon  25  In  the  store  pleasant  a little  flight  of  snow  yesterday 
and  last  night  ly^  — 8 23  CON 
Tues  26  In  the  store  business  brisk  pleasant  8i/^  — 9 24  CON 
Wed  went  to  salem  pleasant  in  the  store 
Thurq  28  Thanksgiving  day  Good  singing 

One  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a journal  is  it 
helps  the  memory,  May  18,  1808 
Thursday  after  Meeting  went  to  Hamilton  with  Chapman  re- 
turned at  7 Mr.  Dow  dind  here 
Friday  in  the  store  went  to  the  shooting  pleasant  In  the  eve 
went  to  Mr.  Sheldens  stayd  till  11^  25  CON  agreable 
Company 

Saturday  30  In  the  store  pleasant 

Sunday  Dec  1,  1805  by  Mr.  Dow  Romans  5:14  8 - 9 CON  25 
Monday  2 went  to  salem  pleasant  got  % ton  of  Sw  Iron 
Tuesday  3 in  the  store  training  in  the  afternoon  under  Capt. 
Levi  Dodge  Mr.  Caleb  Friend  does  not  stand  as  lieu  and 
the  company  has  made  choice  of  James  Trow  quite  cold 
Wed  4 In  the  store  posting  up  day  book  pleasant  singing 
school  began  tonight  Mr.  Cresy  to  have  one  dollar  for 
night  read  till  twelve  sardford  and  nerton 
Thurs  5 Writing  through  the  day  pleasant  some  rain  in  the 
night  reading  till  11 

Friday  6 in  the  store  writing  rainy  and  warm  Sir  unwell 
Sat  7 of  Dec  in  the  store  Sir  very  unwell  fixed  shoe  boxes,  etc. 
Sunday  stormy  at  times  Acts  24:25  by  Mr.  Dow  after  2d  of 
kings  Thou  shall  die  and  not  live  excellent  Cold  and  in- 
tense as  thou  art  to  Mr.  Tarbles  CON  26 
Monday  9 very  pleasant  very  cold  went  up  to  the  school 
6 — 8 CON  27 

Tuesday  10  In  the  store  very  Cold  put  in  2 boxes  into  cart 
wheel  hubs 
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Wed  11  Cold  and  blusterin  went  to  Salem  in  the  morn 
Thursday  had  5 hhds  of  fine  salt  come  at  5%  pleasant  went 
to  the  sing  6 — 8I/2  28  CON 
Friday  Salem  walked  over  warm  dull  air 
Sat  14  In  the  store  opening  goods  warm  rainy  at  times 
little  unwell  Smith  Mastins  went  away  this  morn  Cave  $5 
to  ? This  day  swapd  watches  with  John  Baset 
Sunday  went  to  Will  Baker  in  the  eve  6 — 8 CON 
Monday  16  Went  up  to  wenham  pleasant  singing  6 — 9 CON 
Wed  18  Sir  and  Maam  sat  of  this  morn  for  Newburyport 
very  pleasant  in  the  store  two  pair  of  wheel  went  down  in 
town  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  by  Capt.  Mark  Knowlton 
3 other  pair  went  the  other  day 
Thurs  19  Sir  and  Maam  got  home  pleasant  went  to  the  sing- 
ing school  staid  till  eight  then  went  to  Mr.  Dows  staid 

till  9Y2  Joseph  Whittredges  wife  got  out 

Friday  20  In  the  store  writing  pleasant 
Sat  21  pleasant  warm  busines  brisk  Lord  Nelson  Killd  im- 
portant news  in  the  print  specie  scarce 
Mond  23  went  to  Salem  pleasant  In  the  eve  up  to  A Wood- 
berys  7 — 9%  CON 

Tues  24  Gave  Thos  Dodge  a note  of  100  storm  attended  with 
rain  come  on  about  day  still  continues  springs  very  low 
it  is  reported  that  bonapart  is  dead  this  morn  the  Ames- 
bury  nails  factory  was  leveled  by  fire  Will  Gray  it  is  said 
owned  half  of  it  In  the  store  and  over  to  the  work  shop 
the  fire  was  this  morn  at  3 oclock 

Each  com  to  consist  of  64  privates  10  com  makes  a reg- 
iment 4 regiments  a brigade 

Wed  25  went  do’wn  in  town  Cool  singing  school  altered  to  be 
Wed  and  Sat  by  reason  of  the  night  school  The  English 
has  taken  19  sail  of  the  French  and  Spanish  the  engage- 
ment was  severe  27  of  the  English  33  ships  of  French 
and  Spanish 

Thurs  26  Killed  the  pork  cool  Nelson  to  be  sure  is  dead 
Carryd  four  wheelbarrows  down  to  Capt  Knowlton  for  the 
West  Indies  he  is  to  Carry  the  same  there  and  sell  col- 
lect the  pay  for  half  of  the  Profit  Sir  to  pay  the  frieght 
of  what  he  brings  home  Mr  Flint  married  about  this 
time  [Nathaniel  Flint  m.  Nabby  Allen  Jan  5,  1806  Bev. 
V.  Rec.] 
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1805 

$700 

paid  for  things  in  th( 

March 

$60 

paid 

30 

paid 

50 

April 

24 

50 

May 

1 

no 

11 

50 

23 

150 

paid  for  Iron 

24 

50 

for  sundry  articles 

30 

90 

for  ditto 

June 

1 

40 

for  fish  & sugar 

5 

40 

paid  for  sundrys 

19 

96 

20 

30 

30 

90 

for  Iron,  etc 

30 

for  sundrys 

July 

22 

40 

267 

for  iron  and  nails 

90 

for  rum  sundrys 

August 

50 

22 

60 

40 

Sept. 

20 

60 

for  sundrys 

196 

sundry  rum  molasses 

Oct 

3 

140 

for  sundrys 

10 

80 

yarn  sundrys 

18 

70 

Nov 

150 

150 

100 

sundrys 

200 

iron  sundrys 

200 

150 

40 

1 straw  of  GTimblets  1 large  one 

black  ribbon  some  at  4P  and  at  5 

paper  pins  at  pr  pa 

stripd  handkerchief  sell  2/6  black  teapots 

half  dozen  masons  remains 

allum  at 

velvet  ribbon  black  lace 
wide  tape  sell  /9  pr  piece 
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blue  small  plates  at  /3  pr  piece  white,  etc 

1 straw  of  Tumblers  at  /9 

1/2  dozen  pair  of  black  leather  gloves 

vinegar  cruise  set  1/ 6 

white  muslin  hankerchiefs  sell  at  $1.00 

white  coppar  thread  needles 

narrow  black  ribbon 

black  thread  at  5/6 

brown  holland 

Casteel  soap 

fustian 

Beverly  Dec.  27,  1805  Day  school  began  last  Monday-  In 
the  store  and  assisted  cutting  pork.  Pleasant,  cold  wind. 
Mr.  Fhinehas  Hovey  to  Eliz.  Trask  [Phineas  Hovey  m. 
Betsy  Trask  26  Dec.  1905  — Bev.  V.  R.] 

Sun.  29  Rain  at  times  with  heavy  wind 
Monday  went  to  Salem,  Pleasant.  Got  some  hardware  for  Mr- 
Hovey.  A small  flight  of  snow  in  the  eve. 

Tuesday  in  the  store  Cool  took  $3  for  hay  and  other  things 
Wed.  1st  of  Jan.  1806 

Our  years  roll  on  apace 
the  life  of  man’s  a race 
a new  years  davm  appears 
Oh  may  it  end  in  peace 
Look  back,  look  back  one  year 
See  how  your  time  has  past 
Oh  may  we  for  the  future  shew 
our  times  been  wisely  spent 

In  the  store  forenoon,  in  the  afternoon  went  to  Salem  four 
pair  of  wheels  carryed  over  by  John  Bormen  to  Deland 
went  to  Salem  Engaged  2 bags  of  coffee.  & in  the  eve  up 
to  Mr.  Hoveys Pleasant 

Thursday  Jan.  2 In  the  store  writing,  painted  the  bottom  of 
the  sleigh  Cold 
Friday  3 Cold,  pleasant 

Sat.  In  the  store  forenoon,  afternoon  went  dunning  round  by 
James  Patches  and  Wyatts,  rainy  and  dull  in  the  eve 
cloudy  so  as  that  the  moons  Eclipse  cannot  be  seen 
Mon  6 Clearing  up  over  to  the  shop,  singing  school 
Tues.  7 Settled  with  D.  Porter.  Storm  come  on  last  night  and 
continued  till  2 in  the  afternoon  muddy. 

Wednesday  8 Went  down  in  town.  Could  get  no  money, 
settled  with  Isaac  Appleton  and  he  gave  me  a due  bill 
for  the 
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Thursday  9 Storm  come  on  about  3 this  morning  and  contin- 
ued till  3 in  the  afternoon,  not  good  slaying,  snow  about  4 
inches  on  level  but  drifted,  and  some  places  bare  Oild 
Sleigh  taclin  and  writing  cold 

Friday  10  in  the  store  writing,  another  snow  storm  come 
on  about  4 and  continued  till  8 the  rest  part  of  the  night 
very  windy 

Sat.  11  Went  down  in  town  and  up  to  Wenham,  very  good 
slaying,  pleasant  singing  school  but  few  there 

Monday  13  rainy  and  dull  4 oclock  afternoon  the  snowstorm 
came  on  and  continues.  Money  due  to  us  3000  dollars  of 
bills  of  things  and  notes  In  the  eve  went  over  to  Ezra 
Dodges,  fine  diversions  going  and  coming  went  and  come 
with  Eben  Todd  and  Abner  Dodge.  Ezra  Dodge  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  [to  Mary  Brown  of  Groton] 

Tuesday  14  Made  Frame  to  picture  and  stopples  to  bottle, 
storm  still  continues  1 month  ago  maried  Esther  Conant 
to  [Asa]  Present  [Oct.  29, 1805]  Will  Woodbury  to  Nancy 
Pousland  [19  Dec.  1805]  1 week  ago  Rich^  Macholister 
[McCollister]  to  Sally  Shelden*  [9  Jan.  1806]  *since  de- 
ceased [d.  May  16,  1807]  She  seems  to  attend  and  he  com- 
plies 24  deaths  if  I mistake  not  last  year.  Abner  Dodge 
staid  1 month  Eben  Todd  staid  6 weeks,  both  going  to 
school  the  rest  of  the  winter  snow  from  9 to  12  inches  on  a 
level  Time  appears  to  fly  much  faster  to  me  than  it  did  8 
or  10  years  but  I cannot  account  for  this  in  no  other  way 
but  by  a multiplicity  of  business.  I should  write  much  more 
in  this  scribbling  book  if  I could  find  time  but  it  is 
seldom  that  I can  find  an  opportunity  Isaac  Woodbury, 
Jr.  born  Jan  5,  1787  — 19  years  of  age  this  Jan.  5,  1806 
[son  of  Isaac  and  Anna  (Kimball).]  There  was  a man 
that  came  from  England  as  I have  heard  my  father  say 
he  left  a relation  worth  a large  sum  of  money,  this  rela- 
tion died  and  he  became  one  of  the  heirs.  He  sent  over 
for  it  in  writing  that  is  an  order  but  his  name  which  was 
Woodbury  being  spelt  wrong  they  throwed  him  of  the 
possession.  Some  spells  this  name  bury,  bery,  berry  and 
some  bry,  it  is  spelt  in  general  bury.  I have  got  it  over 
the  store  door  bery  which  is  the  right  way  I have  not 
ascertained 

Tuesday  15  storm  subsided  about  1 o’clock.  Payd  two 
pairs  of  wheels.  Cool 

Thursday  16  in  the  store  Cool  weather  Good  sleighing  Uncle 
Stephen  here 
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Friday  17  Went  to  Salem  Cold  1 pair  of  boots  • • • • $6.00 
British  gained  Four  of  the  french  line 
Sat  18  In  the  store  Cool  writing  hot  37  lbs.  of  butter 
singing 

Sun  19  Cool  another  snowstorm  Come  on  at  6 in  the  Even- 
ing Romans  3 :23  — 24  — 25  Mr.  Dow 
Mon  Storm  continues  Chouring  in  the  house  and  over  to  the 
shop  Sir  straitning  nails  Carryd  to  Mr.  Edwards  2 
bushels  of  ears  Went  over  Bet  Pouslan  last  night  Mr. 
[Nathaniel]  Flint  married  about  this  time  [to  Nabby  Al- 
len 5 Jan  1806]  Work  done  on  the  land  last  year  amounted 
to  415  dollars  reconing  a man  at  9/  pr  day  in  haying,  the 
other  work  at  6/  pr  day  we  sell 

15  tons  at  23 

23  Corn  70  bushels  at  6/ 

Potatoes  50  bushels  at  3/ 

45  Barley  40  at  6/ 

30  Straw  and  stalks  $20 

Sauce  $20 

345 

70 

25 

40 

20 

20  This  census  is  for  1805 


520 

Jan  20  the  labor  on  the  land  415  the  produce  amounting  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  520 

415 


105 

suppose  the  land  18  acres  to  be  worth  $150  pr  acre 

18 


1200 

150 


2700 

6 

Interest  of  the  money  that  the  

land  would  Fetch  162/00 
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of  course  the  interest  is  more  than  the  product  of  the  land 
reconing  the  work  at  the  above  price  we  had  better  help  our- 
selves the  same  rather  than  to  decrease  the  property  for  all 
that  a person  can  have  in  a temporal  sense  is  fuel  for  fire, 
wool  for  clothing,  and  suitable  diet  but  man  needs  some- 
thing more  than  these  dissatisfyable  enjoyments  some  mon- 
itor does  often  tell  that  these  pleasures  not  always  pleasures 
neither  For  sometimes  a pleasure  hath  its  sting  shall  not 
alwaj^s  continue  therefore  it  becomes  him  to  know  from 
whence  they  Flow  Time  shews  us  they  are  not  lasting. 
Riches  doth  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away ; there- 
fore if  poverty  attends  our  door  try  to  know  why  it  does. 
Always  carry  on  such  a steady  temper  mind  and  friendship 

in  prosperity  as  well  as  in  adversity adversity 

often  serves  to  make  humble  that  which  was  proud  to  bring 
down  those  lofty  airs  which  some  seem  to  possess  an  ob- 
jecter  may  observe  does  not  proverty  tend  to  harden  us 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  true  in  some  instances 
it  may  but  is  it  not  seldom  the  case  how  many  beautiful  des- 
criptions do  we  read  of  those  who  have  removed  themselves 
away  from  the  Gay  and  busy  scenes  of  the  world  to  enjoy 
tranquility  and  intercourse  with  heaven  who  though  poor  do 
seem  to  enjoy  that  perfect  tranquility  which  some  are  un- 
acquainted with  how  much  pleasure  does  he  take  in  per- 
forming his  daily  task  he  wishes  no  person  harm  but  seems 
to  possess  that  happiness  which  many  do  not.  Nine  o’clock 
stormy  wind  N E Storm  continues  I must  leave  the  subject 
till  time  will  permit  me  to  continue 
The  reader  blush  where  the  scribbler  does  not  so  good 
Jan  21  Tuesday  Sir  gone  to  Salem  left  off  snowing  at  3 this 
morning  mist  a flying  and  wherever  it  catches  it  freezes 
Thursday  the  16  a fire  broke  out  in  Salem,  Mass  about  7 
in  the  eve  it  continued  till  8%'  burning  down  3 dwelling 
houses  one  of  which  the  furniture  with  the  house  burnt  up 
2 of  the  3 were  3 stories  high  on  Federal  Street.  It  is 
said  there  were  15  engines  there  Caught  by  shavins  they 
being  left  by  the  Fire  Settled  with  Samuel  Dodge  at  his 
hous  at  the  time 

Wednesday  the  15  instant  another  fire  broke  out  at  Bradford 
which  consumed  the  tavern  about  3 miles  this  side  of  the 
bridge  it  is  said  the  neighbours  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
the  next  morn  the  tavern  keeper  desirous  of  getting  his 
desk  and  papers  push  in  and  being  sadly  burnt  he  strove 
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and  got  it  out  Another  has  been  in  Reading  and  a barn 
burnt  in  Haverhill 

Wednesday  22  Fowl  weather  continues  another  snowstorm 
commenced  at  3 o^clock  this  afternoon  and  still  continues 

23  Thursday  Storm  continues  snow  fell  inc.  yesterday  after- 

noon about  four  feet  on  a level  at  5 o’clock  come  on  hail 
and  rain,  wind  very  heavy  Moved  second  crop  and 
staulks  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  As  I was  shutting  the 
shop  shutters  air  came  in  at  the  back  door  and  the  wind 
drawing  through  blowed  the  Glass  door  too  and  broke  one 
square  of  Glass  Storm  still  continues  at  6 o ’clock  in  the 
eve  in  the  store  nobody  here. 

24  Friday  Storm  raged  very  much  wind  blowed  very  high 

from  the  hours  of  nine  to  4 in  the  night  with  rain  and 
melted  away  the  snow  to  3 feet  on  a level.  Shoveling 
paths  round  the  house  in  the  afternoon  the  people  turned 
out  iUj  thel  affernoon  and  cleaned  out  the  ways  Mr  Chap- 
man has  been  here  18  years  to  this  date.  Sat  the  square 
of  glass  turned  out  rainy  and  misty  all  day  they  had 
10  yoke  of  Cattle  on  the  snowsled 

Sat.  25  Loaded  2 loads  of  hay  went  to  Beverly  got  $26  pr 
ton  Cleared  off  about  3 o ’clock  this  morn  very  warm  and 
pleasant  today  so  that  the  snow  melted  considerable  Mr. 
Bormons  sled  turn  over  twice  they  Carryed  about  24  hun- 
dred 3 load  carryed  over 

Sun  26  Very  pleasant  and  warm  went  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  baptist  meeting  sat  in  the  sing  seats 

Monday  27  in  the  store  waiting  upon  country  people  Fire 
at  Salem  this  eve  at  12  o’clock  pleasant  Took  in  350  lbs 
of  flax  at  16  cts  4 bushels  of  beans  at  13/  190  wt  of 

butter  at  22  cts  pr  lb.  paid  $48  for  the  butter  3 load 
of  hay  carryed  over  at  $25  by  Mr.  Wood  and  Bormen  Six 
vessels  run  ashore  at  the  vineyard  had  as  much  as  I 
could  do  all  day  Had  209  lbs.  of  Flax  of  Mr.  George 
Clerk.  As  the  Flax  was  damaged  he  computed  it  at  190 
I am  to  dry  the  Flax  and  if  after  it  had  got  dry  it  does 
not  weigh  190  Mr.  Ezedia  [Azadiah]  Smith  is  to  make  it 
up  for  said  Clerk 

Tuesday  28  Flax  of  Mr.  Zeceriah  Woodbury  weigh  52  lb  to 
be  dryed  and  then  weigh  and  what  there  is  remains  if 
over  26  lb.  said  Ezedia  Woodbury  to  make  it  up  if  not 
26  lbs  said  Isaac  Woodbury  to  make  it  to  Zeche  Woodbury 
also  he  has  left  1 firkin  of  butter  to  be  sold  at  Salem  mar- 
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ket  at  what  the  market  price  is  said  Woodbury  to  have 
the  money  when  sold.  Had  as  much  as  I possibly  could 
attend  to  Sir  gone  to  Salem  had  3 Countrymen  here 
sold  20  bushels  of  salt  Took  in  200  wt  of  flax  at  16 
Pleasant  but  snow  Gone  a little  In  the  eve  went  in  Mr. 

W oods  sleigh  to  Lynn  tavern  sat  away  at o ’clock  in 

the 


Isiah  Trask 
John  Shelden 
Joshua  Shelden 
Samuel  Alden 
Richard  Macolister  and 
William  Cleaves 
myself 


Miss  Dodge 
Nancy  Batchelder 
Betsy  Downer 
Eunice  Batchelder 

Sukey  Alden 
Cousin  Lydia  and  Nancy 


Last  Tuesday  morn  a fire  broke  out  in  Salem  about  2 
o’clock  and  consumed  bookbinders  house  with  a large 
number  of  books  Cushing  and  Appleton  sustain  a great 
loss  in  the  fire. 

Wednesday  29  Went  to  Salem  warm  thawy  weather  slept 
one  hour  this  morn  arrived  at  four  went  to  bed  % past 
four  rose  at  6 Bot  hardware  2 casks  of  nails  Misty 
Beans  at  $2 

Thursday  30  in  the  store  Sir  went  down  in  town  had  a load 
of  fine  salt  Mr.  Cresy  in  here  at  6 indicated  he  would 

not  teach  the  school  unles  the  attended  in  general 

he  seemd  to  think  that  I might  go  but  could  he  when 
Father  and  Mother  was  up  to  Wenham  Felt  not  Well  all 
day  snow  thawed  quite  fast  and  muddy  going 


Your  humble  servant  added  I 
Your  lot  and  mine  are  not  the  same 
Your  time,  you  have'  Evning  and  day 
Whilst  I’m  confind  at  yonder  dome 

Your  conversation  I esteem 
If  you  your  mind  keep  Governed 
If  you  do  let  it  run  at  large 
You  loose  your  Credit  and  the  Cause 

Your  temper  also  must  be  governed 
Be  sure  you  never  let  it  rise 
For  if  you  do  yourself  you  wrong 
And  do  the  thing  you  would  not  do 
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Friday  31  In  the  store  muddy  walking  Opening  the  flax 
found  Mr.  Clerk ’s  very  wet  put  up  shelves  Uncle  J acob 
arrived  at  8%.  Spread  Mr.  Clerks  flax  in  the  store  cham- 
ber. Mr.  Woodburys  in  the  corn  barn  chamber 
Feb.  1,  1806  Saturday  I heard  Uncle  Jacob  tell  how  Wood- 
berry  was  spelt  in  England  it  was  the  same  Ground  that 
Sir  told  the  story  of  it  was  concerning  a man  that  sent 
over  to  England  after  his  estate  which  had  fell  to  him  and 
by  his  writing  his  name  WOODBEK.Y  they  commenced  an 
action  and  they  throwd  him  out  of  the  possession.  The 
way  they  spelt  it  in  England  is  WOODBERRY  In  the 
store  in  the  forenoon  in  the  afternoon  went  over  to  Mr. 
Nat  Porters  with  Mr.  Bean  Lydia  and  Nancy  Got  ^2  ^ 
bushel  of  clams  and  Zach  gave  me  4 or  5 eels  Snow  com- 
menced at  6 and  falld  slowly  till  2 fell  about  2 inches 
hazy  weather 

The  way  it  had  ought  to  be  spelt  is  WOODBERRY 
Sun,  Feb  2 Ser[mon]  by  Mr.  Dow  Psalm  110:3  Pleasant 
singing  school 

Monday  3 Feb.  Went  down  in  town  about  lli/^  Went  to 
Wenham  carryd  Lydia  home  Storm  come  on  about  7 
and  snowed  very  fast  till  3 then  rain  Sawd  off  a pr  of 
hubs  With  Eben  this  morn  Repairing  hats  ^.60  I 
have  just  heard  that  there  is  bills  counterfeited  to  every 
bank  in  the  union  except  Beverly  and  Salem  and  three 
banks  that  the  counterfeiters  have  made  which  had  no  in- 
corporation I think  there  is  a prospect  of  their  coming 
to  nothing  what  a Great  injury  does  individuals  suffer 
if  they  have  a counterfeit  bill  and  persons  know  it  he 
must  lose  it  Storm  subsided  at  8 o’clock  eve 
OH  INFATUATION 


{To  he  continued) 
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In  Possession  of  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Towne 


Danversport  Feb.  8,  1872 

Lucy  Gould 

Bot  of  A.  W.  Warren 


2 qts.  meal 

.06 

Flour 

.50 

1/2  Doz  Eggs 

.20 

Y2  Butter 

.20 

1 Crackers 

.13 

% Coffee 

.21 

1 Lard 

.14 

Wicks 

.02 

1.46 

8 2 qts.  Oil 
8 5%  lbs.  Fish 

.51 

.18 

1 lb.  G Sugar 

.13 

1 W Soda 

.06 

.70 

13  Chimney 

.10 

1 qt.  Beans 

.12 

1 Rice 

.12 

1 qt.  Salt 

.05 

Paper 

.02 

1/2  B Soda 

.05 

.46 

13  1 oz.  nutmegs 

.10 

Y Cakes 

.10 

Pen  Holder 

.01 

.21 

17  Chimney 

.10 

2 oz.  J Tea 

.14 

% Cheese 

.09 

cups  & Saucers 

.15 

1 G sugar 

.13 

.61 

21  51/2  yds  Cloth 

.99 

Matches 

.03 

1 Butter 

.40 

1.42 

Carried  forward  5.04 
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Brought  forward 

5.04 

22  Burner  & Chimney 

.35 

Cotton 

.06 

.41 

23  2 qts.  Mol 

.30 

Stove  Polish 

.10 

Potatoes 

.11 

.51 

29  To  Flour 

.50 

To  Y2  doz.  eggs 

.19 

.69 

Mar. 

7 1 qt.  Beans 

.12 

2 oz.  J Tea 

.14 

1 1/10  Cheese 

.12 

.38 

8 1 7/10  lbs.  Fish 

.13 

14  1 1/10  S Pork 

.14 

1 lb.  crac. 

.13 

1 lb.  Sugar 

.13 

1/2  doz.  eggs 

.17 

.57 

15  1/2  lb.  Coffee 

.23 

1 Chimney 

.10 

.33 

16  1V4  lbs.  Lard 

.17 

Clothes  line 

.20 

1 doz.C.  Pins 

.05 

.42 

1 lb.  Cheese 

.20 

2 qts.  Oil 

.18 

Pa  Tacks 

.05 

.43 

22  1 2/10  lbs.  S.  Pork 

.15 

2 qts.  Beans 

.24 

1 lb  G Sugar 

.13 

.52 

29  2 qts  meal 

.08 

2 oz  tea 

.13 

.21 

9.64 

Cr.  5%  Fish  .51 


April 


$9.13 
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April 


1 2 Eggs 

.05 

1 2/10  Cheese 

.25 

3 yds  flannel 

1.05 

1 Spool  cotton 

.05 

3 bunches  matches 

.05 

1.45 

3 3 yds  flannel 

1.80 

9 Flour 

.50 

B Wax 

.05 

1 thimble 

.05 

1/2  doz.  eggs 

.16 

.76 

12  % lb.  butter 

.30 

1 lb  G Sugar 

.13 

1 qt.  beans 

.12 

.55 

V2  pa  pins 

.04 

Hooks  & eyes 

.04 

putty 

.03 

.12 

17  1 bucket 

.35 

% lb.  lime 

.07 

1 bowl 

.12 

.54 

22  1 qt  beans 

.14 

1 tumbler 

.12 

1 chimney 

.10 

Ya,  Cheese 

.18 

.54 

% lb.  Coffee 

.18 

1 tumbler 

.12 

.30 

6.06 

1/2  doz.  eggs 

.16 

6.22 

Cr.  beans 

.14 

Flannel 

1.05 

1.19 

5.03 

9.13 


$14.16 

.25 


Paid  A.  W.  Warren 


$14.41 
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DANVERS  ABOUT  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 


Given  at  a Meeting  of  the  Society 


By  George  P.  Bell 


I am  going  to  tell  you  in  a brief  talk  what  I remember  about 
the  town  of  Danvers,  its  people,  its  stores,  storekeepers  and 
some  of  its  characters,  through  the  many  years  of  my  life,  al- 
most from  the  cradle. 

Danvers,  60  to  65  years  ago,  was  quite  a small  town,  in  fact, 
it  was  called  the  village,  people  living  in  the  outskirts  would 
say  they  went  to  the  village  shopping.  There  were  almost  as 
many  houses  on  the  Square  as  there  were  stores.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  cattle  and  sheep  driven  through  the  vill- 
age on  their  way  to  Rial  Gould’s  slaughterhouse  in  T'opsfield, 
or  loads  of  hay  drawn  by  oxen  on  their  way  to  D.  Richards 
hay  scales  where  Nesson ’s  store  is  now.  Pigs  were  sold  on  the 
Square.  To  keep  them  together  the  owner  would  throw  corn 
on  the  cob  to  them..  A man  would  pick  out  his  pig,  put  a 
rope  under  Mr.  Pig’s  stomach  and  with  a pole  across  the 
shoulder  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  would  weigh  him  with 
the  steelyard.  If  the  man  had  a tipcart  or  a buggy  to  put  his 
pig  in  he  was  fortunate,  but  the  poor  chap  who  had  to  hitch 
a rope  to  the  pig  ’s  hind  leg  and  drive  him  to  the  Center, 
the  Port  or  Putnamville  had  a hard  journey. 

I can  remember  when  there  was  not  a house  in  Back  Bay,  it 
was  Eben  Berry ’s  hay  field  and  farm.  There  was  a brickyard 
where  the  High  School  now  stands  and  quite  a business  was 
done  there  during  the  building  of  Danvers  State  Hospital. 
Later  where  the  playground  is,  was  the  old  trotting  park. 
The  Boardman  field  on  Locust  Street  was  a farm  and  there 
were  few  houses  on  Lindall  Hill.  There  were  no  Cottage  or 
Central  Avenues.  Page  and  Putnam  Streets  were  fields. 
Only  one  street  led  off  Ash  st.  Franklin  St.  up  to  School  St. 
was  a field.  Alfred  Trask  owned  all  this  land. 

Eben  Berry  let  the  boys  go  through  his  field  to  the  swim- 
ming hole  at  Berry’s  Point.  This  path,  I believe,  was  used 
for  at  least  40  years.  Saturday  was  a great  day  for  then  ten 
or  fifteen  of  us  boys  went  swimming.  It  was  sort  of  a nude 
colony  for  what  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ever  heard  of 
a bathing  suit.  A great  trick  was  to  tie  knots  in  the  boy’s 
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shirts,  then  dip  them  in  water.  Many  a boy  went  home  shirt- 
less. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  Parson  preached  a sermon 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  hours.  Women  put  on  lace  caps  at 
40  and  seemed  old  enough  to  die  at  41. 

For  all  Danvers  was  a small  town,  it  stood  second  to  Lynn 
in  the  shoe  business  in  those  early  days.  There  were  shoe 
shops  and  factories  all  over  the  town.  At  the  Centre,  the  E. 
and  A.  Mudge  shoe  company  had  a large  factory.  This  was 
considered  a more  refined  factory  than  most.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  graduated  from  the  High  School  looked 
forward  to  getting  work  in  this  factory. 

Henry  Prentiss  did  a small  business  opposite  the  Common. 
Further  down  on  the  left,  the  Wilkins  Bros,  made  shoes,  and 
one  kept  the  post  office.  What  a post  office  that  would  have 
been  for  the  movies.  Reub  Wilkins  was  a typical  country  post 
office  offical.  A young  lady  might  come  in  and  say,  “Good 
morning,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Any  letter  for  meV^  No,  Willie 
didn’t  write  today,  he  will  write  tomorrow.” 

The  Kelly  factory  was  run  by  Malcolm  Sillars.  Where  the 
Tapleyville  playground  is,  stood  the  Tapley  carpet  factory. 
What  a business  they  did  and  what  a wonder  it  was  to  us  boys. 
Nearly  every  family  had  a Tapley  carpet.  No  wonder  we 
dreaded  spring  cleaning,  those  carpets  had  to  be  taken  up  tack 
by  tack.  One  saucer  for  the  tacks  that  came  out  whol'e,  one 
for  the  broken  ones.  Then  the  carpets  were  hung  on  the 
clothes  line  and  beaten.  One  carpet  was  bad  enough  but  when 
we  had  four,  do  you  wonder  we  hated  spring  cleaning. 

Where  the  Marsh  factory  is  now,  was  the  George  B.  Martin 
factory  who  with  his  son  Walter  did  a very  large  business. 
Just  opposite  this  factory  was  the  Nat  Merriam  store.  As  I 
remember,  the  building  was  quite  as  it  is  today.  He  had  dry 
goods,  groceries  and  the  post  office.  I also  remember  the 
bright  red  flannels  and  the  false  bosoms.  These  bosoms  would 
cover  a multitude!  of  sins,  snapped  on  over  the  red  flannels 
and  you  were  ready  for  a banquet. 

Just  below  the  Square  on  the  right,  Joel  Putnam  and  his  son 
Melvin  did  quite  a shoe  business.  At  the  Port,  Phineas  Corn- 
ing did  a small  shoe  business.  A.  A.  Bates  was  in  the  sheep- 
skin business.  Joseph  Merrill  did  a large  busineiss  curing 
hides  by  a process  quite  different  from  that  of  today.  Hides 
were  put  in  vats  with  ground  tan  bark  and  water  and  left 
to  soak  for  months.  Boots  made  from  those  hides  after  Uncle 
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Joe  Merrill  got  through  with  them,  would  last.  Farmers 
would  bring  calf  skin  to  be  cured.  Mr.  Merrill  did  many  a 
calfskin  for  Mr.,  Rantoul,  one  of  the  first  mayors  of  Salem, 
who  wore  long  legged  boots  all  his  life. 

Jonas  Warren  and  his  son  Harrison  were  in  the  coal  and 
grain  business.  All  the  coal  came  in  vessels.  Six  or  eight 
coal  sheds  were  on  the  left  of  the  river.  I remember  what  a 
time  there  was  when  coal  went  from  $5  to  $7  a ton.  Mr. 
Warren  and  his  son  Aaron  were  also  in  the  grocery,  grain  and 
dry  goods  business.  Their  store  was  a large  brick  building 
nearly  opposite  the  Creese  & Cook  Co.  You  could  buy  any- 
thing in  that  store  from  the  making  of  a black  silk  dress  to  a 
paper  of  pins  and  you  always  got  what  you  paid  for.  Mr. 
W aldron  built  wagons  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  a cooper.  There 
was  also  at  the  port,  the  iron  foundry,  the  Calvin  Putnam 
Lumber  company  and  Hanson  ^s  grist  mill.  The  Grays  had  a 
large  brick  business  in  East  Danvers. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  Citizens’  Hall  where  a few 
dances  were  held  during  the  winter.  Mike  Mead  was  in  great 
demand  to  call  off  the  dances. 

On  the  Square,  in  the  large  building  on  the  left  coming 
from  the  Port,  Holten  Boardman  did  a large  shoe  business. 
Farther  along  was  the  building  where  Frederick  Perley  man- 
ufactured shoes.  Ira  Pope  did  a large  business  where  the 
engine  house  now  stands,  later  C.  C.  Farwell  and  Co.  The 
present  crayon  factory  was  where  James  M.  Sawyer  did  a 
large  shoe  business.  John  Dow  was  his  bookkeeper.  In  the 
building  next  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  J.  C.  Butler  did  a large  shoe 
business.  Where  the  Baby  Shoe  Co.  is,  Charles  H.  Gould  had 
a shoe  business.  Where  Mr.  Wheelright  lives  on  Locust  st. 
Capt.  A.  G.  Allen  ran  a stitching  shop.  Opposite  the  Board- 
man  house,  I.  H.  Boardman  and  his  son  Lewis  did  a large 
business.  At  the  top  of  Putnam’s  hill,  I.  H.  Putnam  and  his 
son  Arthur  ran  a shoe  business  for  years.  There  is  a cellar  hole 
this  side  of  the  late  Carl  Morse’s  house,  where  Charles  L. 
Elliott  had  a factory. 

I cannot  leave  Putnamville  without  a word  about  the  Ped- 
rick  family.  There  were  three  sisters  Hannah,  Sarah  and 
Mary  and  a brother  Nick.  Sarah  and  Nick  did  the  farming 
and  the  milking  of  a few  cows  while  the  other  two  sisters  did 
housework  and  cooking.  Sarah  delivered  milk  in  a wagon 
with  a leanto  in  front  like  the  picture  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
Salem  Gibralter.  After  the  horse  died,  she  delivered  by  hand. 
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a large  can  in  each  hand,  summer  and  winter.  After  deliver- 
ing the  milk  and  finishing  the  chores,  she  would  clean  up  and 
they  all  sat  down  to  supper  at  just  5 o’clock.  After  the  dishes 
were  washed  they  would  adjourn  to  the  parlor.  Hannah  and 
Mary  would  sew  or  read  while  Sarah  would  relate  all  the 
gossip  she  heard  delivering  her  milk.  Nick  would  rest  on  the 
sofa.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  they  would  retire  to  be  up 
at  5 the  next  morning.  I can  remember  the  fine  old  furniture 
and  china  when  grandmother  made  one  of  her  very  many 
ceremonious  calls.  The  best  china  and  the  best  tea  would  be 
served  with  the  finest  cake,  for  they  were  fine  cooks.  They 
always  put  up  preserves  to  be  sent  to  sick  people.  They  cer- 
tainly lived  all  their  days  the  pure  and  simple  life  and  young 
as  I was  it  was  a pleasure  to  see  and  talk  with  them. 

What  finer  carpenters  could  be  found  in  any  town  than 
Frank  Couch,  father  of  Lester,  Nathan  Putnam  and  later 
Rockwell  Abbott,  not  only  carpenters  but  architects.  Kendall 
Carter  was  the  harness  maker  on  School  St.  He  made  harn- 
esses not  only  for  Danvers  people  but  for  surrounding  towns. 
Archie  Spaulding  was  the  carriage  painter  with  his  shop  on 
School  St.  He  painted  coaches,  buggies,  hacks  and  wagons, 
even  doing  work  for  the  Amesbury  Carriage  company,  which 
built  the  finest  carriages  in  the  country.  Dean  Perley  was  the 
blacksmith  with  his  foreman,  John  Sprout.  Some  days  they 
shod  a hundred  horses  besides  oxen.  William  Hood  was  a 
wheelwright. 

In  back  of  Lummus  Ave.  Deacon  Learoyd  had  a morocco 
shop.  His  son  Elmer  Learoyd  made  pancakes  from  scraps  of 
leather.  They?  were  made  in  a wooden  form  with  flour  paste. 
The  paste  had  to  be  slapped  on  by  hand  and  when  the  form 
was  filled,  it  was  taken  out  and  pressed  by  hand,  then  dried. 
It  was  called  shoddy  and  if  you  had  a pair  of  shoes  with 
shoddy  soles  and  got  caught  in  a rain  you  would  go  home  bare 
footed. 

I also  can  recall  Sam  Spaulding  ^s  livery  stable,  Parker 
Webber’s  coach  stables,  Ma  & Pa  Brown,  H.  C.  Cheever 
who  printed  the  first  Mirror,  Mark  Glidden  and  the  Newstand 
in  the  Kirby  Block  and  the  Police  Gazette  Days.  Upstairs 
over  the  news  stand  was  a barber  shop  run  by  a Mr.  Coffin, 
later  by  Archie  Duncan.  Those  were  the  days  when  they 
used  bear  grease  and  Eau  de  Cologne.  When  you  came  out 
you  smelt  like  a french  dancing  master.”  On  the  top  fl)Oor 
was  a pool  and  billardroom.  No  children  were  allowed  up 
there. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Sam  Kelly,  Sr.  and  George 
Howe  opened  a restaurant.  John  Carroll  was  the  clerk.  Next 
to  that  building  was  Benj.  Newhall^s  hardware  store,  where 
Miller’s  store  was.  It  was  here  that  Henry  NewhaU  had  his 
bad  accident  July  4.  Next  was  Joseph  Ropes’  stove  and  tin- 
smith store.  He  had  all  kinds  of  parlor  stoves,  but  his  big 
business  was  airtights.  I guess  every  family  in  Danvers 
owned  one  of  his  airtight  stoves.  Joe  Ropes  was  the  first  man 
in  Danvers  to  use  a kitchen  coal  stove,  people  came  from  far 
and  near  to  see  it  and  some  were  afraid  to  enter  the  kitchen 
for  fear  of  the  coal  gas. 

In  the  next  building  Jed  Witham  ran  a furniture  store.  It 
was  bought  by  J.  Frank  Porter  who  later  built  the  block  own- 
ed by  A.  W.  Beckford  who  started  as  a boy  with  Mr.  Porter. 
Next  was  Julia  Cross’  millinery  store  and  owned  so  many  years 
by  Mary  K.  Trask.  If  Julia  did  not  trim  your  Easter  bonnet 
you  were  not  in  it. 

The  next  building  was  Charles  Shephard’s  drug  store,  later 
owned  by  Powers.  Next  was  the  Post  Office,  John  Hood,  P. 
M.  This  is  not  the  first  P.  O.  I remember  but  was  more  up  to 
date.  The  beginning  of  the  old  brick  building  now  the  Fossa 
block,  had  several  stores.  Jos.  Haines  had  his  barber  shop 
there  and  Abram  Patch,  a boot  and  shoe  store.  The  corner 
was  the  first  Post  Office,  Mr.  Shattuck,  P.M.  This  certainly 
was  an  old  timer.  I remember  how  Billy  Glidden  and  I 
watched  the  big  wheel  on  Valentine’s  day.  At  last  we  got  one 
(home  made)  but  we  thought  they  were  beautiful.  Harrison 
Gray  and  Mr.  Hadley,  lawyers  (who  became  celebrated  in  the 
West)  had  offices  up  stairs.  They  used  to  wear  capes  with 
velvet  collars.  I used  to  think  they  owned  the  town  as  they 
w^alked  up  Maple  St.  arm  in  arm. 

Next  came  the  Page  house  with  its  two  large  elms,  low  iron 
fence  and  gravel  walk  up  to  the  front  door,  with  flowers  grow- 
ing on  each  side.  How  well  I remember  Grandma  Page,  sit- 
ting in  an  old  fashioned  chair  with  her  long  lace  cap  and  how 
she  loved  children. 

Daniel  Richards’  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  stood  on  Elm 
and  Maple  Sts.  Where  Masonic  Temple  is  now  was  Gothic  Hall. 
Everything  was  held  there.  I heard  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Hon. 
Geo.  B.  Loring' and  Wendall  Phillips  make  Political  speeches, 
there,  and  for  entertainment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  Min- 
nie Warren  and  Commodore  Nut,  Spauldings  Swiss  Bell 
Ringers,  Glass  Blowers,  etc. 
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Proctor  Perley’s  store  (Sign — W.  I.  Goods  & Groceries), 
was  on  the  comer  of  Maple  and  Conant  Sts.  Believe  me  that 
was  some  store,  with  its  old-fashioned  pnmp,  drinking  troth 
and  iron  drinking  cup  in  front.  No  man  enjoyed  more  a joke 
on  himself  or  giving  one  than  Uncle  Proctor.  There  were 
sheds  next  to  the  store  for  horses  in  cold  weather.  Inside  was 
a large  round  stove  with  sand  box.  When  the  latter  w^as 
cleaned  out  and  new  sand  put  in  and  the  fire  red  hot  you 
could  almost  imagine  you  were  in  Florida.  You  inight  call 
this  store  the  Senate,  with  its  arguments  and  discussions 
around  that  stove.  If  the  heads  of  our  Government  had  listen- 
ed to  those  men  there  never  would  have  been  a Civil  war  or 
Spanish  war  or  even  the  Boston  fire.  Were  they  living  today 
there  would  not  have  been  a World  War  or  depression.  Uncle 
PToctor  wore  a very  large  boot  if  not  the  largest  in  town.  He 
had  working  for  him  a little  man,  about  five  feet  tall 
called  “Little  Dan’\  He  could  get  both  his  feet  in  one  of 
Uncle  Proctor’s  boots.  Sometimes  Uncle  Proctor  would  say, 
“Dannie,  want  you  to  break  in  my  new  boots.”.  The  dry 
goods  department  was  run  by  Uncle  Moses  Currier.  Uncle 
Moses  was  the  slowest  man  I ever  knew.  If  you  bought  a 
paper  of  pins  or  a yard  of  calico  you  might  as  well  go  do  the 
rest  of  your  shopping.  Its  a good  thing  they  never  had  dollar 
days. 

Next  to  the  bank  was  the  Levi  Merrill  dmg  store,  Walter 
Merrill  was  manager,  Alvin  Cressy,  dmg  clerk.  Then  came  the 
Preston  home,  and  where  the  Beckford  building  stood  was  a 
garden.  Later  the  house  became  the  Central  House  with 
livery  stable  in  back.  John  Tapley  was  the  proprietor.  He 
had  a horse  in  his  stable  called  Reuben.  The  Misses  Lawrence 
and  Peirson  living  on  Ash  St.  would  have  no  other  horse,  hir- 
ing him  two  or  three  times  a week,  but  he  was  a wise  old  nag. 
If  you  touched  him  with  the  whip  he  would  make  his  hind 
feet  jump  up  and  down  just  as  if  he  was  trotting. 

Next  to  what  was  the  Boardman  factory  was  the  Deacon 
Howe’s  blacksmith  property,  now  Cottage  Ave.  His  house 
was  on  what  is  now  Maple  St.,  the  shop  farther  down  in  the 
yard.  His  shop  backed  up  to  the  brick  schoolhouse  on  School 
St.  and  what  pleasant  memories  of  the  clang  of  the  anvil. 
We  boys  after  school  would  jump  over  the  fence  to  look  in  at 
the  open  door,  watching  the  sparks  fly  and  see  him  welding 
iron  together.  Deacon  Howe  was  one  of  the  fine  old  school. 
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Next  was  Mr.  Stimpson^s  “bake  house”  and  what  a place 
that  was  for  kids.  Mrs.  Stimpson  and  daughter  Hattie  tended 
the  store  and  Mr.  Stimpson  and  his  help  did  the  baking.  A 
great  treat  used  to  be  to  try  a mince  turnover  until  we  found 
the  mince  meat  was  not  beef  but  liver.  The  machinery  was 
run  by  a poor  old  horse  in  a treadmill.  How  I used  to  pity 
him  walking,  walking  and  never  getting  anywhere.  He  little 
knew  he  was  doing  a wonderful  job  turning  that  machinery. 
Saturday  night  was  bean  night.  You  took  a pot  of  beans 
there,  got  a check  and  called  for  them  Sunday  morning.  They 
used  to  put  those  pots  on  a large  wooden  shovel  and  nearly  fill 
the  oven. 

The  old  brick  school,  now  the  Police  Station,  was  my  first 
public  school.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Baker  was  the  teacher  and  what 
a fine  teacher  she  was.  She  let  us  whisper  and  draw  pictures 
on  our  slates  and  the  blackboards.  The  whole  school  used  to 
learn  the  multiplication  table  together  and  I shall  never  for- 
get the  table  of  fives.  How  we  did  holler.  When  we  were 
promoted  upstairs,  everything  was  different,  no  whispering, 
only  study.  If  we  whispered,  the  teacher  had  a piece  of  black 
whale  bone  and  would  snap  our  lips,  it  never  hurt  but  you 
ought  to  have  heard  some  of  the  boys  yelL 

Annie  Perley  and  Ada  Lyford  began  their  teaching  in  this 
school,  also  Mrs.  Henry  Newhall.  One  of  the  first  teachers 
was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Hood  Whipple. 

My  grandmother  always  had  Julia  Cross  trim  her  bonnets. 
She  was  very  fond  of  lavender  and  lace.  Dr.  Warren  Porter 
brought  a very  fine  piece  of  lace  from  over  seas  and  all  her 
bonnets  were  trimmed  with  this  lace  and  lavender.  Never  was 
it  to  be  cut.  One  Easter  the  bonnet  was  sent  home  in  a very 
nice  band  box.  My  grandmother  was  not  at  home  but  Wal- 
lace was,  so  he  put  it  on  the  sofa.  Wallace  loved  dogs  and  he 
had  a pup  named  Browny.  When  my  grandmother  came 
home  she  gave  a scream  for  on  the  floor  lay  the  bonnet  all 
chewed  to  bits. 

Kendall  Carter,  the  harness  maker  was  a dry  old  Yank.  If 
there  was  a man  who  enjoyed  a joke  more  than  Dean  Perley  I 
have  yet  to  find  him.  In  olden  times  wood  was  used  more 
than  coal.  Men  used  to  go  about  sawing,  one  was  Charles 
Field.  Jacob  Harwood  was  a Scotchman.  He  was  in  the 
crockery  business  in  Tapleyville.  He  used  to  sell  from  a wag- 
on. 

Where  Dr.  McGee  lives  on  Cherry  St.  was  Parker  Webber’s 
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coach  stable.  He  met  all  the  trains  from  Newburyport  for 
Salem.  The  train  that  reached  Danvers  11 :45  A.M.  brought 
the  most  passengers,  at  times  filling  the  inside  of  the  coach 
with  some  on  top.  These  coaches  were  very  highly  painted 
like  circus  wagons,  two  panels  on  each  side.  What  a beautiful 
ride  it  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  mud  up  to  the 
hubs,  by  the  Danvers  River  at  low  tide.  You  had  to  brace 
your*self  or  you  would  fall  off  the  seat.  When  you  reached 
the  Catholic  cemetery  all  conversiation  ceased,  for  you  struck 
cobble  stones  all  the  way  to  Salem.  In  the  winter,  wheels  were 
taken  off  and  runners  put  on,  and  straw  used  to  be  put  on  the 
bottom  to  keep  your  feet  warm.  In  front  behind  a glass  door 
was  an  oil  light.  When  you  left  Salem  you  might  get  a dim 
view  of  the  passengers,  but  before  you  got  to  Danvers  it  was 
dark  as  night.  What  a wonder  that  glass  door  would  be  to 
view  an  eclipse. 


DEED  OF  LAND  FOR  DANVERS  TOWN  HALL  1864 


Know  All  Men  by  these  Presents  That  we,  Joshua 
Silvester,  Simeon  Putnam,  Israel  H.  Putnam  and  John  R. 
Langley,  all  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  consideration  of  eighteen  hundred 
aiid  fifty  dollars  to  us  paid  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Danvers  aforesaid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged, do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey  unto 
the  said  inhabitants  of  Danvers,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
a certain  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the  north  parish  of  said 
Danvers  and  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit.  Beginning  at  a point 
at  the  junction  of  Village*  and  Sylvan  Streets  and  running 
South  (by  said  Sylvan  Street)  47  degrees  45  min.  west  seven- 
teen rods  five  and  a half  links  to  a stake  thence  north  42  de- 
grees 15  min.  west  eight  rods  and  three  links  to  a stake 
thence  north  8 degrees  east,  eight  rods  and  three  links,  to  a 
stake  on  Village  Street,  thence  by  Village  Street  south  82  de- 
grees east  seventeen  rods  and  five  and  a half  links  to  the  point 
of  beginning.  Containing  seven  eighths  of  an  acre,  with  a 
frame  building  thereon,  now  used  as  a High  School-house.  This 
conveyance  is  made  with  this  condition  viz,  that  no  building 
or  structure  is  to  be  erected  on  any  part  of  said  premises,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  municipal,  educational  or  public  uses 
or  purposes.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted  prem- 
ises with  the  privileges,  &c.  — 

In  Witness  Whereof  we,  the  said  Joshua  Silvester,  Simeon 
Putnam,  Israel  H.  Putnam  and  John  R.  Langley  and  we  Har- 
riet L.  wife  of  said  Joshua,  Harriet  W.  wife  of  said  Simeon 
and  Sarah  C.  wife  of  said  Isreal  H.  (the  said  John  R.  Langley 
being  unmarried)  for  the  consideration  above  named  hereby 
respectively  relinquish  all  claim  to  dower  in  the  granted 
premises,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  four. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  ^ 
in  presence  of  us 

Wm.  L.  Weston 
Lydia  A.  Putnam  y 


Recorded  Essex  So.  Dist.  Reg-  of  Deeds.  Book  496  leaf  186 
♦Now  Holten  Street 


Joshua  Silvester 
Simeon  Putnam 

I.  H.  Putnam 

J.  R.  Langley 
Harriet  L Silvester 
Harriet  W.  Putnam 

Sarah  C.  Putnam 
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BILLS  FOR  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  GOULD  HOUSE, 
No.  178  Locust  St. 

In  Possession  of  Mrs.  Lyman  Gould 

Danvers,  Mass.  1857 


Mr.  Daniel  Gould  to 

William  C.  Cook,  Dr. 


to  building  one  sellar  for 

39.00 

July  27 

to  one  days  work  at  2.00  pr  day 

2.00 

a 

to  2 men  one  day 

3.50 

28 

to  one  days  work 

2.00 

i ( 

to  2 men  one  day 

3.50 

29 

to  one  Y2  days  work 

1.00 

to  2 men  day 

1.75 

to  drils  & powder 

1.00 

Aug.  17 

to  one  Y2  days  work 

1.00 

i ( 

to  man  one  % diay 

1.00 

19 

to  one  Y2  (Ws  work 

1.00 

to  man  one  Vo  days  work 

1.00 

to  pointing  656  of  sellar  wall  at  1%  cts  pr  foot  9.84 

to  laying  of  morter  wall  at  10  cts  per  foot 

2.00 

69.59 

Aug.  3 creddet  to  cash  $25.00 

creddet  to  cash  10.00 


35.00 

34.59 

Received  Payment 
William  C.  Cook 


BUILDING  OF  THE  GOULD  HOUSE 
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Danvers,  Oct.  12  1857 

Mr.  D.  Gould 

To  THOMAS  BARNETT,  DR. 

Painter,  Glacier,  Grainer,  and  Paper-Hanger, 


School  Street  Danvers 

2%  lb  Putty  22  Size  25  .47 

3 Days  $6.00  1 do  Boy  1.50  7.50 

Nov.  18  1%  Days  3.50  3/4  do  Boy  1.12  1 qt.  Japan  4.62 

Dec.  14-15  Size  Chrome  Black  & Putty  87  1 qt.  Japan  33  1.20 

4 Days  7.00  2 do  Boy  2.00  9.00 

19-21-22  3 Days  5.25  3 do  Boy  3.00  8.25 

24-25-6-8-9-30-31  121/4  Days  21.37  lli/g  pt  Varnish  5.75  27.12 

Chrome  25  Graining  color  50  .75 


$59.24 

Cr.  by  56  lbs.  Lead  5.04 


54.20 

Rec’d  Payment 

Thomas  Barnett 


RECORDS  OF  “THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM 
AND  BEVERLY/’  1713-1752 


{Cmitinued  from  Vol.  30,  p.  92) 


Precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  Anno  1743 
1743  May  21  Then  the  Com^®®  Reckon‘d  with  Benj^  Jones  as 
Treasuer  for  1742,  for  the  Orders  Comitted  to  him  for  1741  & 

1742  the  Order  for  1741  being  Two  Hundred  & Forty  one 

pounds  Thirteen  Shillings  — for  which  s^  Treasuer  has  Credit 
on  the  Treasuers  book  Two  Hundred  & Eighteen  pounds  Sev- 
enteen Shillings  & Ten  pence  & Returns  Joseph  Cressy  in- 
debted Twelve  pounds  Two  Shillings  & Six  pence  So  that  there 
Remains  in  the  Treasuer  Jones’  hands  for  1741  £ 10-12-8 

the  order  for  1742  being  Eighty  pounds  Fifteen  Shillings  & 
five  pence  s^.  Treasuer  Returned  the  Collectors  Woodburj^  & 
Cress}^  indebted  Ten  pounds,  Seventeen  Shillings  & Ten  pence 
half  penny  and  s^  T'reasuer  has  Credit  on  his  book  Seventy 
one  pounds  & Eleven  pence  one  farthing  So  that  S^.  Treasuer 
has  paid  one  pound  Three  Shillings  & four  pence  Three  far- 
thing more  than  he  has  Rec^  as  by  the  above  acc^  old  Tenor 

1743  Dec.  20  S^  Treasuer  Jones  had  an  allowance  of  a 
Penny  on  the  Pound  for  his  Service  which  being  deducted  viz 
2-3-2  ' 

Precinct  of  Salem  & Beverly  Anno  Dom,  1743 
A Copy  of  The  list  of  Rates  Levied  upon  the  Inhabitants  of 
Beverly  Part  of  the  Prec^  of  Salem  & Beverly  for  Anno  Dom. 

1743  Committed  to  Collector  William  Trow 


Names  Poles  Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 


Freeborne  Balch  Jun’’ 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  0 

0-  0-  6 

0-  4-  8 

Freeborne  Balch 

0-  8-  4 

0-  4-10 

0-  2-  8 

0-15-10 

Ens.  J ohn  Balch 

0-  4-  2 

0-  6-  9 

0-  3-  5 

0-14-  4 

Sam^^  Balch 

0-  4-  2 

0-  2-  8 

0-  1-  4 

0-  8-  2 

Serj^  Israel  Balch 

0-12-  6 

0-  2-  2 

0-  1-  3 

0-15-11 

Joshua  Balch  | 

0-  4-  2 1 

0-  4-  2 

Nathan^^  Brown 

0-  4-  2 

0-  6-  9 

0-  3-  5 

0-14-  4 

Barth’^  Brown 

0-  4-  2 

0-  2-  6 

0-  6-  2 

Deacon  John  Conant 

0-  8-  4 

0-10-  9 

0-  7-  3 

1-  6-  1 

John  Conant  Jun^ 

0-  8-  4 

0-  0-  9 

0-  0-  4 

0-  9-  5 

Ens.  Dan^  Conant 

0-  8-  4 

0-14-  3 

0-9-6 

1-12-  1 

Daniel  Conant  Jun’^ 

0-  4.  2 

0-  0-  4 

0-  4-  6 

Matthew  Coye 

0-4-2 

0-  0-  8 

0-  0-  2 

0-  5-  0 
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Names 

Poles 

Real  Estate  Personal  1 

Sum  Total 

M^.  And^  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-5-0 

0-10-  5 

1 0-19-  7 

M*".  Jonathan  Dodge 

0-  8-  4 

0-  2-  2 

0-  2-  0 

1 0-12-  6 

William  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-  9-10 

0-6-8 

1-  0-  8 

John  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-11-  7 

0-  6-  8 

1-  2-  5 

Jonathan  Dodge  4^ 

0-4-2 

0-  0-  6 

0-  4-  8 

Jonathan  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-  4-  2 

0-6-6 

0-  5-  2 

0-15-10 

Jonathan  Dodge  3^ 

0-  4-  2 

0-  1-  0 

0-5-2 

Edward  Dodge 

0-  4-  2 

0-  5-11 

0-  3-  6 

0-13-  7 

William  Wale 

0-4-2 

0-  4-  2 

Mark  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-  6-  7 

0-  5-  0 

0-15-  9 

Mark  Dodge  Jun’' 

0-  4-  2 

0-0-4 

0-  4-  6 

Jonah  Dodge 

0-  4r  2 

0-  9-  1 

0-  5-  5 

0-18-  8 

Jacob  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-  0-10 

0-  5-  0 

Elisha  Dodge 

0-  4-  2 

0-  9-  0 

0-5-5 

0-18-  7 

Elisha  Dodge  Jun** 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  9 

0-  4-11 

Nathan^i  Dodge 

0-  4.  2 

0-1-0 

0-  1-  0 

0-  6-  2 

Nathan^ ^ Dodge  Jun’' 

0-  4-  2 

0-  4-  2 

Francis  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-5-5 

0-  9-10 

0-19-  5 

Deacon  Joshua  Dodge 

0-  8-  4 

1-  0-10 

0-11-  1 

2-  0-  3 

Joshua  Dodge  Jun*" 

0-8-4 

0-4-3 

0-  1-  6 

0-14-  1 

Joshua  Dodge 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  6 

0-4-8 

Robert  Dodge 

0-  4r  2 

0-  4r  7 

0-3-2 

0-11-11 

Caleb  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-  6-  4 

0-3-6 

0-14-  0 

Robert  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-4-2 

0-  6-  6 

0-  3-  2 

0-13-10 

Benja  Dodge 

0-  8^  4 

0-  3-  3 

0-  2-  1 

(418-  8 

Isaac  Dodge 

0-  8-  4 

0-  5 -11 

0-  2 - 1 

0-16-  4 

Barth^  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-2-6 

0-  6-  8 

Amos  Dodge 

0-4-2 

0-0-6 

0-4-8 

Benj^  Dike 

0-4-2 

0-1-0 

0-0-6 

0-5-8 

Moses  Fluent 

0-4-2 

0-0-4 

0-0-4 

0-  4-10 

John  Fluent 

0-  4-  2 

0-0-4 

(4  4-6 

Serj^  John  Herrick 

0-  4r  2 

0-10-10 

0-5-4 

1-  0-  4 

Zachary  Herrick 

0-  4r  2 

0-  0-  4 

(4  0-4 

0-  4-10 

Henry  Herrick  3^ 

0-4-2 

0-13  - 3 

0-3-4 

1-  0-  9 

Ezekiel  Hayward 

0-  4^  2 

0-0-9 

0-0-2 

0-5-1 

John  Hooker 

0-4-2 

0-  4r  2 

James  Meachem 

0-  4r  2 

0-10-  6 

0-8-2 

1-  2-10 

Ebenezer  Meachem 

0-4-2 

0-  0-11 

0-  5-  1 

Benja  Meachem  | 

0-  4-  2 

(4  4-2 

Deacon  Jonathan  Raymond 

0-19-  0 

0-5-4 

(418-  4 

Benerges  Raymond 

0-  8^  4 

0-11-  0 

0-5-4 

1-  4-  8 

Lieut  Nath^  Raymond 

(4  4-2 

0-16-  8 

(410-  7 

1-11-  5 
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Names 

David  Raymond 
Nath^^  Raymond 
Cap^  Ebenezer 
Raymond 

Cor^  Benja  Raymond 
Ebenezer  Porter 
George  Raymond 
Phillip  Spriggs 
Peter  Shaw 
William  Trow 
William  Trask 
Peter  Woodberry 
Josiah  Woodberry 
Josiah  Woodberry 


Poles  Real  Bsta^te  Personal  Sum  Total 


1 0- 

4- 

2 1 

1 0^ 

4- 

2 1 

0- 

4- 

2 

1- 

3-10 

0-12- 

6 

0- 

8- 

0 

(h 

4- 

2 

0- 

4r 

4 

0- 

8- 

4 

0- 

1- 

5 

0- 

4- 

2 

0- 

0- 

8 

0- 

4- 

2 

0- 

1- 

5 

0- 

8- 

4 

0- 

2- 

6 

0- 

4- 

2 

0- 

5- 

3 

0- 

4- 

2 

0-10- 

0 

0- 

4- 

2 

0-16- 

0 

0-  4- 

2 

0- 

1- 

0 

0-  5- 

2 

0-15- 

0 

2-  3- 

0 

0- 

3- 

9 

1-  4- 

3 

0- 

1- 

8 

0-10- 

2 

0- 

(V 

5 

0-l(h 

2 

a-  4-10 

0- 

1- 

3 

0-  6-10 

0- 

1- 

2 

0-12-10 

0- 

2-10 

0-12- 

3 

0- 

6- 

0 

‘l-  0- 

2 

0-13- 

0 

1-13- 

2 

Jun^  0-4-2  I 0-  1- 

Benja  Jones  0-4-2  0-  3-  6 | 0-  1- 

George  Grray  0-4-2 

William  Pert  0-  4-  2 

Caleb  Balch  for  land 
Dea.  Benja  Batch  for  land 
Wid*^  Mary  Cue  of  Wenham  for  land 
Sam^^  T'arbox  Jun^  of  Wenham  for  land 
And^  Eliot  of  Beverly  for  land 
Rob^  Stone  of  Beverly  for'  land 
Moses  Gage  of  Ditto  for  land 
Henry  Herrick  Sen’"  for  land 
Cap^  Henry  Herrick  for  land 
James  Kimball  of  Wenham  for  land 
John  Jones  of  Wenham  for  land 
Benja  Edwards  of  Wenham  for  land 
Sam^^  Smith  of  Beverly  for  land 
Janathan  Conant  for  land 
Sam^^  T'rask  for  land 
Benj^  Trask  of  Beverly  for  land 
Edward  Trask  of  Beverly  for  land 
Ens.  Joshua  Herrick  of  Beverly  for  land 
Sarah  & Mary  Prince 

Sum  Totall 


0-  5- 
0-  9- 
0-  4. 
0-  4- 
0-  9- 
0-  7- 
0-  6- 


0- 

0- 

0- 


0-  0- 
0-11- 


0- 

0- 

0- 

0- 


3-10 
3-  0 
2-  1 
0-10 
0-  0-11 
0-3-6 
1- 
1- 


0- 
0- 
0-  0- 
0-  3- 
0-  1- 
48-  6- 


A Copy  of  the  list  of  Rates  Levied  upon  Salem  part  of  the 
Prec^  of  Salem  & Beverly  for  anno  Dom.  1743  Committed  to 
Collector  Joseph  Brown 
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Names 

Poles 

Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 

Abraham  Brown 

0-  8-  4 

0-13-  2 

0-  5-  7 

11-7-1 

Benj^  Brown 

Ou  4-  2 

0-  8-  2 

0-  2-10  1 

1 0-15-  2 

Joseph  Brown 

0-4-2 

0-  3-  7 

0-  1-10 

10-9-7 

John  Batchelder 
Wid®  Ruth  & her  Son 

0-4-2 

0-14-  6 

0-  5-  0 

1-3-8 

J onathan  Batchelder 

0-  4-  2 

0-11-11 

0-  5-  4 

1-  1-  5 

Josiah  Batchelder 

0-4-2 

0-13-11 

0-  5-  4 

1-  3-  5 

Benj^  Batchelder 

0-4-2 

0-  0-  5 

0-  4-  7 

John  Batchelder  Jun*” 

0-12-  6 

0-  9-  8 

0-  3-  8 

1-  5-10 

Joshua  Batchelder 

0-  4-  2 

(h  0-  7 

0-  0-  4 

0-  5-  1 

Joseph  Batchelder 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  4 

0-  4-  6 

Jonathan  Baker 

0-  4-  2 

0-  3-  0 

0-  7-  2 

Sam^*  Brown 

(L  4-  2 

0-13-  9 

0-  6-  9 

1-  4.  4 

Robert  Baker 

0-  8-  4 

0-6-4 

0-  3-  0 

0-17-  8 

Joshua  Coming 

0-  4-  2 

(hl2-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-17-  2 

Job  Cressy 

0-  8-  4 

0-  6-  4 

0-  2-  0 

(L16-  2 

John  Cressy 

0-4-2 

0-  2-  0 

0-  0-10 

0-  7-  0 

Noah  Cressy 

0-4-2 

0-  9-  3 

0-  5-  0 

0-18-  3 

Rufus  Herrick 

0-4-2 

0-  6-11 

0-  4-  9 

0-15-10 

Rufus  Herrick  Jun^ 

0-4-2 

0-  6-11 

0-4-9 

0-15-10 

Cap^  John  Leach 
for  Josiah  Batchelders  t 
for  Sam^  Leaches  land 

0-  8 - 4 
run*”  land 

1-  2-  0 

0-13-  9 

2-  4-  1 
0-  5-  3 
0-5-9 

Sam^^  Leach  & for  William  Brown 

Esq’^’s  farm 

1-  2-  8 

Richard  Leech 

0-  4-  2 

0-  5-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-10-  2 

James  Chapman 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  6 

0-  0-  6 

0-  5-  2 

John  Green 

0-4-2 

0-7-6 

0-  3-  2 

0-14-  9 

William  Green 

0-  4-  2 

0-  7-  2 

0-  2-10 

0-14-  2 

Israel  Green 

(h  4-  2 

0-  7-  2 

0-11-  4 

William  Porter 

0-4-2 

1-13-  8 

0-17-  8 

2-15-  6 

Benj^  Porter 

0-  4r  2 

(L  0-  3 

0-  0-  6 

0-  4-11 

Joseph  Porter 
Wid^  Anna  Presson  & 

0-  4-  2 

0-  0-  3 

0-  0-  3 

0-  4-  8 

her  Daughters 

0-  4-  2 

0-  4-  6 

0-  1-  3 

0-  9-10 

Thomas  Presson 
for  the  Wid®  Lulls  land 

0-  4-  2 

0 - 0-  6 
0-1-6 

0-0-6 

0-  5-  2 
0-  1-  6 

Joshua  Rea 

0-  4-  2 

0-  6-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-11-  2 

Gideon  Rea 

0-  8-  4 

0-10-  7 

0-  4-10 

1-  3-  9 

Sam^i  Woodbeiry 

0-  8-  4 

0-10-  0 

0-  7-  3 

1-  5-  7 

William  Woodberry 

0-  8-  4 

0-  6-  4 

0-  1-  0 

0-15-  8 

Ebenezer  Woodbeiry  of  Mathuen 

for  one  half  of  the  G-rist  Mills  | 0-  5-  3 


0-  5-  3 
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Names 


Poles 


Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 


0-4-210-  4-10  10-1-6 


0-  6-  0 
0-  6-  0 

0-13-  7 
0-4-0 
0-  7-  7 


Robert  Meachem 
for  Comings  land 
Qurm  Josiah  Trask  | 0- 

Benj^  Trask  | 0- 

for  Comings  land 
Ebenezer  Trask  0- 

Josiah  Trow  0- 

Benja  Cressy  0- 

for  the  Wid®  Dodges  land 
Joseph  Cressy  | 0- 

Israel  Andras  for  land 
the  Heirs  of  Daniel  Andras  for  land 
John  Jacobs  for  land 
Josiah  Herrick  for  land 
Lieut  John  Baker  of  Wenham  for  land 
Wid^  of  John  Foster  for  land 
William  Porter  Jun^  for  land 
Lieut  John  Warters  for  land 
Benj^  Cheevers  for  land 
Timothy  Lindall  Esq’'  for  land 
Joseph  Jacobs  for  land 
Amos  Buxton  for  land 
Ruth  Batohelder  Jun^  for  land 
John  Grilford 

William  Brown  Esq’'  for  land 


0-  3-  0 
0-  3-  0 


0-  5-  0 
0-  1-  5 
3-  2 


0 


4-  2 I 0-  9-  0 I 0-  6 


Sum 


0-10-  6 
0-  0-10 
0-13-  2 

0- 13-  2 
0-  0-10 

1-  2-  9 
0-  9-  7 
0-19-  1 
0-  1-  4 
0-17-  8 
0-  0-10 
0-  0-  9 
0-  3- 
0-  8- 
0-  8- 
0-  1- 
0-  2- 
0-  4- 
0-  0- 
0-  0- 
0-  1- 
0-  0- 
0-  1-  0 
0-  4-  2 
0-  9-  0 

Totall  £ 37-10-  4 


The  two  lists  of  assessment  of  which  the  foregoing  are  a 
copy  were  Perfected  with  Warrants  Viz^  one  list  of  Forty 
eight  pounds  Six  Shillings  & five  pence  Committed  to  Collect’* 
William  Trow,  and  the  of  Thirty  Seven  pounds  Ten  Shillings 
& four  pence  Committed  to  Collecf*  Joseph  Brown  with  orders 
to  Pay  in  to  the  Treasuer  the  one  half  of  the  Sum  Totall  of 
each  one’s  list  by  the  first  Day  of  September  next  ensuing  & 
the  other  half  the  first  of  March  next  ensuing,  & Signed  by 
the  assessors 

attest  Benj^”  Jones  P.  Clerk 

Treasu’*  Orders  Order  given  to  Deacon  John  Conant  Treas- 
uer to  demand  & Receive  of  Collector  William  Trow  the  Sum 
of  forty  eight  pounds  Six  Shillings  & five  pence  & of  Collector 
Joseph  Brown  the  sum  of  Thirty'  Seven  pounds  Ten  shillings 
& four  pence  the  whole  amounting  to  eighty  five  pounds  Six- 
teen Shillings  & Nine  pence,  out  of  which  Sum  Said  Treas  or- 
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dered  to  Pay  to  the  Rev<^  Mr.  John  Chipman  for  his  Support 
in  the  Ministry  for  anno  1743  the  Sum  of  eighty  pounds,  the 
one  half  of  Said  eighty  pounds  to  be  paid  at  or  before  the  first 
Day  of  Septemb^  Next  ensuing  & the  other  half  at  or  before 
the  fifist  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  the  Remainder  being  five 
pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  & Nine  pence  to  Keep  in  the  Treas- 
ury untill  farther  orders 

Order  of  the  Assessor  attest  Benj^  Jones  P.  Clerk 
1743  June  27  M*'  Treasuer  Conant  ordered  to  Pay  to  M^ 
Benj^  Rutland  the  Sum  of  five  Shillings  & Six  pence,  for 
Mending  the  Meeting  house  windows  5 — 6 
Warrant  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Precint  of  Salem  & Bever- 
ly are  hereby  Notifyed  to  meet  together  on  Tuesday  the  20'^ 
Instant  at  Three  oCloek  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Public.  Meet- 
ing house  in  S^  Ptect  to  Receive  & act  on  the  Request  of  Cap^ 
Robert  Woodbury  & others  a Com^®®  appointed  by  the  Town 
of  Beverly  (to  Confer  & give  in  their  Sentiments  Respecting 
the  Building  a work  house  for  the  Poor  of  S^  Town)  Desire- 
ing  that  S^  Pre^  would  Sell  Sd  Town  about  a Quarter  of  an 
Acre  of  land  Near  the  Meeting  house  to  erect  a Work  House 
on,  also  to  Receive  & act  upon  the  Request  of  Benja  Jones  Res- 
pecting an  allowance  for  his  Service  as  Treasuer  for  S<^  Prec'^ 
in  anno  1742  Prec^  of  Salem.  & Beverly  Decemb^  10,  1743 
pr  order  of  the  Com'*®® 

Benj^  Jones  Pre  : Clerk 
Votes  Att  a Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prec*  of  Sa- 
lem & Beverly  Regularly  warned  & assembled  on  Tuesday  the 
20*^  Day  of  Decemb^  Anno  Domini  1743  M^  Jonathan  Dodge 
Chosen  Modertor  of  S^  Meeting,  upon  the  Request  of  Cap* 
Robert  Woodberry  & others  a Com*®®  of  the  Town  of  Beverly 
&c.  Desing  of  this  Prec*  to  Sell  to  the  S*^  Town  about  one 
Quarter  of  an  Acre  of  land,  to  Build  a Work  house  on  for  the 
Poor  of  S^  Town  — the  Question  being  put  whether  the  Prec* 
will  act  upon  the  said  Request,  it  Pass’d  in  the  Negative  Upon 
the  Request  of  Benj^  Jones,  Voted,  that  there  be  allowed  S^ 
Jones  one  Penny  on  the  Pound  for  the  Money  he  Rec^  in  & 
Pay’d  out,  when  Treas.  for  this  Prec* 

1743/4  Febr.  29  At  a Meeting  of  the  Com*®®  Treasuer  Con- 
ant had  order  to  Pay  to  M’’  Peter  Woodbury  Collector  for 
anno  1742  the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings  for  his  Service  as  Collect- 
or also  Order  given  to  Treasuer  Conant  to  Pay  M^  Benj^  Cres- 
sy  the  Sum  of  five  Shillings  for  his  Service  as  Collector  for 
anno  1742 
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1743/4  March  7 Treasuer  Conant  had  order  to  Pay  to 
Moses  Fluent  the  Sum  of  one  pound  & Ten  Shillings  for  his 
Service  in  taking  Care  of  the  Meeting  house  anno  1743  also 
The  Treasuer  had  order  to  Pay  to  M’'  William  Trow  the  Sum 
of  one  pound  five  Shillings  & Seven  pence  Three  farthings  for 
the  Com^®^®  Expence  for  the  year  Past  — Moreover  another 
order  Made  to  the  Treasuer  to  Pay  to  M^  William  Trow  the 
Sum  one  pound  Seven  Shillings  & Nine  pence  half  penny  Six- 
teen Shillings  Seven  pence  & one  farthing  of  which  Sum  is  for 
the  Seating  Com^®®®  Expence  1742/3  & the  other  Sum  for  the 
Glazing  in  the  Meeting  house  windows 

1743/4  Warrant  Essex  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pre- 
cinct of  Salem  & Beverly  you  are  hereby  Notifyed  to  assemble 
on  Wednesday  the  Seventh  day  of  March  next  at  one  of  the 
Clock  afternoon  at  the  Public  Meeting  house  in  S<^  Prect  To 
Chuse  Precinct  officers  for  the  year  ensuing  To  Determine 
how  much  Shall  be  granted  to  the  Rev^  M/"  J ohn  Chipman  for 
his  Support  in  the  Ministry  among  us.  the  year  ensuing  — To 
State  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  M'’  Moses  Fluent  for  his 
Service  in  taking  Care  of  the  Meeting-house  the  year  Past. 
To  Consider  & Act  upon  the  Request  of  Deacon  John  Conant 
Respecting  an  allowance  for  his  Service  as  Treasuer  the  year 
Past,  dated  at  the  Preet  of  Salem  & Beverly  Febr.  29.  1743/4 
pr  order  of  the  Com^®®  Benj^  Jones  Pr.  Clerk 

Att  a Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Precinct  of  Salem 
& Beverly  Regularly  warned  & assembled  on  Wednesday  the 
Seventh  day  of  March  AD.  1743/4  M?”  John  Balch  Chosen 
Moderator  of  S*^  Meeting  Voted,  That’  M^  Benerges  Raymond 
M*'  Ebenez^  Trask  & Benj®-  Jones  be  a Com^®®  to  Manage  the 
Prudential  affairs  of  the  Prec^  the  year  ensuing  Voted,  That 
the  afores*^  Com'^®®  be  assessors  for  the  year  ensuing  Voted, 
That  Benj^  Jones  be  Clerk  for  the  year  ensuing  Voted,  That 
Mess®  Benj®-  Trask  & Isaac  Dodge  be  Collectors  for  ye  year 
ensuing  Voted,  That  Deacon  John  Conant  be  Treasuer  for  the 
year  ensuing  Voted,  That  there  Shall  be  Raised  upon  the  In- 
habitants & Estates  Within  this  Prec^  the  Sum  of  Eighty 
Pounds  in  bills  of  the  Newest  Tenor  (or  equivalent  thereunto 
in  other  Passable  bills  of  Credit)  for  the  Support  of  Rev^  M** 
J ohn  Chipman  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  among  us  the  year 
enbuing  Voted  that  the  affair  of  Stating  an  allowance  to  M/* 
Moses  Fluent  &c  (and  others  in  that  Service)  be  left  with  the 
Parish  Com^®®  to  Manage  Voted  that  there  be  allowed  to  Dea- 
con John  Conant  Treasr  for  his  Service  (in  the  Last  & Present 
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year  for  Receiving  in  & Paying  out  the  Prec^  Money)  one 
Penny  on  the  Pound 

attest  Benj^  Jones  Pr.  Clerk 
March  9 1743/4  Then  Benj^  Jones  Rec^  the  Oath  of  Clerk 
and  of  assessor  for  the  year  ensuing  also  Mess®  Benerges 
Raymond  & Ebenezer  Trask  took  the  Oath  of  assessor  for  the 
year  ensuing  and  Mess®  Isaac  Dodge  & Benj^  Trask  took  the 
oath  of  Collectors  for  the  year  ensuing  also  Deacon  J ohn 
Conant  Took  the  oath  of  a Treasuer  for  y®  year  ensuing 

attest  Benja  Jones  Pr.  Clerk 
Notification,  Essex  ss.  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prec^  of 
Salem  & Beverly  you  are  hereby  Notifyed  to  give  or  bring  in 
to  the  Assessors  of  S^  Prec^  True  & Perfect  list  of  your  Polls 
& Rateable  Estates,  at  or  before  the  26  of  this  Instant  June  in 
order  to  be  assessed  — 

Prec^  of  Salem  & Beverly  June  15^^  1744  pr  order  of  the 
Com^®®  Benj^  Jones  Pr.  Clerk  Aug^  14.  1744  Reckon’d  with 
Deacon  John  Conant  Treas^  for  the  orders  Committed  to  him 
in  1743  & for  Ten  pound  Seventeen  Shillings  Ten  pence  hal- 
penny  Returned  by  the  late  Treas^  Jones  & Three  pounds  Sev- 
en pence  halfpenny  (the  Totle  order  in  1743  Eighty  five 
pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  & Nine  pence)  & for  Eighteen  Shill- 
ing's & eleven  pence  one  farthing  due  to  Ball®  from  late  Treas^ 
Jones  & there  Remains  due  to  the  Prec^  four  Pounds  Two  Shill- 
ings & Nine  pence  Three  farthings  S^  T'reas^  Returned  Sd 
Cressy  Still  indebted  5/7i/^  which  being  deducted  due  3-17-2-1 

Aug^  14, 1744  The  Two  lists  of  assessment  viz  one  of  Forty 
Seven  pounds  & Eleven  pence  Committed  to  Collector  Isaac 
Dodge  & the  other  of  Thirty  Seven  pound  Sixteen  Shillings  & 
five  pence  Com  ’tted  to  Collector  Benj^  Trask  were  Perfected 
with  Warrants  to  Collect  S<^  Sums  & order  given  to  Sd  Collect- 
ors to  Pay  the  Whole  into  Deacon  John  Conant  Treas^  viz^  to 
Pay  the  one  half  of  each  Collectors  Sum  Totall  upon  his  list,  at 
or  before  the  first  Day  of  Septemb*^  next  ensuing  & the  other 
half,  at  or  before  the  first  Day  of  March  then  Next  ensuing  & 
each  to  Compleat  & make  up  & acc^  of  their  Collections  at  the 
time  last  memtioned  & Sign’d 

by  Ebenez’’  Trask 
Attest  Benj^  Jones  Pre  Clerk  Benerges  Raymond 

& Benj^  Jones 
assessors  for  Pre^ 

Also  Orders  were  given  to  Deacon  John  Conant  Treasuer  to 
Demand  & Receive  of  Collector  Isaac  Dodge  the  full  Sum 
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Forty  Seven  pounds  & Eleven  pence  & of  Collector  Benj^ 
Trask  the  full  sum  of  Thirty  Seven  pounds  Ninteen  Shillings 
& Five  pence  the  T'otall  Sum  amounting  to  eighty  Four  pounds 
Seventeen  Shillings  & Four  pence  & to  Pay  out  of  the  Said 
Sums  to  the  Rev^  IVP  John  Chipman  (to  enable  him  to  Support 
the  Ministry  among  us  the  Present  year,)  the  full  Sum  of 
eighty  pounds  Viz^  the  one  half  of  S<^  eighty  pounds  to  Pay  by 
the  first  of  September  & the  Other  half  by  the  first  Day  of 
March  next  ensuing'  & the  Remaining  Sum  of  Four  pounds 
Seventeen  Shillings  & Four  pence  to  Keep  in  the  Treasury 
untill  farther  order. 

pr  order  of  the  Com^®®  Benj^  Jones  Pr.  Clerk 

Collector  Dodge  £ 47-  0-11 

Collector  Trask  37-16-  5 


Totall 

To  be  paid  to  M^  Chipman 


84-17-  4 
80-  0-  0 


Still  in  the  Treasuery  4-17-  4 

Aug  21  1744  at  a Meeting  of  the  Com^®®  ordered  Deacon 
John  Conant  Treasuer  to  demand  & Receive  of  Benj^  Jones 
late  Treasuer  the  Sum  of  Three  pounds  fifteen  Shillings  & 
Eleven  pence  being  the  Bal®  due  from  him  as  Treasuer  anno 

1742  & 1743 

Benerges  Raymond  | Oom^®« 
Ebenezer  Trask  ( 

Dec.  4 Treasuer  Conant  Ordered  to  Pay  to  Joseph  Brown 
Collector  in  Anno  1743  the  Sum  of  five  Shilling^  for  his  Ser- 
vice as  Collector  also  Ordered  to  Pay  to  M’"  Ebenez^  Trask 
the  Sum  of  five  Shillings  & Three  pence  for  work  done  by  him 
on  the  Meeting  house  & finding  Stuff'  also  Ordered  To  Pay  to 
Benj®-  Jones  the  Sum  of  one  Shilling  for  Paper  found  by  him 
Dec.  10  at  a Meeting  of  the  Com*®®  the  following  orders 
were  made  upon  the  Treasuer  viz*  an  order  given  to  M* 
Trow  Collector  anno  1743  for  five  Shillings  for  his  Service  as 
Collector  — Moreover  an  order  given  to  M’^  W™  Trow  of  four 
Shillings  & eight  pence  for  Jonathan  Dodge  4**^  Rate  anno 

1743  he  having  paid  in  the  lower  Parish  Order  given  to  Ens. 
John  Herrick  upon  the  Treas’'  for  four  Shillings  & Two  pence 
being  for  ahead  he  was  overrated  on  Collector  Isaac  Dodges  list 

1744/5  March  12  order  given  to  the  Treas^  to  Pay  to  Joshua 
Dodge  sen^  the  Sum  Two  Shillings  & five  pence  Three  farth- 
ing for  Iron  & Nails  to  mend  the  Meeting  house  windows 
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1743/4  Omitted  at  a Meeting  of  the  Comt®®  order  given  to 
M*"  Treas’^  Con  ant  to  Pay  unto  Ezekiel  Hayward  the  Sum  of 
five  Shilling  it  being  the  Sum  of  his  Rate  anno  1743  which 
he  has  paid  tho  abated  Also  another  order  to  Pert  for 
four  Shillings  & Two  Pence  the  Sum  of  his  Rate  anno  1743 
which  he  has  paid  tho  abated 

1744/5  March  9^  Treasr  orderd  to  pay  M’'  Trow  the 
Sum  of  fifteen  Shillings  & one  farthing  for  his  Sons  mending 
the  Meeting  house  windows  & Seventeen  Shillings  & Ten  pence 
half  penny  for  the  Comt®®  Expence  anno  1744  — 

Warrant  Essex  ss  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prec^  of  Salem 
& Beverly  ( Qualify ed  to  Vote  in  Town  affairs)  you  are  here- 
by Notifyed  to  assemble  & Meet  together  on  Tuesday  the  19^ 
Day  of  March  Instant  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Public  Meeting  house  in  S*^  Prect 
1.  To  Chuse  Parish  officers  for  the  year  ensuing 
2 To  grant  a Tax  to  be  Rais’d  for  the  Support  of  the  Rev^ 
M’™  John  Chipman  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  the  year  ensu- 
ing & for  the  Defreying  the  Necessary  Charges  of  the  Prec^ 

3.  To  Determine  whither  you  will  grant  Liberty  to  the  Com^®^ 
to  Purchase  a New  Law  Book  at  the  Charge  & for  the  use  of 
the  Prec^  as  also  the  Temporary  Laws  dated  at  the  Prect  of 
Salem  & Beverly  March  8^^  1744/5  pr  order  of  the  Comt®« 
Benj^  Jones  Pre  Clerk 

Att  a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Prec^  of  Salem  & 
Beverly  Regulary  warn’d  & assembled  on  Tuesday  the  19^^ 
Day  of  March  anno  1744/5  M^  Joseph  Cressy  Chosen  Moder- 
ator for  S<^  meeting  — Voted,  that  Deacon  Joshua  Dodge 
Mess’^®  William  Porter  & Benj^  Raymond  be  a Com^®®  to  Man- 
age the  Prudentiall  affairs  of  the  Prec^  for  the  year  ensuing  — 
Voted,  that  the  afores<^  Com^®®  be  assessors  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing— Voted  the  Deacon  Joshua  Dodge  be  Clerk  for  the  year 
ensuing  — Voted  that  M’'  Isaac  Dodge  be  Treasuer  for  the  year 
ensuing  also  Voted  S<^  Treas^  be  allowed  one  penny  on  the 
Pound  for  Receiving  in  & Paying  out  the  Prec^®  money  the 
year  ensuing  — Voted  that  Mesr®  Robert  Dodge  Sen’^'  & Noah 
Cressy  be  Collectors  for  the  Prec^  for  the  year  ensuing  Voted 
to  Raise  upon  the  Inhabitants  & Estates  within  this  Prec^  the 
Sum  of  Eighty  Three  Pounds  bills  of  last  emission  Eighty 
Pounds  of  which  is  Voted  to  be  equievelant  to  the  eighty 
Pounds  formerly  Voted  to  be  given  to  the  Rev^  M’’  John  Chip- 
man  for  his  yearly  Salary  & which  Sum  is  to  be  Pay ’d  him  for 
his  Service  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  for  the  year  ensuing 
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the  other  Three  Pound  to  Defrey  the  Necessary  Charges  of  the 
Prec^  for  the  year  ensuing  — Voted  that  the  have 

Liberty  to  Purchase  a New  Law  Book  as  also  the  Tempory  Laws 
for  the  use  of  the  Prec^ 

March  y®  19^^  1744  then  an  order  was  given  to  Collector 
Isaac  Dodge  to  pay  to  m’'  Fluent  the  Sum  of  five  pounds  and 
ten  Shillings  old  tennor  bills  for  his  taking  care  of  the  Meeting 
house  for  the  year  anno  Dom  — 1744  — or  one  pound  Six  Shil- 
lings and  three  penc  New  tennor. 

, March  y®  — 19^  — 1744^  M*“  William  Porter  Benjam^  Ray- 
mond and  Joshua  Dodge  were  Sworn  to  the  Office  of  Asses- 
sors and  Joshua  Dodge  as  Clerk  and  then  M^  Isaac  Dodge  took 
the  Oath  of  a Treas^  and  M’’  Robert  Dodge  Jun^  and  Mr  Noah 
Creesy  took  the  oath  of  Collector®  All  for  the  year  Ensuing= 

Appi  8^^  1745  then  an  order  was  given  to  Treas^  Isaac  Dod- 
ge to  Demand  and  Re^"  of  Collt^  Benj^  Trask  the  whol  that 
was  behind  of  his  Collection  which  was  = £ 6-2-9  and  to  Re^" 
of  Dea^®’^  John  Conant  the  former  Tre^®  1-11-9%  and  so  with 
what  money  was  in  his  hand®  to  Settle  and  make  up  with  m^ 
Chipman  for  his  Service  in  y®  ministry  for  y®  year  — 1744  = 
And  then  on  June  y®  17^^  1745  said  Isaac  Dodge  being  Col- 
lect for  y®  year  — 1744  Came  and  Settled  with  y®  Comm^®® 
and  with  what  he  had  payed  to  Tteas^  Conant  & to  m’^  Chip- 
man  and  with  what  was  abated  on  his  Lis  and  with  allowenc  of 
five  Shilling's  for  his  Service  in  Collection  of  S^  List  he  then 
Cleared  for  y®  whol  of  his  Collection  and  as  to  what  S^  Treas- 
ur  Dodge  Re®*^  of  Treasur®^^  Conant  which  was  £ 1-11-9%  — 
and  to  what  he  Re®^  of  y®  other  CollecP  Benj^  Trask  which 
was  -2-19-7%  the  whol  amounts  to  4r-ll-5-2-  out  of  which 
Sums  Sd  Treasu’'  hath  payed  to  Bbene^^  Trask  and  to  Joseph 
Brown  and  other  orders  3-6-1-0  So  that  there  Remains  in  S*^ 
Treasu^®  hands  1-5-4  2/4  and  there  is  yet  in  Collector  Ben- 
jam’^  Trask®  hand  3-3-1  2/4 

June  y®  21^  1745  then  Re®^  of  Ti-easu^  Isaac  Dodge  1-5-4= 
2/4  which  was  y®  whol  of  wLat  was  in  his  bans  as  Treasu^ 
was  used  to  purehas  a Law  book 

June  y®  26  1745  then  ord’^  was  given  to  Collecp  Benjamin 
Trask  to  pay  to  M^  Isaac  Dodge  Treasu’^  the  Sum  of  0-5-10  2/4 

The  list  for  Beverly  part  of  y®  Pre®^  Commited  to  Collector 
Robert  Dodge  Jun^  for  ye  year  — A.  D.  1745 

Poles  Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 


Freeborn  Balch 
Freborn  Balch  Jun^ 


0-  4-  3 
0-  4-  3 


0-  4-  7 


0-  2-  8 
0-0-6 


0-11-  6 
0-4-9 
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Ens^  John  Balch 

Poles 

0-  4- 

Sam^*  Balch 

0-  4- 

Israeli  Balch 

0-  8 - 

Joshua  Balch 

0-  4- 

Nathan a'^  Brown 

0-  4- 

Dea*^  John  Conant 

0-  4- 

John  Conant  Jun’^ 

0-  4- 

Lieu^  Daniell  Conant 

0-  8- 

Daniell  Conant  Jun^ 

0-  4- 

Matthew^  Coy 

0-  4- 

Andrew  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Amos  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Jonathan  Dodge  Sen^ 

0-  8- 

William  Dodge 

0-  4- 

John  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Jonathan  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-  4- 

Jonathan  Dodge  y®  3*^ 

0-  4- 

Edward  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Mark  Dodge 

0-  8- 

Mark  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-  4- 

Jonah  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Jacob  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Elishah  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Nathaniell  Dodge 

0-  4r 

Elishah  Dodge  Jun’^ 

0-  4- 

Nathan^i  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-  4- 

Frances  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Deacon  Joshua  Dodge 

0-  8- 

Joshua  Dodge  y®  3^ 

0-  4- 

Joshua  Dodge  Jun’’ 

0-  8- 

Robert  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Caleb  Dodge 

0-  8- 

Robert  Dodge  Jun^ 

0-  4- 

Benjam."  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Isaac  Dodge 

0-  4- 

Robert  Dodge  y®« 

0-  4- 

Benjani^  Dike 

0-  8- 

Moses  Fluent 
John  Fluent 

0-  4- 

Ens^  John  Herrick 

0-  8- 

Henery  Herrick  y®  3^ 

0-  4- 

John  Hoocker  I 

0-  4- 

Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 


0- 

6- 

10 

0- 

3- 

5 

0-14- 

6 

0- 

2- 

8 

0- 

1- 

4 

0-  8- 

3 

0- 

2- 

2 

0- 

1- 

3 

0-11- 

11 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-  4- 

7 

0- 

6- 

10 

0- 

3- 

5 

0-14- 

6 

0- 

10- 

10 

0- 

7- 

3 

1-  2- 

4 

0- 

1- 

10 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-  6- 

10 

0- 

14- 

4 

0- 

9- 

6 

1-12- 

4 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0-10 

0-  5- 

1 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  4- 

3 

0- 

5- 

3 

0- 

10- 

5 

0-19- 

11 

0- 

0- 

6 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-  5- 

6 

0- 

2- 

2 

0- 

2- 

0 

0-12- 

8 

0- 

9- 

8 

0- 

6- 

0 

0-19-: 

11 

0-12- 

4 

0- 

7-: 

10 

1-  4- 

5 

0- 

5- 

8 

0- 

5- 

2 

0-15- 

1 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

1- 

2 

0-  5- 

5 

0- 

5-11 

0- 

3- 

6 

0-13- 

8 

0- 

6- 

7 

0- 

5- 

0 

1-  0- 

1 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

6 

0-  4- 

9 

0- 

4- 

8 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-11-11 

0- 

4- 

8 

0- 

3- 

0 

0-11-11 

0- 

9- 

1 

0- 

5- 

5 

0-18- 

9 

0- 

1- 

0 

0- 

1- 

0 

0-  6- 

3 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

9 

0-  5- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  4- 

3 

0- 

4- 

9 

0- 

8- 

0 

0-17- 

0 

0-16-10 

0- 

9- 

0 

0-14- 

4 

0- 

4- 

0 

0- 

2- 

0 

0-10- 

3 

0- 

4- 

4 

0- 

1- 

8 

0-14- 

6 

0- 

8- 

2 

0- 

4- 

0 

0-16- 

5 

0- 

1-10 

0- 

2- 

6 

0rl2-10 

0- 

6- 

1 

0- 

3- 

2 

0-13- 

6 

0- 

3- 

4 

0- 

2- 

1 

0-  9- 

8 

0- 

5- 

1 

0- 

3- 

4 

0-12- 

8 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  4- 

3 

0- 

1- 

0 

0- 

0- 

8 

0-10- 

2 

4 

4 

0-  0- 

8 

0- 

0- 

0 

0- 

0- 

4 

0-  4- 

7 

0-10- 

1 

0- 

5- 

8 

1-  4- 

3 

0-13-10 

0- 

4- 

0 

1-  2- 

1 

0-4-3 


3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 
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RECORDS  OF  ^^THE  PRECINCT  OP 


Poles 

y®  widow  Ruth  Hayward 

James  Meachem 

0-4-3 

Ebenez’*  Meachem 

0-4-3 

Benjamin  Meachem 

0-  4-  3 

Benerjes  Raymond 

0-  8-  6 

Leu^  Nathan^^ 

Raymond 

10-4-0 

David  Raymond 

10-4-3 

Nathan^^  Raymond 

Jun^ 

0-4-3 

Cap^  Ebene^’'  Raymond 

0-  8-  6 

Benjam’^  Raymond 

0-12-  9 

George  Raymond 

0-  8-  6 

Philip  Sprigs 

0-4-3 

Peter  Shaw 

0-  4-  3 

William  Trow 

0-  8-  6 

William  Trask 

0-  4-  3 

Peter  Woodbury 

0-  4-  3 

Josiah  Woodbury 

0-  4-  3 

Josiah  Woodbury  Jun’' 

0-  4-  3 

Doc^  Benjam’’  Jones 

0-4-3 

George  Gray 

0-  4-  3 

Joshua  Rea  Jun’’ 

0-  4-  3 

Caleb  Balch 

0-  0-  0 

John  Louet  for  land 
Jonathan;  Conant  for  land 
Andrew  Elliot  for  land 


Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 


9 1 

0- 

0- 

9 

0- 

7- 

6 

0-  7-  4 

0-19- 

1 

1-  0- 

0- 

5- 

3 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  0-  0 

0- 

4- 

3 

1- 

2- 

0 

0-10-  8 

2- 

1- 

2 

0-14- 

6 

1 0-10-  0 

1- 

8- 

6 

0- 

0- 

0 

1 0-  0-  0 

0- 

4- 

3 

0- 

1- 

9 

0-  1-  0 

0- 

7- 

0 

1- 

4- 

0 

0-15-  0 

2- 

7- 

6 

0- 

8- 

1 

0-  4-  0 

1- 

4-10 

(h 

0-11 

0-  0-  5 

0- 

9-10 

0- 

0- 

6 

0-  0-  0 

0- 

4- 

9 

0- 

2- 

0 

0-  0-10 

0- 

7- 

1 

0- 

2- 

0 

0-  1-  2 

0-11- 

8 

0- 

5- 

3 

0-  2-10 

0-12- 

4 

0-10- 

1 

0-  6-  0 

1- 

0- 

4 

0-16- 

1 

0-12-  0 

1-12- 

4 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  1-11 

0- 

6- 

2 

0- 

3- 

7 

0-  1-  6 

0- 

9- 

4 

0- 

0- 

0 

0-  0-  0 

0- 

4- 

3 

0- 

1- 

8 

0-  0-  6 

0- 

6- 

5 

0- 

8- 

5 

0-0-0 

0- 

8- 

5 

0-  5-  6 
0-  3-  7 
0-  1-  8 
0-  1-  9 
0-  3-11 
0-9-4 
0-  0-  9 
0-  0-19 
0-  3-  2 
0-  2-  1 
0-  3-  0 
0-  0-11 
0-  1-  0 
0-  1-  6 
0-0-6 
0-  2^  4 
0-6-8 
0-  3-  9 


Dea'^^  Benjamn  Balch  for  land 
Cap^  Henery  Herriek  for  land 
Henery  Herrick  sen’'  for  land 
Moses  Gage  for  land 
Benjam’^  Edwards  of  Wenham  for  land 
Ens"  Joshua  Herrick  for  land 
John  Jones  of  Wenham  for  land 
James  Kimbal  of  Wenham  for  land 
ye  heirs  of  Sam^^  Smith  for  land 
Sam^i  Trask  for  land 
Benj’^  Trask  for  land 
Edward  Trask  for  land 
Sam^^  Tarbox  of  Wenham  for  land 
y^  widow  Mary  Cue  for  land 
Robert  Stone  for  land 
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Poles 

widow  Anne  Batchelder 
y®  widow  Hannah  Trow 
Mark  Dodge  for  his  Son  Benj^” 


Real  Estate  Personal  Sum  Total 
0-  0-  8 
0-  0-10 
0-  4-13 


Total  46-  4-  3 


y®  list  of  Rates  Commited  to  Collect  Noah  Creesy  for  Salem 
part  of  y®  Pre®^  for  y®  year  A.  D.  1745 


Abraham  Brown 

10-4-3 

0-13-  9 

0-  5-  7 

1-  3-  7 

Benjam^  Brown 

10-4-3 

0-  8-  3 

0-  3-  0 

0-15-  6 

Joseph  Brown 

0-  4-  3 

0-  3-  8 

0-  1-10 

0-  9-  9 

John  Batcheld’' 

0-  4-  3 

0-14-  1 

0-  5-  6 

1-  3-10 

y®  widow  Ruth  Batcheld^ 

and  her  Son  Jonathan 

0-  4-  3 

0-11-  7 

0-  5-  4 

1-  1-  2 

Josiah  Batchelder 

0-  4-  3 

0-12-  1 

0-  5-  4 

1-  1-  8 

Josiah  Batchelder  Jun’^ 

0-  4-  3 

0-  5-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-10-  3 

Benjam®  Batchelder 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0-  6 

0-  4-  9 

John  Batchelder  Jun^ 

0-12-  9 

0-  9-  9 

0-  4-  0 

1-  6-  6 

Joshua  Batchelder 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0 - 7 

0-  0-  4 

0-  5-  2 

Jonathan  Baker 

0-  4-  3 

0-  3-  1 

0-  0-  0 

0-  7-  4 

Samuell  Brown 

0-  4-  3 

0-13-10 

0-6-9 

1-  4-10 

Robert  Baker 

0-  4-  3 

0-  6-  5 

0-  3-  0 

0-13-  8 

Joseph  Batchelder 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0-  0 

0-0-5 

0-  4-  8 

Joshua  Corning 

0-  4-  3 

0-12-  4 

0-  1-  0 

0-17-  7 

John  Creesy 

0-4-3 

0-  2^  3 

0-  2-  0 

0-  8-  6 

Job  Creesy 

0-4-3 

0-  6-  3 

0-2-0 

0-12-  6 

Nathan^^  Creesy 

0-  4-  3 

0-0-0 

0-0-4 

0-  4-  7 

Joseph  Creesy 

0-  4-  3 

0-10-  5 

0-  4-  6 

0-19-  2 

Noah  Creesy 

0-  4-  3 

0-10-  1 

(L  5-  0 

0-19-  4 

Benjam^  Creesy 

0-  8-  6 

0-  7-  8 

0-  3-  2 

0-19-  4 

Rufus  Herrick 

0-  2-  2 

0-  7-  0 

0-  4-  9 

0-13-11 

Rufus  Herrick  Jun^ 

0-  4-  3 

0-7-0 

0-  4-  9 

0-16-  0 

Cap^  John  Leach 

0-  4-  3 

1-  2-  4 

0-13-  9 

2-  0-  4 

Sam^^  Leach 

0-  4-  3 

0-  6-  3 

0-  2-  3 

0-12-  9 

John  Leach  Jun^ 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0-  0 

0-  1-  0 

0-  5-  3 

Richard  Leach 

0-  4-  3 

0-5-1 

0-  1-  0 

0-10-  4 

James  Chapman 

0-  4-  3 

0-0-3 

0-  0-  6 

0-  5-  0 

John  Green 

0-  4-  3 

0-  7-  6 

0-3-0 

0-14-  9 

William  Green 

0-  4-  3 

0-  5-11 

0-  2-10 

0-13-  0 

Israeli  Green 

0-4-3 

0-7-0 

0-  0-10 

0-12-  1 

William  Porter 

0-4-3 

1-14-  0 

(L17-  8 

2-15-11 

Benjamin  Porter 

0-4-3 

0-0-3 

0-0-6 

0-  5-  0 

Joseph  Porter 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0-  3 

0-  0-  6 

0-  5-  0 

90  RECORDS  OF  ^^THE  PRECINCT  OF 


Poles 

Real  Estate 

Personal 

Total  Sum 

y*^  widow  Ajine  Preston 

and  her  Daughters 

0-  4-  3 

1 0-  4-  7 

0-  1-  3 

0-10-  1 

Thomas  Preston 

0-4-3 

1 0-  0-  6 

0-  0-  6 

0-  5-  3 

and  for  y^  widow  Luis  land 

0-  1-  6 

Joshua  Rea 

0-  4-  3 

0-  5-  6 

0-  1-  2 

OTO-11 

Gideon  Rea 

0-4-3 

0-10-  8 

0-  4-10 

0-19-  9 

Sam^i  Woodbury 

0-12-  9 

0-12-  8 

0-  7-  3 

1-12-  8 

Willi’^  Woodbury 

0-  8-  6 

0-6-5 

0-  1-  0 

0-15-11 

Ebenez^’  Woodbury  of  Me- 

thuen  for  half  y®  Mills 

0-  5-  3 

Robert  Meachem 

9 

CO 

0-  7-10  1 

0-1-9 

0-13-10 

and  for  Comings  land 

0-  0-10 

Josiah  Trask 

0-  4-  3 

0-  6-  1 

0-  3-  0 

0-13-  4 

Thomas  Dizemore 

0-  4-  3 

0-  0-  0 

0-  0-  0 

0-  4-  3 

Benjam^  Trask 

0-  4-  3 

0-  6-  1 

0-  3-  0 

0-13-  4 

& for  Comings  iand 

0-  0-10 

Ebenez^  Trask 

0-4-3 

0-13-  8 

0-  5-  0 

1-  2-11 

Josiah  Trow 

0 - 4-  3 

0-  4-  1 

0-  1-  5 

0^  9-  9 

Israeli  Andrew®  for  land 

0-  0-10 

y®  heirs  of  Dani^^  Andrew®  for  land 

0-  0-  9 

John  Jacobs  of  Salem  for  land 

0-  4-  5 

Josiah  Herrick  of  Wenham  for  land 

0-  8-  3 

Cap^  John  Baker  of  Wenham  for  land 

0-13-  9 

Jun’'  William  Porter  for  land 

0-  2-  8 

liieu^  John  Waters  for  land 

0-  4-  6 

Timothy  Lendal  Esq’"  for  land 

0-  0-10 

Amos  Buxton  for  land 

0-0-3 

Joseph  Jacobs  for  land 

0-  1-  5 

Ruth  Batcheld’^  Jun^'  for  land 

0-  1-  0 

William  Brown  Esq’^  for  land 

1-  0-  6 

ye  widow  of  Nath’^i^  Waters  for  land 

0-  0-  5 

Jonathan  Baker  Jun’^ 

0-4-3 

0-  4-  3 

Zacheriah  Herrick  1 

0-4-3 

o 

o 

0-  0-  6 

0-  5-  6 

Sam^^  Woodbury  for  land  that  was  Ebenez’”  Porters 

0-  2-  6 

Total  38-19-  4 

These  two  Lists  of  Assessments  were  Levied  and  assesed  on 
Inhabitants  and  Estates  of  y®  Pre^^  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
and  Commited  to  y®  CollecP®  with  Warrents  to  Collect  y® 
same  y®  whol  being  — £ 85-3-7-  Eighty  pounds  of  which  was 
Granted  to  Support  m’'  Ohipman  in  work  of  y®  Ministry  for 
y^  year  — 1745  and  y®  Remainder  being  £ 5-3-7-to  Defray 
y®  charges  of  sd  Pre^^ 
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At  the  same  time  June  y®  26^^  — 1745  an  order  was  given 
for  m’^  Isaae  Dodge  Treasu^  of  sd  Pre*^^  to  Demand  and  Re- 
ceive of  the  afore  said  CollecP®  in  the  foregoing  warrents 
the  Respective  Sums  as  followeth  Viz  = of  Collecter  Robert 
Dodge  the  full  Sum  of  forty  six  pounds  four  shilling  and  three 
pence  and  of  CollecP  Noah  Creesy  the  full  Sum  of  Thirty 
Eight  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  four  pence  the  whol 
a Mounting  to  85-3-7  said  Treasurer  was  order  to  pay  out  of 
the  whol  Sum  or  Sums  = Eighty  pounds  unto  the  Reverend 
m^'  John  Chipman  for  his  Support  in  the  Ministry  for  the 
year  1745  the  one  half  to  Be  payed  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  September  next  Ensuing  and  the  other  half  to  be  payed  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  march  next  Ensuing  the  Date  here 
of  and  the  Remainder  being  five  pounds  three  shillings  and 
seven  pence  to  Remain  in  the  Treasury  untill  further  order 
— and  so  to  Compleat  and  make  up  the  whol  of  there  Collect- 
ions — June  26  — 1745  — 

{To  be  continued) 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Carrie  F.  B.  Wilkins  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Mass., 
June  9th,  1869  daughter  of  William  B.  and  Cynthia  Burdett. 
She  attended  the  Marlborough  Public  School  and  Bradford 
Academy  now  Bradford  Junior  College.  She  was  married  in 
Septemher,  1898  to  Fred  E.  Wilkins  and  resided  in  Marlbor- 
ough until  1906  when  the  family  moved  to  Danvers  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  had  taken  up  the  Superintendancy  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Electric  Lamp  Co.  On  her  Mother’s  side  Mrs,  Wilkins  is 
a descendant  of  Edmond  Freeman  who  was  born  in  England 
in  1590.  He  was  one  of  ten  men  from  Saug'us,  Mass,  who  set- 
tled the  town  of  Sandwich  on  Cape  Cod  in  1637.  Freeman 
was  an  assistant  to  Governor  Bradford  from  1641  to  1647.  Her 
Father’s  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  French,  ‘"Bourdett”  and  a 
member  of  this  family  namely  John  Burditt  fought  in  the  Am- 
erican Revolution.  With  this  back  ground  she  was  naturally 
much  interested  in  genealogy  and  the  early  settlers  of  this 
country,  and  soon  after  coming  to  Danvers  she  joined  this 
Society  and  became  keenly  interested  in  it.  She  was  the  Li- 
brarian of  the  Society  in  1912  and  13  when  the  fii*st  volume  of 
the  Historical  Collection  was  published.  She  was  a valuable 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  in  1931 
and  1932  and  in  1935  and  1936  she  was  chairman  of  the  Page 
House  Committee  and  did  much  work  on  that  Committee,  and 
when  Memorial  Hall  was  first  opened  on  many  Saturdays  she 
with  other  members  of  the  Society  served  tea  making  it  pleas- 
ant for  members  to  drop  in  for  a social  hour.  She  was  always 
willing  to  do  whatever  she  could  for  the  Society  and  no  task 
was  too  arduous  for  her  to  undertake.  She  was  a very  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  person  with  whom  to  work.  She  was 
Regent  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  from 
1914  to  1918  and  was  an  interested  member  of  its  China  Class. 
She  compiled  a valuable  history  of  the  Danvers  Chapter  which 
was  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections  in  1940.  She  did 
much  work  for  the  Red  Cross  during  the  first  World  War  but 
the  greatest  and  noblest  work  she  did  was  in  her  own  home 
and  for  her  family.  She  died  at  her  home  in  Danvers,  March 
28,  1942,  survived  by  her  husband,  a daughter,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond J.  Godfrey  and  a son,  J.  Burdett  Wilkins  and  several 
grandchildren,  all  of  Danvers. 
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Miss  Alice  Preston  Tapley  died  April  10, 1942,  at  her  home 
8 Gloucester'  St.,  Boston.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
First  Church,  Boston,  of  which  she  had  been  a life  long  mem- 
ber. She  was  bom  in  Lynn,  May  27,  1857,  the  daughter  of 
Amos  P.  and  Sarah  S.  (Ireson)  Tapley,  and  was  a descendant 
of  the  first  Gilbert  Tapley  who  settled  in  Salem  in  1666.  Her 
father  for  many  years  was  promment  in  the  wholesale  shoe 
business  in  Boston,  and  for  35  years  was  President  of  the 
Nat’l.  City  Banl^  of  Boston,  holding  other  offices  of  trust  and 
honor.  Miss  Tapley  was  active  in  child  welfare  and  a trustee 
of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House ; an  active  member  of  the  Boston 
Hampton  Committee  from  its  beginning,  and  a charter  mem- 
ber of  thb  Mass.  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  She  also  held 
membership  in  the  Foreign  Policy  Ass’n,  the  Mass.  Civic 
League  and  other  organizations.  She  joined  our  Society  in 
1933.  Two  nieces,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stephenson  of  Lynn  and 
Mrs.  George  R.  Beardsall  of  Swampscott  are  her  nearest  sur- 
viving relatives. 


Mrs.  Emily  Pope  Abbott,  widow  of  George  Cummings  Ab- 
bott, passed  away  at  her  home  in  Danvers,  August  13th,  1942 
in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ira  Preston 
Pope  and  Eliza  Cogswell  Batchelder  and  was  born  in  Danvers 
January  19,  1848.  She  was  educated  in  Danvers  Schools  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Holten  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1866.  On  February  25,  1871  she  was  married  to  George  Cum- 
mings Abbott  of  Peabody  where  she  lived  for  a few  years. 
Then  she  returned  to  Danvers  and  later  to  the  old  family  home 
on  Poplar  St.  where  she  lived  for  over  forty  years.  She  was 
always  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  especially  those 
of  the  Maple  St.  Congregational  Church,  Danvers  Home  for 
the  aged,  Danvers  Historical  Society,  Danvers  Woman’s  As- 
sociation and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  all 
of  which  organizations  she  held  membership.  Mrs.  Abbott 
was  a lady  with  a most  cordial  and  kindly  personality  which 
endeared  her  to  a host  of  friends  who  mourned  her  loss.  She 
left  three  children,  Arthur  P.  Abbott  of  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey, Alice  C.  Abbott  and  Ralph  F.  Abbott  of  Danvers.  Also 
two  grandchildren,  Dorothy  Abbott  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
and  Ruth  F.  Perkins  of  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey  and  a 
niece  and  nephew. 
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Elizabeth  Frances  Hood  died  at  her  home,  57  Sylvan  Street, 
February  12,  1943.  She  was  born  in  Danvers,  September  9, 
1864,  the  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Augusta  P.  (Dodge) 
Hood.  Educated  in  Danvers  schools  and  graduated  from 
Salem  Normal  School,  she  taught  in  Danvers,  chiefly  at  the 
Danvers  Center  School,  until  her  marriage  in  1887  to  Wallace 
P.  Hood.  She  was  secretary  of  the  Danvers  Women’s  Asso- 
ciation in  its  early  years  and  was  president  from  1914  to  1917, 
and  later  a director  and  then  a vice-president  of  the  Massach- 
setts  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  She  became  a 
member  of  General  Israel  Putnam  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  soon 
after  it  was  founded  and  was  Regent  for  thirteen  years,  and 
active  in  the  State  and  National  Organizations  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
It  was  through  her  initiative  that  the  Chapter  bought  the 
Judge  Samuel  Holten  House  as  a Chapter  home  in  1921.  A 
member  of  the  original  “China  Class”  formed  in  the  Chapter 
in  the  early  1900 ’s  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Fowler,  of  late  years  Mrs.  Hood  had  been  the  dynamic  leader 
of  that  group  studying  old  china,  glass  and  furniture  and  al- 
lied subjects.  Over  many  years  her  interest  and  knowledge  of 
antiques  had  grown  through  her  study  and  collections,  notably 
of  old  glass,  and  her  membership  in  many  study  groups,  such 
as  China  Students’  Club,  Wedgwood  Club,  and  the  National 
Early  American  Glass  Club,  of  which  she  was  a charter  mem- 
ber and  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  the  love  of  antiques 
it  was  natural  that  she  was  a loyal  member  of  the  Danvers 
Historical  Society.  She  was  a member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  interested  from  childhood  in  Unity  Chapel,  but  more 
recently  attended  the  Peabody  Unitarian  Church.  She  was  a 
director  in  the  General  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Lib- 
eral Christian  Women  and  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Essex  County  Alliance.  She  loved  her,  home  and  was  a!  most 
gracious  hostess.  Her  large  and  beautiful  garden  was  planned 
by  her  and  she  worked  many  years  in  it.  Besides  her 
husband,  she  left  a daughter.  Miss  Helen  Hood  who  is  now 
treasurer  of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Danvers  His- 
torical Society  on  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Hood: 

Whereas  God  in  His  divine  wisdom  has  removed  from  our 
midst  our  beloved  associate,  Elizabeth  Frances 
Hood,  and  whereas  her  long  and  devoted  service  as 
a member  of  this  Danvers  Historical  Society  makes 
it  fitting  and  proper  that  we  record  our  appreci- 
ation of  her  — therefore. 
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Resolved 


Resolved 


Resolved 


Resolved 


That  the  wise  counsel  she  gave  this  (Society,  the  un- 
tiring interest  she  showed  towards  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  town,  and  her  willing- 
ness to  do  all  in  her  power  to  further  the  interests 
of  this  Society  so  dear  to  her,  will  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

That  the  removal  of  such  a person  from  among  us 
leaves  a vacancy  that  will  be  sadly  realized  by  all 
the  members  of  this  Society,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  entire  community. 

That,  with  deep  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  rela- 
tives of  our  late  member,  we  express  the  hope  that 
even  so  great  a loss  to  us  may  somehow  be  overruled 
for  good  by  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the 
records  of  this  Society  and  a copy  forwarded  to  the 
bereaved  family. 


Miss  Florence  Augusta  Mudge  passed  away  March  2,  1943 
at  the  Hunt  Memorial  Hospital,  Danvers,  after  several  weeks 
of  illness.  She  was  born  April  14,  1868  in  the  old  Mudge 
homestead  on  Centre  Street  in  that  part  of  Danvers  now  called 
the  Highlands.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Albert  and  Mary 
(Russell)  Mudge.  Miss  Mudge  was  an  expert  genealogist  and 
wrote  many  articles  on  historical  subjects  for  publication. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Church  and  was  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  B.  Rice  at  the  Congregational 
House  in  Boston  for  many  years.  She  was  a graduate  of  the 
Holten  High  School  in  the  class  of  1885.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Preston  Goodale  and  Miss  Lucy  W.  Mudge, 
both  of  Danvers  and  a brother.  Dr.  Otis  P.  Mudge  of  Ames^ 
bury.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  Ander- 
son of  the  First  Church  and  Rev.  Austin  Rice  of  Wakefield. 
Miss  Mudge  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Historical 
Society,  serving  as  Historian  and  a member  of  the  publication 
committee  at  the  time  of  her  passing.  She  was  a faithful 
worker  and  was  the  means  of  securing  many  valuable  articles 
for  the  historical  museum.  She  also  contributed  much  inter- 
esting historical  material  for  publication  in  the  magazine  of 
the  society.  The  following  tribute,  written  by  Charles  S.  Tap- 
ley,  was  read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society. 
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“In  the  death  of  Florence  A.  Mudge  Danvers  has  lost  a 
loyal  citizen.  Her  ancestors  were  people  of  note  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts Bay  Colony  and  the  strain  showed  no  signs  of 
thinning  out  after  three  hundred  years.  She  was  a woman  of 
fine  mind  and  strong  character.  Though  she  wrote  from  youth, 
her  writing  always  had  to  take  second  place  behind  other 
duties,  but  her  historical  articles  gradually  made  their  way  into 
print.  They  were  marked  by  freshness  and  spontaneity  with  a 
keen  observing  humor.  To  her  writing  she  brought  a trained  in- 
tellect and  a discriminating  critical  power.  Early  she  stored  up 
pictures  of  New  England  scenes  and  people.  Her  articles 
have  literary  as  well  as  historical  interest.  In  them  vanished 
New  England  countryside  lives  again.  She  had  a good  eye 
for  character.  She  discovered  rich  meaning  in  the  early  life 
of  Danvers,  show'ing  the  variety  of  the  duties  of  the  early  set- 
tlers. Not  only  Danvers  people  did  she  describe,  these  are 
people  who  exist  everywhere.  Miss  Mudge  published  “The 
Ancestry  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  ” and  was  recognised  as  an  ex- 
pert genealogist.  She  presented  her  collection  of  pressed 
flowers  to  Dartmouth  College.  Much  of  her  life  was  given  to 
the  Old  First  Church  which  she  loved  so  well.  Her  life  was 
an  uneventful  one,  there  was  nothing  dramatic  about  it,  but 
no  one  could  rely  on  a more  loyal  or  more  sympathetic  friend 
than  Florence  A.  Mudge.” 
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